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A IEEE STOET. 



CHAPTER I. 



JKIUBTS AND FANCIES. 

1HERE was nothing more to be done. 
After Ha letter was answered, Sydney 
for tLree days abstained from entering 
the street in which the sisters lived, 
and tried to drive them altogether from his 
thoughts. At the end of those three days, he 
established a patient who required daily visits, 
at a lodging in that street, and paid his visit at 
half-past nine every morning. And so it fell out 
that one day when he was lingering on the door- 
step of his patient's house, and wondering why 
the sisters did not come out for their daily walk, 
as the morning was brilliant, he saw Mr. Sedg- 
wick bustling along the pavement. He could 
have seen nothing more miwelcome or alarming. 
There could not of course be the slightest doubt 
as to Mr. Sedgwick's destination, but Sydney in- 
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tercepted Mm ^i his wbj, bringing Tiitti to a 
soddien startled hsii, by bis brisk ^^ good morn- 
ing/' Sydney disregarded the &ct that his own. 
inocfc was jnst abont to be answered, and did 
not even look back to reassure the surprised and 
indignant Jeames, who stood, door in baud, wait- 
ing for him. 

Mr. Sedgwick was got up in a style precisely 
similar to that which had distinguished him on 
his first introduction to Sydney. Indeed the 
identity was so perfect, that Sydney thought he 
could have sworn to the particular crease on the 
right side of his voluminous neckcloth, and to 
the curve of that smooth black bracket of hair 
which finished oflF the top of his forehead. Sydney 
seemed to take him up just where he parted from 
him, and the recollection which accompanied the 
meeting was so vivid that it was quite provoking 
that it should be associated with such a presence. 

^^This,^^ said Mr. Sedgwick, flushing and 
fidgeting, ''is an wholly unexpected pleasure, 
Mr. Lennard. Good morning to you, sir.^^ 

'' I hope,^' said Sydney, " you are bringing 
good news.^^ 

Never did a man look more unwilling to give 
any sort of answer than Mr. Sedgwick. Sydney 
could read in his face that he had not the slightest 
idea what to say, and that he was ready to say 
anything which might secure him from a future 
scrape. After looking from side to side, and 
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shifdng from foot to foot in great imeasiness for 
a minute, during which Sydney looked him per- 
tinaciously in the face with an animated expres- 
sion of inquiry, he replied — 

"The best of news, Mr. Lennard. But, 
excuse me, sir, I am in haste/^ 

'^ May I conclude that Captain Adrian Bivers 
is in England V 

By this time Mr. Sedgwick had recovered his 
self-possession, and he answered with alacrity, 
'' I must take the Uberty of referring you to the 
ladies inside, Mr. Lennard, for such information 
flfi they may feel themselves justified in giving. 
My message, sir, is to them.^^ 

'^ Will you have the kindness,^^ said Sydney, 
to give me your address in London ? ^' 

Unluckily, sir, I have none, as it so hap- 
pens/ 

Li the country, then ? ^^ pursued Sydney. 
Excuse me, Mr. Lennard,^^ said the man; 
'4t would be quite folly to attempt to smoothe mat- 
ters over to a gentleman like yourself. I don^t 
want to be traced, sir, by anybody ; and I con- 
sider it as very unlucky, if you will excuse me 
for saying so, that I should have happened to 
meet you this morning.^^ 

Sydney rapidly considered the position. He 
could see no way out. He stood aside with a 
heavy heart, and Mr. Sedgwick passed him and 
entered the house. 
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Sydney took the next train for Fenbury ; lie 
had been long due for a visit to Mr. Rivers, and 
it occurred to him that he might possibly get some 
information from Robert. Something might be 
known about Captain Adrian^s whereabouts and 
purposes. At any rate he resolved to take 
Robert into his confidence. The remittances on 
which Helenas income depended came from Mr. 
Rivers. It will be remembered that there had 
been an arrangement that they should be sent 
through Sydney. He thought it necessary that 
Mr. Rivers should know without delay that he 
had ceased to be Helenas referee and adviser, and 
that in case of any change of place there might 
be diflSculty in ascertaining her address, unless 
some other mode of communication with her 
could be established. The great dread which 
haunted him now was that the sisters would be 
removed, and that the means of tracing them 
would be withdrawn. With or without Captain 
Adrian Rivers's personal presence this idea was 
intolerable to him. If only he did not lose sight 
of them it might be possible at some future day 
to protect or to rescue Eva. He never doubted 
that a day on which she would be compelled to 
open her eyes must arrive. 

As he travelled, his last railway journey re- 
curred to his thoughts. He looked quietly back 
upon his hopes and his dreams, as though he 
were making grave inspection into another man's 
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heart, and saying ^'this was what lie fancied,*' 
and ^'this was where he blundered/' He felt a 
certain pity for himself that was not altogether 
unmingled with disdain. He did not spare him- 
self. He keenly remembered his absolute cer- 
tainty that he could mould Eva to his will. So, 
doubtless, would he have moulded her if she had 
loved him. There lay his mistake. He recalled 
the careful forethought and preparation for the 
sure issue which had proved so unlike what he 
had expected it to be. How well had all the 
arrangements promised ! Anne Arran's generous 
services, his mother's concessions and demands, 
all had seemed so fair, all had fitted so nicely. 

But a human heart is a disturbing element in 
the most careful calculations. The particular 
difficulty which it presents can hardly be ex- 
pressed without a truism, and yet constantly 
recurs as a difficulty. It very often does not do 
what it ought to do ; that is all you can say about 
it. And so you may know in the clearest and 
minutest manner what it ought to do, you may 
prove irrefragably that it has no business to do 
anything else, but neither the knowledge nor the 
proof gives you any security as to what is going 
to happen. 

He found Robert alone, drooping over some 
manuscripts, and greatly refreshed by the appear- 
ance of a visitor. 

"Well done, old boy!" cried he, clapping 
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Sydney joyfully on the back, ''this is the best 
motion I have heard a long time, this taking us 
all by surprise. Scamander will be charmed when 
he comes in, (I call him Scamander, you know, 
because he is the ancientest River that I know, and 
be hanged to him!) Well, sit down there^s a 
good fellow. IVe lots to tell you.'* 

Sydney knew that his best policy was to let 
Bobert talk himself out, before he attempted to 
interest him in any affairs but his own ; so he led 
the way cheerfially. 

'' Tell us how you are getting on. AH right 
with your work V* 

'' That depends on what you mean by all 
right. If flourishing, and growing, and increasing, 
is a sign of being all right, there^s n,o manner of 
doubt about, my work. It^s twice what it used to 
be, if that^s what you want. But there^s such a 
thing as outgrowing one's strength, and requiring 
to be kept down, and that's my view of the state 
of things. A little wholesome neglect would be a 
blessing to my work. It might dwindle then, 
and dwindling is what I look to. But you see,'' 
(with a sigh) ''I'm so awfully industrious that 
there's no chance for me." 

Sydney laughed. " Capital news that," said 
he. " On the strength of it we must try and 
coax a holiday for you out of Mr. Rivers." 

"Will you really now, Sydney? Will you 
though ? What a brick you are !" 
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''Wliat^s become of Mr. Rivers ?'' asked 
Sydney. '^ Are we likely to have half an hour to 
ourselves V 

" That's more than anybody could tell. He 
may start up before us at any moment like a con- 
founded old fairy, as he is. But so far as I can 
guess we've a little clear time before us just now, 
because he's gone over to Lauriston. I must 
just try to give you a notion of the state of things, 
Sydney. He's such an indescribable goose — 
you'd never believe it. The way he goes after 
that girl is as good as a play, only you'd say it 
was overdrawn anywhere except in real life. I 
give you my word of honour, Syd, when we're 
sitting together over the gravest scientific work 
of a morning, I know when she's coming, by the 
way in which he begins smirking and holding 
himself up, when he thinks I'm not looking. It's 
too bad really. It's quite a shock— when I'm 
trying aU the time if I can't contrive to fancy hiTw 
just a little venerable." 

'^ Oh ! this is your friend. Miss Deane, I sup- 
pose. But isn't it her fault for encouraging 
him ?" 

" Encouraging him ! as if a woman like that 
could dream of anything except making game of 
him. She does it all in perfect good faith, you 
must understand. She's really very fond of him, 
as if he was an old uncle, you know, or a kind 
of masculine chaperon, with no authority. But 
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when lie begins twinkling and tripping at her in 
the way he does, how can she help laughing in 
her sleeve ? IV s not in human nature/^ 

^^ I presume to believe,^^ said Sydney, '^ that 
she likes his admiration, and would be very sorry 
to lose it. And Fll lay you a wager, if you like, 
that she^ll be Mrs. Rivers, of Fenbury Park, some 
day.'' 

Robert turned upon him with sudden gravity. 
^^ What V cried he, '^ have you heard anything ? 
Do you know ?'' 

'^ I know nothing but my own conjectures,'' 
said Sydney, laughing in spite of himself. ^^ It's 
just the sort of match for a fast girl to make. 
But, my dear fellow, how I frightened you ! 
I'm quite sorry. Upon my honour, I know 
nothing." 

And I'm an ass," said Robert, composedly. 
Well but, Sydney," he continued, after a little 
pause, as the other continued silent, ^^ I say, 
speak out ; there's a good fellow ; do you know 
anything ?" 

Sydney was not in spirits to tease him, and 
he protested his ignorance with a genuine earnest- 
ness, which there was no resistiug. Robert, in 
his relief, became even more communicative than 
usual. ^^I can tell you one thiug," said he, 
'' there's something brewing here, and I don't 
know what, and my hair's turning grey before 
its time with the eflfort to find out. Four letters 
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from my master to Captain Adrian Rivers have 
gone to the post in the last fortnight, and Pm 
blessed if I know what^s up. Three of 'em have 
had answers. After the first answer, he was as 
sulky as a bear ; after the second, he was dis- 
gustingly cheerful and attentive — I don't mean 
to me, of course ; and the third only came yester- 
day, and he answered it this morning. But ever 
since the third he's been so tremendously meek that 
I'm quite sure he's made up his mind to some- 
thing frightful. It's just the sort of manner that 
you could fancy a martyr putting on before he 
comes to be turned oflf — ^I mean a martyr in a 
good cause, of course, with no end of an easy 
conscience — ^half game, half milk-and-water — ^you 
know the style of thing. Sometimes I think if s 
all about me, and that he's going to give me 
warnings and have Captain Adrian instead of me. 
I wonder how it would pay." 

Sydney thought this a good opportunity for 
introducing the subject which was next his heart. 
As slightly and cautiously as possible he gave 
Robert an outline of what had passed, told him 
his present great anxiety, and inquired whether 
he could not help him. 

" Could you at least tell me Captain Adrian 
Eivers's present address ?" asked he. 

"I promised and vowed no end that I wouldn't," 
replied Robert. ^^All my godfathers and god- 
mothers would be down upon me in a moment.^ 
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*^ I am fearing irreparable mischief/' said 
Sydney. '^ I believe tbis Captain Adrian Birers 
to be " 

'' A beast,'' said Eobert. '' Better say it out. 
I see — ^I see the whole mess. Poor old Syd! 
Put your foot in it this time, and no mistake. 
Well, I know I'm not trustworthy, but I have a 
heart. I'll beg a holiday and ran up^ to town, 
and see whether between my knowledge, which I 
mustn't impart, and your judgment, which you've 
no opportunity of using, we can't bring it all 
square." 

'^ Do," cried Sydney. '^ It will be a comfort 
to have you, and I think we may manage some- 
thing. If there is anything in the world which 
you can think of to tell Helen, any fact, any sug- 
gestion which she would care to receive about this 
Captain Rivers, you could make your way with 
her at once." 

'^Tell me one thing," said Robert; '^do you 
think they are really married ?" 

*' No," was the instant but reluctant answer, 
"I do not." 

" WeU, then," rejoined Robert, '' I do. What 
do you think of that now ?" 

. Sydney stared at him in astonishment. 
Robert went on with great determination. ^^ Just 
you look here. I'm a little more behind the 
scenes than you are. What in the world is this 
fellow about — ^this Captain Adrian, I mean ? 
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Here he is, up to his neck in debt, obliged to run 
for it, hiding himself, and within half an hour of 
being disinherited for good and all. What on 
earth is he hanging back and shilly-shallying for ? 
Fm pretty certain that Isabel has given in. I 
don't think she cares a rap for him, mind ; but 
she's a real woman, and she can't bear to see 
anything uncomfortable if she can make it all 
light by just sacrificing herself. Well, then, 
what does he mean by it ? Why doesn't he 
come forward? He's only to speak the word, 
and he'll have his debts paid, and his property 
secured, and a wife — ^well — a wife that ninety- 
nine men out of a hundred would think it precious 
good fiin to get at any price ; and there he sticks, 
and says neither yes or no. Why doesn't he 
come forward ? Don't tell me ! He knows'* — 
and Bobert spoke now with a force and gravity 
very unusual — "he knows that he ccmH, I'm 
sure of it. He's afraid." 

'' But what can he suppose ^" began 

Sydney. 

'' Don't you try to fismcy what a man supposes 
in sodb a case," Bobert broke in ; ^' he doesn't 
know from one hour to another what he supposes 
hJmaeK. Very Ukely he thinks he's made all 
sure. Ko doubt he meant to make all sure ; but 
still he dsen't risk it. Perhaps, after all, he isn't 
socii an unmitigated scoundrel as to want to many 
Label at all under the circumstances. He hasn't 
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the nerve or the honesty, or what you like, to 
confess what he's done ; but he's just waiting for 
the next throw of the dice, and temporizing. 
Old Rivers was very iU last year. If only he 
would be so good-natured as to finish himself off 
neatly before there's a regular blow-up. Captain 
Adrian's game would be made." 

'^ I'm afraid," said Sydney, '^ it's too good 
to be true; I wish I could think it; but 
you see what I told you of this Scotch mar- 
riage ." 

^^ Very true," replied Robert, ^' that's against 
it ; but still there's nothing — ^nothing on the face 
of the earth — ^which wiU explain the way in which 
this fellow keeps hanging on and off, except his 
knowledge that there's something which prevents 
him from being really on, and his determination 
not to be really off^ for fear of consequences. I 
wonder what they're at with him just now. Sup- 
pose we have Larton up, and see whether we can 
screw anything out of him ; I dare say he knows 
the whole." 

" Larton !" cried Sydney, ^^ who's he?" 

" Oh, the butler !" said Robert, ringing the 
bell, '^ confidential factotum to my old gentleman, 
and secret agent to his nephew — a most respect- 
able individual, I assure you." 

A maid answered the bell. " I want Larton 
for a minute," said Robert ; " can you .find him 
for me ? " 
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'^Please, sir, he^s not in; lie went up to 
London by the early train this morning/' 

^'Now, that I call a sell/' exclaimed Eobert, 
as the girl withdrew. ^^ Well, there's no help for 
it. We must go down on our knees together and 
beg for a holiday, and then see what's to be done 
in London." 

'^ Have you got much work on hand ?" said 
Sydney ; " I like to be doing something, and I 
may as well help you off with it if it's mere 
copying." 

''To be sure you may," answered Robert, 
heartily ; " I'm not the fellow to baulk you ; here, 
then." And the two were speedily at work, 
exchanging sentiments occasionally upon the sub- 
ject of which both were thinking, but going on 
for the most part in silence, and getting over as 
much ground as they could. Presently Robert 
looked up. 

Do you hear him ?" asked he. 

No," repHed Sydney ; " hear whom ?" 

'' Oh, / hear him fast enough ! bleating and 
chirruping as if he hoped we should fancy he 
was only nineteen, and had the world at his feet. 
There they come ! Just look !" 

Mr. Rivers appeared on the lawn in front of 
the library window. He was escorting Miss 
Deane, and it certainly seemed to Sydney that 
they were on the best possible terms; but the 
lady looked so redolent of youth and bloom. 
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and the gentleman wore his years with so 
much dignity, in spite of his vivacions move- 
ments and kindling eyes, that it seemed absurd to 
attribnte to them any feelings beyond the fSsmiiliar 
intimacy natural to the position, with just that 
touch of gallantry on the one hand, and gratified 
vanity on the other, which was perhaps inseparable 
from their respective characters, and which cer- 
tainly was not to be condemned very severely. 

Mr. Eivers caught sight of Sydney in a 
moment, and hurried to welcome him. Almost 
before he had finished his salutation, he was car- 
rying his guest off in triumph to some private 
exhibition of unappreciated treasures, when Miss 
Deane stopped him, with her usual manner of 
easy ascendancy. 

^^ Now, dear,'^ said she, ^' before you two go 
off and bury each other in skins, which is what I 
know you are going to do, you might as weU just 
introduce me, and tell me whether I am going to 
stay at dinner or not.^' 

He turned to her instantly. '^ How com you 
ask ! Don't you know how delighted we aU are 
to have you V^ 

She took hold of his hand with a gay smile, 
and dropped a curtsey to Sydney. ^^ I have done 
my part of the introduction,^' said she. 

Mr. Eivers, laughingly, performed the cere- 
mony, but, even after that, he was not suffered to 
escape. 
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" Mayn^t we all come and see your wonders V 
asked the lady. ^' You know how I like to im- 
prove my mind, and I^m always interested in all 
your curiosities/^ 

*^ Fm afraid this is not quite in your line," 
hesitated Mr. Rivers ; but, when she seemed dis- 
appointed, he yielded in a moment. '^ Come along, 
then V said he, looking at her with an expression 
which caused Sydney to give a covert glance at 
Robert, as much as to say, '^ What do you think 
of my wager now V 

Robert had an exceedingly crest-fallen air, 
and Sydney, whose sympathies were, perhaps, 
somewhat quicker than usual just then, would 
have pitied him from his heart if he had believed 
him to be really in love and really suflfering from 
jealousy or disappointment. But this was the ninth 
affaire de coeur of which Sydney knew, and after 
the fifth he had ceased to make himself unhappy 
on his brother's account. Still he did npt like to 
see what he would have called '^ that uncomfort- 
able expression on the boy^s face ;'' and as they 
passed into Mr. Rivers's private study he put his 
arm round Robert's neck for a moment, in playful 
elder-brother fashion, not with any sentimental 
idea of sympathy or consolation, but merely be- 
cause the caress was a little satisfaction to 
himself. 

Miss Deane's presence prevented a long dis- 
quisition, and they were soon gathered about the 
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drawing-room fire, Mr. Eivers showing such 

unwonted benignity of manner that it required 

less courage than usual to put up a petition to 

him. 

" This is my last day of liberty/' said Miss 

Deane, with a sigh, ^* we ought to do something 

to celebrate it/' 

^^What do you mean by your last day of 
liberty ?'' asked Eobert, quickly. Sydney held 
down his face to hide an involuntary smile, for he 
was sure that this question was prompted by a 
sudden idea that Miss Deane meant to imply 
that she was going to be married the next 
morning. 

'^Why, Mrs. Wilton comes to-morrow,'' an- 
swered Isabel, '^ and a few days afterwards Lau- 
riston begins to fill, and there'll be no fun at all 
except when I sHp away and come here all by 
myself." 

^^Tou shall have every facility," said Mr. 
Eivers ; " I'll give you one of my private keys, 
and there shall be a third chair always ready in 
the hbrary when Lennard and I are sitting at 
work. What do you say, Lennard, will you accept 
this lady as your fellow- secretary ?" 

" Oh ! with all my heart," said Eobert, '' if 
you'll let me teach her her work. I'm afraid she 
isn't quite so accurate and orderly as you like 
your secretaries to be. She's apt to leave her 
manuscripts about." 
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He spoke mischievously and glanced, as he 
spoke, at the music-book, into which Miss Deane 
had once slipped a little pencil note for him. 
But Miss Deane had her wits about her, and never 
scattered any manuscripts which could possibly 
involve her in a diflSculty if they were discovered. 
On the occasion to which Robert alluded, 
words which she had written had only been— 
^' Don't be cross. There's no reason,'' with 
neither address nor signature. 

'^ A pretty fellow you are to preach order," 
growled Mr. Rivers, not quite pleased with the 
familiarity of Robert's joke. 

^^ Now Merhn," said Miss Deane, '^ you are 
not to be cross. I'm planning something. You 
know this day two months is my birthday, and we 
are to be all assembled — allJ^ (Sydney thought 
that she pronounced the last word with very em- 
phatic and significant expression). '^Now don't 
you think that something very grand ought to be 
done in honour of such a birthday ?" 

She laid her hands caressingly on his arm, and 
looked up in his face. 

^^ Ugh ! how he's grinning !" whispered 
Robert to Sydney. Mr. Rivers was far too plea- 
santly engrossed to overhear any asides. 

^' What can we do that will be grand enough ?" 
asked he, " you have only to command." 

^' It would be nothing at all if I were to give 

a party myself," she said, '^ because I am always 
VOL. ni. 2 
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doixng iahskt sorfc of thing, and it^s only natural and 
stupid. But if yo« were to ghre a party— a party 
for m<2, you know — oh. Merlin, it would be so 
charming V 

She paused, and there is no question that Mr. 
Rivers looked a little ghastly, though he did not 
desist from what Eobert<;aUed his grinning. He 
could not mustOT words to answer her. 

'^I won't frighten you too muph,'' she re- 
sumed, ^^you shall hav« time to think of it; only 
please remember, and let everybody remember 
that you have not quite said no.'' 

^^ It's the hardest work in the world to say no 
to you, Isabel," replied Mr, Eivers, rather dole- 
fully ; ^' I don't believe I'm competent to do it. 
Ask me something else if you can !" 

'' No, no," replied she,^' there's nothing else I 
want. I'm not going to tease you. I'U just 
leave you to think it over in your kindest way — 
TOmembering always that it's my birthday, and 
that I've begged for it. Such a place for a 
party !" she continued, turning to the two young 
men ; ^' only fancy these rooms properly lighted. 
Why you'd want no amusement except walking 
tiirough them. It's a sin and a shame never to 
show them to the county. But now I've pro- 
mised not to tease about it, because I know he's 
going to be kind and good, and if when he's 
thought it weU over, he can't bring himself to 
say yes to please me, I'U never trouble him about 
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it again, and I'll never ask him any other fevour 
MB long as I live. So now, quick, we're to talk 
of some other subject. Is the portrait of my 
MisB JElivers come home yet V 

The portrait of whidi she spoke represented a 
beauty among the Rivers's ancestry, in whom 
there had been found or imagined a likeness to 
Miss Dearie, It had sufficed some damage, aUd 
was DOW just sent home from the cleaner's. 

^^ Let us go and examine it,^^ cried Mr. Rivers, 
■sisarting up. '^ It was installed in its proper place 
this morning." 

He led the way to the great gallery, and the 
picture was inspected and commented upon, 
Isabel mounted upon a chair and placed her face 
beside the face in the picture, challenging her 
companions to pronounce an opinion as to the 
resemblance, and to decide which was the prettier 
of the two. She was piqued by the languor with 
which Sydney looked at her. A pair of hazel 
eyes were gazing at him out of a white young 
face, and making him blind to all other forms and 
fashions of beauty. 

^^Mr. Sydney Lennard does not admire pic- 
tures," said she. 

He roused himself at this. ^^ I don't under- 
stand them,'^ he answered, withholding the com- 
pliment which she perhaps expected, ^^and 
therefore my admiration is hardly worth express- 
ing. But there is one little portrait in this 
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gallery which I like so very much, that I want to 
ask a question about it. Will you let me show 
it to you?'' 

He addressed Mr. Rivers, who immediately 
accompanied him as he moved across the room in 
search of the picture of which he had spoken. 
Isabel, who was left standing on her chair by her- 
self, felt just a Httle out of countenance, and did 
not like Sydney the better for it. The immediate 
result of the feeling, however, was that she snubbed 
Eobert, who advanced with considerable empresse- 
ment to help her to descend from her elevation. 




CHAPTER II. 

EEMINI8CEKCES PEEHAPS ? 

IHAT picture? saidMr.Eivers, standings 
n still before it. It was small, and not , 
very well painted. It represented a 
lady in a sheplierdess hat and square- 
cut bodice, holding a fan in her hand. Neither 
the costume nor the execution was worthy of 
particular notice; but the face was certainly 
interesting and handsome. Still even here there 
seemed nothing sufficiently striking to account 
for Sydney's selection. 

"That is not a portrait," continued Mr. 
Eivers, after a pause, turning on his heel and 
walking away to the other side of the room. 
" It's a fancy head." 

Miss Deane was now looking at it. " Do you 
admire it so very much ?" said she to Sydney. 
"I dare say the sitter was a good-looking 
woman; but I don't see anything very remark- 
able about it." 

" It is a tiresome trick of memory which has 
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dwKwn me; to it/^ lepKed Sydney. '^'^It's Kke 
some OBe — the face is quite familiar to me — but 
I can^t put a name to it^ and tld» tormaits me/^ 

^^ Oh/^ said Isabel, '^ that sort of chase, when 
you don^teven see your game, is so very tantalizing. 
I know well what it is in music. You recognize 
la phrase ; it is an old friend ; it stays with you ; 
at every moment it seems to be just going to open 
the door and let you in. ; and yet you are still lefb 
on the outside, shivering and supplicating.^' 

Eobert crossed the room and introduced his 
face between Isabel and Sydney. ^^ Look sharp !" 
whispered he, ^^ Othello's behind you.'' 

Miss Deane looked really angry as she turned 
away from the picture, and rejoined Mr. Rivers, 
who had certainly been listening to the little 
colloquy between her and Sydney with unusual 
intentness. 

^' I can teU you who that picture's like !" 
cried the reckless Robert. " I say, Syd^ what's, 
the name of that lunatic you're so fond of ? The 
preaching woman, who builds her own crinolines 
and wears a crown, and has holes in her gloves,, 
and believes that she invented the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge V 

^^Anne Arran !" exclaimed Sydney. ^^Tou 
are right. It's really a strong likeness ; but I 
don't wonder that I could not hit upon the name. 
It's Anne Arran thirty years ago, and in a Sauicy 
dress."^ 
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" Why, she wears a fancy dress always/' pur- 
sued Eobert. ^^ Never you let her see this pic- 
ture ! It's just the sort of costume she'd adopt 
for going to hospitals^ if she were once to see 
herself in it-; and she'd say it cheered the 
nerves of the patients — thafs exactly what 
she'd say." 

^' You know Mrs. Arrati ?" said Mr. Eivers. 

'^ Intimately," replied Sydney. " Do you ?" 

^^ I knew something of her some years ago ; 
but I have lost sight of her for a long time. I 
should hardly have supposed that she could retain 
any likeness to that picture now." 

^^Then it was reckoned like her?" said 
Sydney, surprised. 

'^ I suppose it must have been, since both you 
and your brother perceive a resemblance. But 
there's no saying in what a likeness consists. I 
dare say none of you will be able to detect one 
in this." He placed a miniature before them as 
he spoke. It was the portrait of a young man 
in the evening dress of the first part of the present 
century ; embroidered waistcoat, ciit very low ; 
unexcepticmable tie, smoothly shaven lips and 
chin, and hair elaborately curled. In such an 
attire it must have been very difficult for the 
living human being not to look ridiculous ; for a 
picture it is simply monstrous. They contem- 
plated it with countenances of most imsatisfactory 
vacuity. 
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^' Well /^ began Mr. Bivcrs, with an accent 

of mortification, which at once revealed his secret. 
Isabel, quick as lightning, cut across his speech. 

" Why, Merhn, how could you fancy that we 
should be puzzled for a moment ! Your own 
self, of course ! Eeally you did it so well that 
you almost tricked me, and I was beginning to 
wonder whether you had had a twin brother whom 
I never heard of.^^ 

She did this so admirably that she quite took 
herself in, and very nearly took in Mr. Rivers. 
The laugh with which he turned to her had, 
however, a slight — unmistakable — tone of con- 
sciousness in it, as of a man who surrenders, but 
who knows all the while that his own weakness 
has quite as much to do with his submission as 
the strength of his adversary. 

Sydney had still his request to make, and his 
awkward little bit of information to communicate. 
He chose his opportunity as they were leaving 
the gallery. He lingered behind with Mr. 
Rivers. 

^^ Shall you be able to spare my brother to 
me for a week V^ asked he. ^^ I want him in 
London for a little while, if it is not inconvenient 
to you to let me have him before your grand ball 
comes off.^^ 

" No balls for me V replied Mr. Rivers, with 
a grim smile. ^^ One can^t say no to a lady to her 
face, you see ; but she must be a witch indeed 
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if she can transform me into a giver of balls. A 
witch indeed !^^ And he repeated the words 
with great gusto, and looked as if he were staring 
an imaginary Miss Deane very hard in the face 
while he uttered them. Sydney felt by no means 
sure that the ball would not come off in the end, 
but he considered Mr. Rivers^s evident anxiety to 
produce an opposite impression upon him a 
decided proof of respect. He paused for an 
answer to his petition. 

'^ You want your brother/^ said Mr. Rivers, 
abruptly. ^^ Well, there^s a bed for you here. 
Can^t you make a holiday yourself and come down? 
I've heaps of work for you.*' 

'^A holiday quite to my taste,'' answered 
Sydney, laughing ; " but I mustn't think of it. 
I have several rather anxious cases to watch just 
now." 

Mr. Rivers was silent. It was one of his 
characteristics to feel the keenest pity for all 
physical suffering, and to commend any amount 
of self-sacrifice for its relief, while all mental 
pangs seemed to him to be either weaknesses or 
faults, and to require severe treatment. If a 
finger ached he was ready to darken the room 
and walk on tiptoe ; if a heart was breaking, he 
said "pshaw! it can mend itself!" This made 
it extremely difficult for those who were in any 
way dependent upon him for theii' comfort to 
know how to behave, or how to feel towards him. 
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He alternately outraged tliein^ and established 
strong elaims upon their gratitude. He had 
nothing to say when Sydney quoted his patients ; 
but as he intensely disliked not getting what he 
wanted, he looked very cross. 

Sydney passed from the subject for the 
moment. " I am obliged/' said he, ^^ to trouble 
you for an instant on a forbidden point. I am 
not able to undertake any longer to forward your 
remittances to — those ladies.'' 

In spite of himself, Sydney felt that his cheek 
burned, and that his manner was embarrassed. 
Mr. Rivers noted it well. 

"Ha!" cried he, "how's this? Hereby 
hangs a tale. Come, my friend, confess — open 
your heart — ^J shan't think the worse of you if 
you own yourself to have been an innocent and 
chivalrous-minded dupe." 

Sydney, much annoyed,, handed him a card, 
on which he had written Helen's address, of 
course under her feigned name.. "I give you 
the necessary information," said he, ^^and I 
would rather say no more on the subject." 

" Of course !" rejoined his tormentor ; '^ we'll 
show you all possible forbearance. Neither Troy 
nor the Garden of Eden shall be so much a^ 
alluded to in your presence till you have had time 
to recover yourself." 

Let me assure you " began Sydney. 

"So, no ; I beheve you without assurances* 
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You haTO made a blander, and you are ashamed 
of it. Courage, man ! i was four-and-twenty 

myself once^ as that miniatnre bears witness. 
Gcdden days ! What matter if one cluster of 
grapes turns to ashes in the mouth, there's 
another hanging above your head, and there's a 
strong hand to pluck it/' 

The manner in which Mr. Eivers deHvered hia 
occasional metaphors was perfectly indescribable. 
He always made a little pause first, and glared, 
as if to say, " Don't be frightened ! There's 
something coming t" and then he declaimed hia 
simile with deliberate and measured force, ter- 
minating it with one of his finest roars. 

Sydney was too much vexed to smile. Mr. 
Rivers was, however, so much delighted with his 
own eloqiaence and with Sydney's discomfiture, 
that ha granted the wished-for hohday then and 
there, and made no difficulty at all about- 
allowing Bobert to return to London with hia 
brother. He had a word to say on his own 
account before they rejoined the others. 

^^You know this Mrs. Arran. What is she 
doing now?" 

^^It's difficult to say what she's not doing. 
Shf> is a most energetic and thoroughly good 
woman, with a great deal of abiUty. She works 
as a nurse and a missionary in one. She looks 
up some of the worst districts in London, caters 
for the schools, watches over the patients who 
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come out of hospital, takes special and most 
effective care of those who are sick in their own 
homes, does a little occasional preaching when- 
ever she can, tries to reform the most hopeless 

subjects '^ 

^^ And fails — fails in whatever she undertakes, 
eh V interrupted Mr. Rivers, with a fierceness of 
tone which fairly startled Sydney, who turned to 
him with a surprised ^^ No, I did not say so ; very 
far from it/^ 

^^But I say so !'' cried Mr. Eivers. ^^ Bring 
me one well-attested case of success, and VYl 
bring you a hundred failures. I know how it is. 
I tell you I don^t believe there's one case of suc- 
cess. These benevolent fanatics, who think it is 
their business to reform the world, being specially 
upheld by the sense that they donH need any re- 
formation themselves, go blundering on, and 
never so much as pause to question the results of 
what they are doing. I tell you they do mis- 
chief; they teach hypocrisy; they foster all 
sorts of deception; there^s nothing practical 
about them ; they satisfy themselves with shams 
and shows and masks ; they never do any work 
-r-not they. But they cast up their eyes, and 
make long faces, when they pass the real work- 
ers — the men. who concern themselves with acts> 
and who test a principle by its fruits. ^ Stand 
by,' say they, ^ we are holier than thou V That's 
what they all come to.'' 
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'^ Pardon me,'' cried Sydney, indignantly. 
'^ Not a word that you liave said touches Anne 
Arran. She is one of the hardest workers that I 
know anywhere, and the fruits of her work " 

^^ Show them to me V^ shouted Mr. Eivers ; 
^' I don't see them ; where are they?" 

^^ Come to me in London," answered Sydney, 
'^ and I'll show you a few of them ; but only a 
few, mind, and those not among the best. ^ We 
can't subject human beings to chemical tests, and 
catalogue all their qualities, and then lay them up 
. in museums, duly labelled. We are obliged to wait 
for that, and to wait in considerable doubt. The 
day may perhaps come when all the unseen 
labour of this world will be revealed visibly and 
tangibly ^" 

^' Stop ! That's all I want," cried Mr. Eivers. 
You concede all when you say that. Visible and 
tangible, indeed ! I should think not. I'm quite 
content when these people are willing to admit 
that they can show nothing visible or tangible 
for their pains, and that we must wait till we get 
into the next world, whatever that may mean, 
before we can know anything about what they 
have done. That sort of argument is safe from 
an answer, but it can affect no man who is accus- 
tomed to deal with facts. Let these people have 
their way and go their way. It's nothing to me; 
and if it's any satisfaction to them to think them- 
selves better than all the rest of the world, and 
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to draw a line excluding all whom they choose to 
<X)nsider worse than themselves, why they^re wel- 
come to it. I would rather be on my own side 
of the line than on theirs ; that's all.'' 

Hiis manner of thought was one to which 
Sydney was accustomed in Mr. Sivws ; but he 
did not understand the peculiar bitterness and 
vdiemence with which it was now proclaimed, 
and he felt that it would not be wise to take up 
the cudgels for poor Anne Airan, or, at least, 
that it would not be wise to take them up with 
any great amount of force. She was only a 
chance example of the class which Mr. Rivers 
wanted to anathematize and annihilate. There 
was little probability that they would ever come 
personally in contact; and if they did, why 
Heaven help them both ! He oould not imagine 
any two people on earth less capable of doing 
each other justice. 

Something of this feeling he expressed when 
he answered, ^^ Well, I am quite sure tiiat you 
would be the first to admit the value of such real, 
hearty, self-denying labour as Anne Arran's, if 
you could see it ; but, at the same time, I must 
allow that you are not very well suited to each 
other.'' 

'^What do you mean by that?" cried Mr. 
Rivers, turning short upon Sydney, as if he would 
have struck him. Sydney drew up with a half- 
playful look of alarm, which made his eccentric 
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sad excitable host feel a little ashamed of himself. 
He aaid no mcxre on the point of dispute, but took 
Sydney by the arm and added abruptly, ^' Come 
in to luncheon — ^we shall be late.^' 

They entered the dining-room, and found 
ihere Robert and Miss Deane, who were awaiting 
their arrivsd reff patiently. They were in the 
oriel window together, flirting conspicuously. 
Isabel wiis tying ^p a bouquet of hot-house 
flowers, and Robert was helping or hindering 
lier in the occupation. He was looking much too 
closely and uninterruptedly into her face to be 
dcdng his work skilfully, and she was making 
pretty gam© of his blunders, and ignoring the 
iseal object of his attention. Mr. Eivers stopped 
on the threshold of the room and jsaid to Sydney, 
with an air of delight, " Every man who comes 
near that girl falls in love with her ! It^s the 
most curious thing I ever saw in my life.'^ 

^^ Here you are, you two, at last,^' said Isabel, 
^ily ; '^ we really thought you were never 
OGoning ; I should have gone to hunt for you in 
another five minutes.^^ 

Mr. Eivers gave one look at the well-spread 
table, and then rang the bell. '^ Bring lundieon,^' 
said he, when the servant obeyed his summons. 
The man looked at the table, too, and stood hesi- 
tating, door in hand. 

'^ It is up, sir,'^ said he, respectfully, after an 
uneasy pause. 
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Mr. Rivers took no notice of this rejoinder, 
but, turning his back on the room, joined Isabel 
in the window, and began to criticize her bouquet * 
and to offer her some of his special treasures, 
which she told him that she had not presumed to 
gather. The footman waited in vain ; and as no 
fresh order was vouchsafed, witMdrew in mild de- 
spair. As soon as the door had closed behind 
him, and a moderate interval had been allowed 
in which he might accomplish his journey back to 
the kitchen department, Mr. Rivers rang the bell 
again with increased violence. 

^^ Bring luncheon !^^ reiterated he, precisely 
in the tone which he had before used ; and when 
he had given the order, he went on flourishing 
over Miss Deane's bouquet, while everybody felt 
a Kttle ashamed and uncomfortable, and nobody 
ventured to laugh. 

Sydney, good-natured and quick-sighted, came 
to the rescue of the persecuted domestic, who 
stood helplessly looking about the room. He 
drew attention, by a silent signal, to the fact, 
that one of the silver salt-cellars was without a 
spoon. The culprit started and reddened when 
the truth broke upon him, gave Sydney a glance 
of gratitude, and supplied the deficiency in a 
moment. Mr. Rivers, who did not appear to be 
taking the slightest notice, moved immediately 
to the table, with an air of polite unconcern. 

^^I think luncheon is ready,^' observed he. 
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with a little bow. He did not permanently ignore 
his victory, however. He was self-complacent on 
the subject, and after a while he began to deliver 
his sentiments about servants in general. 

^^ I pique myself on training my household/' 
said he. ^^I never scold. When a man comes 
to me I tell him what his duties will be. I tell 
him also that I do not expect perfection; but 
that what I do expect is, that he shall, in all 
cases, discover and supply his own omissions. If 
he is incapable of doing so much as that, he must 
go. If a man has the making of a good servant 
in him, he will be guided by a look. He sees 
that I am dissatisfied. He knows what he ought 
to have done. He examines what he has done, 
detects the mistake, corrects it, and the whole 
thing is set right without anger, without annoy- 
ance, and, above all, without one of those dia- 
logues between master and servant which I look 
upon as the very height of ill-breeding.^' 

Yes, Merlin dear, I know,'' answered Miss 
Deane ; " but it doesn't always quite succeed. 
We never got that apricot preserve, if you re- 
member, though you rang the bell seven times 
and said tea was not ready." 

" I dismissed the man," said Mr. Eivers, 
shortly. 

^^ Oh yes, I know you did," she replied; ^^ but 
I had to go without my apricot preserve, and I 
could have had it in a moment, if you would have 

VOL. in. 3 
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let me ask for it; and I did not in the least 
want to have the man dismissed for such a 
trifle/' 

'^ There are no trifles in ordering a house- 
hold,'' retorted Mr. Eivers. '^ It is by treating 
little things as trifles that we cause our servants 
to neglect great things. It should never be for- 
gotten that you can cause a man to be what you 
expect him to be. If he knows that he is to 
expect no mercy^ he takes care not to require 
any. If you are indulgent^ he is careless^ and 
he despises you. Always take for granted that 
he will neglect his work^ if he knows that he can 
neglect it with impunity. And never imagine 
that you can reduce a man by mere discomfort. 
An indolent man gets accustomed to discomfort ; 
he breathes it like his native air. He moves 
under the weight of a great heap of unfulfilled 
duties^ and never knows it/' 

'^ Except when you tell him,'' said Isabel, who 
felt that she had ventured rather far in convict- 
ing Mr. Rivers' s system of a flaw in the matter of 
the apricot preserve, and was anxious to make 
up for it by docility and encouragement now. 
'' You certainly do contrive to make your people 
do more work than anybody else's." 

He acknowledged the tribute with a smile, 
and went on — 

^' A man gets accustomed to being in debt, 
and minds it no more than I mind paying my 
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bills/' (^^I wish he wouldn't look at me," 
thought Eobert.) ^^A schoolboy gets accus- 
tomed to impositions; he swims in them, and 
never comes to land ; before he's out of one he's 
in another. A bad system — a stupid system. 
Flog him, and have done with it, and start him 
afresh to open a fresh account. It's the fashion 
to say, ' Let a man learn to leave off misconduct- 
ing himself, by encountering the natural conse- 
quences of his own misconduct.' I say that 
won't do. It's too slow. If I have the manage- 
ment of him, I take care to provide his miscon- 
duct with a few unnatural consequences, which 
are quick, unpleasant, and instructive. He under- 
stands himself much better with this assistance, 
and behaves accordingly." 

Mr. Eivers spoke out of such an abundance 
of thought on this subject, which was one of his 
prime hobbies, that it was not always quite easy 
to perceive the connection of his ideas. But his 
system was really complete, and he adhered to it 
closely. He did not consider that he was now 
expounding it ; he was only throwing out a few 
hints for the use of the multitude. He had 
talked himself into charity with all the world, 
and he wished Sydney and Eobert a most affec- 
tionate farewell, standing some time in the hall 
with them, saying good-natured things to Eobert 
about his work and his hoUday, and charging 
Sydney to take care of him, and to see that he 
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got into no miscliief. He had a special word_, at 
parting, for Sydney himself- 

" If you see Mrs. Arran, tell her that you 
have met an old acquaintance of hers. Tell her 
how I am living, and what I am doing. It may 
interest her.^' 

" Shall I tell her how much you disapprove 
of her theories V asked Sydney, with a smile. 
'^ She is very well able to fight for them.^^ 

'^ I know that,'' said Mr. Eivers ; and after a 
little pause, he added, '^ and she knows my 
view^. Tell her they are just what they always 
were, only ripened by experience, and bearing 
the test of it well. Eemember me kindly to 
her, though, and say — say that I hope she is 
as happy as I am.'' 

^^I will tell her what you say," answered 
Sydney, struck by something imusual in his 
hosfs manner, but not very well able to define 
what it was. '^I can answer for her being a 
very happy woman. Her faith is the most sub- 
stantial that I ever encountered, and she lives 
upon it." 

^^ Faith — in what ?" asked Mr. Eivers. He 
did not wait for an answer to the question, but 
went on : *^ I know what you would say, and I 
know what I think to be the truth. Faith in 
self, in success, and in imagination. All very 
well for those who are able to live upon such 
food, and all very well, as long as it lasts." 
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" It will last^ I believe^ till it is no longer 
necessary/' said Sydney ; ^^ and as for its being 
faith in self, I must say a word against that " 

^^Oh, I know the prosopopoeia V^ interrupted 
Mr. Eivers ; " you needn't set it out before me at 
full length ; and I won't quarrel with anything 
which makes a fellow- creature happy." 

The large benevolence of this sentiment was 
so amazing, that Sydney thought it must be a 
sarcasm. But Mr. Rivers's voice was a Uttle soft, 
and his face a little melancholy, and there was 
no knowing what to make of him. Railway time 
would not wait for the investigation, and the 
brothers said their good-bye at last, and drove oflf. 

" You had a nice specimen of him about the 
salt-spoon," said Robert, '^ Now, didn't he de- 
serve to be put in the corner ? That sort of 
thing he calls a system, and I call a temper, and 
it ought to be shaken out of him, and should be, 
if I was his father." 

They reached the station. The afternoon 
was misty and dark, and the lamps were already 
lighted. As they came upon the platform the 
down-train was landing its passengers, and they 
had to wait till this operation was completed 
before they could cross to the opposite side. 
Robert was looking after his luggage, and catch- 
ing a boy to hold the horse. Sydney was indulg- 
ing himself with a quiet pipe, as he leaned against 
ome of the pillars, and watched the familiar pro- 
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cess of unloading the train, almost without know- 
ing what he was looking at. Presently he felt 
Robertas hand upon his shoulder. 

^^ I say, you haven^t seen Larton, have you ? 
He^s due by this train, and he's to take the cart 
back. It will be a sell if he doesn't turn up. 
Our old friend will never forgive me, if I leave 
the mare to wait for him with only that little 
rascal to take care of her ; and yet it would be 
a frightful bore to have to wait for him our- 
selves. There's not another up-train before eight 
o'clock." 

^^ I don't know Larton when I see him," was 
Sydney's answer. 

*'I daresay the beggar travels first-class," 
observed Robert, looking eagerly along the strag- 
gling line of passengers, and muttering to him- 
self, as an appropriate quotation — 

" Where the broken line, enlarging, 
Falls or flies across the platform, 
There, be sure, was Larton charging — (Yes, and precious 
high be charges, too, when he gets a chance) — 
There, be sure, you'll see his fat form.** 

And there he is !" 

Robert was darting oflF, but Sydney held him 
fast. 

'^ Where ? who ? which ? Not that big fel- 
low in the white choker, with a black bag in his 
hand?" 

^^ Yes," said Robert. " What a guy he has 
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made of himself, to be sure ! Let me go, Sy d 

what on earth's the matter with you ?" 

Sydney let him go with a suppressed excla- 
mation, and turning away hastily, passed over to 
the other platform before the required permission 
for passengers to cross was announced, and in- 
curred a brief rebuke from a calm official for so 
doing. If he had been in France, he would 
have been seized by the shoulders, and embraced, 
and very likely borne back to his starting-point 
with tender, though indignant, triumph; but 
Englishmen are quite content that lives should 
be risked, if only they are not risked without 
warning. 

It was not till they had set off on their jour- 
ney that Sydney delivered his shot. 

'^ Pve something to tell you, Bertie,^^ said he^ 

*^ You look as if you had,^' answered Eobert. 
^^ Come — out with it.^^ 

^^It's a piece of masquerading which can't 
have a good meaning. The Mr. Sedgwick who 
was calling upon Helen to-day, and who is 
directing her movements just now, is your friend 
Larton.'^ 

Eobert sprang forward as if he would have 
stopped the train. Finding that impossible, he 
whistled, put his hands in his pockets, and re- 
lieved his feelings by the utterance of a small 
oath. Then he attacked Sydney: ^^But why 
didn't you say so ? Why did you let him go V^ 
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"It might have done harm instead of good 
to let him discover that he was recognized. The 
people to be told are his master and Helen, and 
we must let them know without delay /^ 

" I daresay Eivers knows all about it,'^ cried 
Eobert. ''I told you something was brewing. 
I wasn^t idle while you two were colloguing 
in the library. I was making the most of my 
time with Miss Deane ; and 1^11 tell you what I 
found out : I^m quite certain that Captain 
Adrian Eivers is on his way home, and that he's 
expected to arrive before this birthday fete.^^ 

Sydney could not satisfy himself as to the 
grounds of Eobert^ s opinion ; but in the opinion 
Eobert remained unshaken. He gathered it from 
Miss Deane^s looks, from her tones, from her 
little allusions, and interrupted sentences. He 
was sure that she was very anxious about this 
birthday of her^s, and that some important point 
was to be decided before it arrived. He thought 
it not improbable that her engagement was to 
be regularly announced. He said that there 
had been for some time a remarkable change 
in her manner to him. She was less con- 
fidential and more sentimental. Sometimes she 
seemed quite melancholy ; but when he pressed 
her to allow him to resume his old place of 
adviser (and Eobert always spoke of this relation 
between them as if it had dated from their 
earUest childhood), she constantly evaded his 
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entreaties. Robert talked about her to Sydney 
with a certain awkwardness, which he had not 
felt when Enuly and Jessy were his listeners. 
He was ready — ^though not quite so ready as he 
would have been a Httle while ago — to fire up in 
her defence if the occasion ofiered ; but he rather 
sought to avoid the occasion. He could not get 
rid of an oppressive notion that Sydney dis- 
approved of everything that Miss Deane did, 
said, or looked. In reaUty Sydney did not 
think enough about her either to approve or 
disapprove. 

As soon as the brothers reached London, 
they drove to Helenas lodgings* 

^^ I fear that they may hesitate to admit me,^^ 
said Sydney, as they approached the door. " I 
think the best plan will be for you to send up 
your card and write below the name ^ from Fen- 
bury Park ; on important business.^ That will 
settle the question.'^ 

Robert acquiesced. He was subdued by the 
emotion which he could not help reading on the 
face of the man whom he had been accustomed 
to look upon as a model of self-control. When 
they descended at the door he was quite awe- 
struck to see that Sydney turned pale. 

''By Jove,^' said he to himself, ''I don^t 
believe I could ever turn pale for any woman !^' 

The servant answered their knock. The 
ladies are not at home, sir, said she. ''They 
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went away rather sudden, and they are not 

coming back/' 

^' Gone V^ exclaimed Sydney. ^^ Where V* 
" That's what we don^t know, sir. However, 

they was to write to-morrow morning, and send 

an address ; and if you please to call, you can 

hear.'' 




CHAPTER III. 

A STUDY OP A FACE. 

I YDNEY stood still, like a man who has 
received a great blow and is deter- 
mined not to fall under it. He did 
not hear the suggestions, consolations^ 
and arguments which his brother addressed to 
him. Robert was sony and sympathetic; but 
his sympathy was always abundant in words ; in 
fact, he knew no other mode of expressing it. 
And as Sydney did not listen, the great flow of 
language did not disturb him. It disturbed 
the woman of the house, however, who came 
hurrying out as soon as she ascertained who her 
visitors were. 

" I'm very sorry, Mr. Lennard/' said she ; 
" I was afraid, sir, you would be terribly put 
about. I sent to you the very moment I knew 
the ladies was going away ; but you was not at 
home. Miss Eva caYne back, sir, after her sister 
was in the cab, and told me I should have her 
address by to-morrow's post, in case of any 
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letters to be forwarded. They packed up in the 
greatest of haste, and there's a good many things 
forgotten. Would you please to look at the 
rooms, sir ?'' 

Sydney walked up- stairs in silence. The 
dreariness of that deserted room ! It was quite 
a blessing that he could only see it imperfectly 
by the flicker of the one candle which the woman 
set upon the table. The grate was full of new 
ashes; the furniture had all been moved from 
the wall, in preparation for a vigorous cleaning, 
and it stood aimlessly about the room in unsettled 
attitudes, as if it did not know what was expected 
of it. On the table was a glass flower-vase, half 
filled with discoloured water, with two or t^bree 
leaves floating upon it. "Miss Eva had re- 
membered to fetch the nosegay just at the last.^' 
Beside it lay a heap of collected trifles, gleaned 
since the departure of the sisters; a rumpled 
pocket-handkerchief, a stray glove, a smelling- 
bottle, two or three books, and a little bunch of 
cornelian charms, which Eva had worn at her 
watch-chain. These last Sydney took in his 
hand, and stood looking at them as if he could 
not make up his mind to lay them down. 

"Would you please to take charge of the 
things, sir V asked the woman. " There's 
nothing left up-stairs. Vve turned out all the 
drawers, and searched every place, and these are 
all the things the ladies forgot/' 
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'^ No^'' said Sydney, turning away from the 
table with an eflfort ; " I would rather leave it all 
to you. I shall be in this neighbourhood to- 
morrow morning about post-time, and Fll call. 
Thank you. Good evening.^^ 

He ran down-stairs without waiting another 
moment, and walked away with Robert. 

'^Can you amuse yourself this evening ?'* 
asked he*, presently, in his usual voice ; ^^ I want 
to see Anne Arran, and I think that^s a visit not 
much to your taste.'' 

^^ Thank you,'' repUed Eobert, with anima- 
tion ; ^^ I'd rather be excused, certainly. Don't 
think about me. There are lots of places I can 
go to, and I'm safe to be jolly. I wish I could 
do anything for you." 

'^ There is something you can do," said 
Sydney. " I want you to write to Mr. Rivers, 
and tell him all about this man of his. It will 
come better from you than from me ; and he'll 
feel that it's no more than your plain duty to 
make him acquainted with what may be a regular 
piece of treachery. Tell him that this Larton 
has twice presented himself under the name of 
Sedgwick, as an accredited messenger from 
Captain Adrian Rivers, showing a written autho- 
rity, and undertaking to direct Helen's move- 
ments, on behalf of Captain Rivers. Don't 
suggest anything — and don't ask anything — say 
nothing that could be resented. Just give him 
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the facts, and nothing else. And get the letter 
oflF by to-night's mail ; it's barely six o'clock 
now j you can manage it, can't you ?" 

'^ Oh yes !" cried Robert, ^^ make yourself 
easy. I'll cut away home, and get it done in ten 
minutes." He wrung Sydney's hand — ^he could 
not part without some little sign of special kind- 
ness— and was off while he spoke. 

Sydney hailed a cab, and drove to Anne 
Arran's. He expected to find her at her early 
tea ; but he found the room empty, and more 
than usually untidy, which is saying a good deal. 
And he was asked to wait a little, with the 
surprising intelligence, " Mrs. Arran is dressing 
to go out; but she will be ready in a few 
minutes." Sydney could not have felt more 
astonished if he had been told that Mrs. Arran 
had accepted a commission in the army ; hardly 
so much, indeed. The maid — a paralytic woman, 
lame, and with no use of her left hand, whom 
Anne had taken out of charity, and the bigger 
half of whose work was either not done at all, or 
done by her mistress afc odd times and in a very 
odd fashion — shuffled about the room to find a 
chair for Sydney and light the reading-lamp, 
which Anne had extinguished when she went to 
perform this preternatural toilette. Even now 
Sydney thought that he must have made some 
blunder. 

^^ Did you say that your mistress was out, and 
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that you expected her home in a few minutes V^ 
aske^ he. 

t^' No, sir ! Mrs. Arran is dressing. She will 
be down directly.^' 

This poor woman, who was so incapable of 
doing servant's work that if Anne had not kept 
her she must have gone to the parish in a week, 
would have given warning on the spot if she had 
been required to say ^'my mistress.^' She 
thought it a remarkable instance of ill-breeding 
in Sydney to use such a coarse expression, and 
the tone in which she suppKed him with the right 
words was a tone of calm rebuke. 

Sydney sat down, covered his face with his 
hands, and waited. In about ten minutes Anne 
appeared, splendid beyond belief, in a silk dress, 
with an Indian shawl, and a thing upon her 
head more like a second-hand chandeHer than 
anything else. Her quick eye detected her 
friend's trouble in an instant ; but she did not 
press for more information than he was willing to 
give. She knew already that there was, for 
some unexplained reason, an end to her plan for 
Helen, and a rupture, which she was determined 
to consider temporary, of Sydney's engagement. 
He had feared some injudicious attempt to help 
him, and had communicated this much by letter 
to her at the time. 

He had begged her to ask no questions, and 
had stipulated that as a favour to himself she 
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was not to visit the sisters for the present. He 
promised to let her know as soon as he thought 
that a renewal of intercourse might be desirable. 
Anne behaved extremely well. She believed in 
her heart that she could have set the whole thing 
straight if she had been allowed to interfere. She 
was not in the least surprised when she saw 
Sydney's downcast face. It was only what she 
expected. He had made a terrible mistake, as 
most men do when they try to manage, unassisted, 
the affairs in which their happiuess is concerned. 
She grieved for him with all her heart. If he 
would let her help him she was ready at a word. 
She had very little doubt that if she had been 
permitted to continue visiting the sisters she 
could have prevented this catastrophe, and that if 
she were now suffered to resume her visits she 
could repair it. She did not know what it was, 
to be sure, but that made no difference. Never- 
theless, she abstained from reproach, and even 
from suggestion. She knew Sydney well. More 
than once he had set her quietly, but resolutely, 
aside when she was forcibly taking the reins out 
of his hand. She had a very great respect and 
affection for Sydney, but she always considered 
that self-confidence was his foible. She had, 
however, made up her mind that it was a foible, 
the correction of which must be left to time and 
experience, and that if she wished to retain his 
friendship, she must let the weak side of his 
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oliaracter alone. This was what she did now, 
with an indulgent sense of toleration that was 
almost sublime. It was a great disappointment 
to her that he had not actually come to her for 
help. But she seized the position at once, and 
accommodated herself to it. He felt it due to 
her to let her know what had happened; he 
wanted just one word of sympathy, and no more ; 
and he thought it possible that some opportunity 
might occur on which he might make use of her, 
and would not lose the chance by leaving her in 
the dark. With these persuasions she began the 
conversation, but though he said only very little, 
his look and his tone told so much, that she soon 
forgot herself and her wisdom and the mischief 
which she attributed to her enforced idleness in 
the matter, and was altogether carried away by 
generous regrets and anxieties on his account. 
He did not wish to linger on the subject, and 
soon changed it. 

'^ You are in grand toilette,'' said he, ^' what's 
going on ?" 

'^ Ah !" cried Anne, '^ a wonder you would 
never guess ! I sent to you, not knowing that 
you were out of town, and counting upon you to 
stand by me in my need. I hope I have caught 
you now. I'm sure you won't forsake me." 

'^ What in the world do you want with me ?" 
asked he. 

'^I want you to take me to the theatre. 
VOL. ni. 4 
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Don^t faint ! My next door neighbour, to whom 
I Lave had the opportunity of doing a trifling 
kindness now and then, has sent me tickets for 
his benefit — ^by-the-by, I forgot you don't know 
that he is a singer — of course I am going. It 
would be the most ungracious thing possible to 
refuse. But I confess that I was feeling a little 
nervous at going without an escort, though I 
ought to be able by this time to take pretty good 
care of myself. You'll come, won't you ? I can 
drop you at your own door for five minutes to 
make yourself presentable." 

Sydney's first impulse was to suggest that 
Robert would be a much better escort than him- 
self, and that when he was dropped, Robert might 
be picked, up. But a glance at Anne's coiffure 
checked this proposal as it reached his Hps. He 
thought it highly probable that Robert would 
decline going into public by the side of that mys- 
terious erection. And if he were taken unawares, 
and did not discover the glory of his companion 
tni it was revealed to him by the lamps of the 
lobby, he would either take to his heels in a sudden 
panic when the truth broke upon him, or stand 
his ground like a hero, but never forgive Sydney. 
So, making a virtue of necessity, and saying to 
himself, ^^As well there as anywhere else," he 
assented. 

^' Then," cried Anne, almost while he was 
speaking, ^^ let us start at once, for I wish to be 
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in my pla«e before the green cnrtain draws up. 
It is longer tlian I can reckon since I have been 
at a theatre, and I feel as if I were not more than 
twelve years old/' 

Sydney looked at her with a Kttle wonder as 
she began hurrying herself into her cloak with a 
face fall of excitement. It happened that their 
last meeting had been by the bedside of a dying 
man, whose deUrium Anne had watched through 
the night, because the wife was afraid to stay in 
the room. He had been struck then, as often 
before then, by her self-possession and her ten- 
derness. And when the sufferer recovered con- 
sciousness, and muttered words implying that his 
mind was open to religious impressions, Anne, 
taking the load as a matter of course, had knelt by 
the bedside, and poured forth an extempore prayer,, 
so fall of eloquence and simplicity, that Sydney 
had felt his own eyes moisten in company with 
those of the weepers around him. It was strange to 
recall that scene now. The contrast was almost too 
strong, but Anne's Ufe was rich in such contrasts. 

As ho handed her to the carriage he was 
obliged to make a small remonstrance. '^ Excuse 
me,'' said he, ^^ but there is such a very large pin 
sticking out at the back of your cape that I don't 
think it can be intentional." 

^^ Oh ! I know what that is !" answered Anne, 
with such alacrity that he began to fear it might 
possibly be intentional. 
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'^ That's a plait I put into my Garibaldi in a 
hurry because it didn't fit. Poor Rebecca^ is so 
awkward, and she doesn't like to be told of it. 
I sometimes get the cook at next door to put me 
straight when Rebecca and I have made a mess of 
it between us, but I hadn^t an opportunity to- 
night. Would you mind doing it for me V 

'^ Am I to put it in, or take it out ?" asked 
Sydney, addressing himself to his business with 
much gravity and deliberation. 

'^ Oh ! put it in, please. Yes, that will do 
beautifully — ^many thanks.^' And she walked 
down to the cab, perfectly contented, with the 
air of a queen in high spirits. 

As they drove to the theatre, Sydney said, 
'^ Fve seen an old friend of yours to-day wno 
would, I fancy, be a little surprised if he knew 
how you were amusing yourself to-night. He 
gave me a message for you — Mr. Rivers, of 
Fenbury.^' 

Anne was perfectly dumb, and Sydney was 
somewhat puzzled. 

'^Well,^^ pursued he, ^Mon't you want to 
hear what he says V^ 

^^ Yes,^^ she repUed, in a voice very unlike her 
own. ^^ Of course. Tell me." 

'^ He asked a good many questions about your 
present life and occupations.'^ 

^^ What did you say of me ?'' interrupted she, 
with remarkable eagerness. 
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" Well, I didn^t give you a very bad clia- 
racter. But his interests lie in a very diflferent 
line from yours. He is a student and a recluse, 
except when scientific meetings or associations 
tempt him out of his cell. He told me to give 
you his remembrances, and to say that he hoped 
you were as happy as he is.^^ 

^^ Did he say that V she asked. '^ Ah ! was 
it a sarcasm or a kindness, do you think ?^^ 

" The very question which occurred to me at 
the moraent,^^ replied Sydney, ^^ but I think it 
was said in kindness. He seemed to me to be a 
little touched, though he is the most un- 
sentimental man upon the face of the earth. I 
thought he was remembering the days of his 
youth. ^' 

^^He was V she answered, ^^and he was not 
an unsentimental man then. I^m glad he sent 
me the message.^^ 

Sydney thought that she would perhaps have 
been less glad if she could have known all that 
preceded the message, but that history he kept 
to himself. He was very much struck by her 
manner. It was evident that the recollections 
which the mention of Mr. Eivers had stirred, lay 
deep in her heart, and that the stirring had not 
been an easy process. There must have been 
war between them, but he fancied that it had 
been preceded by something closer than mere 
peace. And he felt, as he said to himself, ^^ quite 
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foolishly sorry^' that he should have roused any 
painful or even disturbing thoughts just now, 
when she was giving herself up to mere childish 
enjoyment. They were roused, however, and 
she remained absolutely silent till he returned to 
her, after making his own hasty toilette. Then 
she spoke to him, with her natural animation of 
mjtnner, though with a slight tremulousness in 
her cheery tones. 

"What a strange thing association is,'* she 
said, " I told you I was twelve years old when 
we started, but you have carried me forwards to 
eighteen, and now I want to be twelve again. 
It^s a much pleasanter age.^' 

'^ I am sorry — '' began Syddby. 

^^No, don^t be sorry. I shall be glad to- 
morrow morning. Indeed I^m glad now, only Fd 
rather not think about it. Let us say no more 
about it now. I must have a talk with you some 
quiet day, but just now we^ll say no more.'^ 

When she said that, Sydney felt quite sure 
that she would say a good deal more before she 
had done; It was like the "we need not reca- 
pitulate^' in a sermon, which always ushers in a 
minute recapitulation. So he waited patiently, 
and the '^ more" came as he expected. 

" When I was eighteen,^' said Anne, with a 
sigh, " I had that man's heart in my hands, and 
I could have done what I liked with it. It would 
be affectation to be shy about it now. Probably 
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he might laugh at the recollection himself, and 
yet I don^t think he would. He was desperately 
in love.^^ 

They turned a comer as she spoke, and the 
Hght of the gas lamp streamed full upon her sin- 
gular figure as she sat well back in the comer of 
the cab, lost in a tranquil reverie about the con- 
quests of her youth. Sydney felt that it was a 
curious situation. 

'^ He is not a man to feel anything by halves,' ' 
observed Sydney. 

'^ He was a man to abandon himself to the 
pursuit of whatever might be his object at the 
time,^' she replied, " and to carry all before him 
by mere impetus. There are few like him.'' 

'^ But how was it, then, that he failed here ?" 

" He did not fail," she rejoined quickly. ^^ We 
were engaged for three years. Two of them 
were bright, happy, and hopeful. The third was 
miserable. And .the fourth year, the year after 
I broke it ofi*, was a mere blank. At least I wish 
it to be a mere blank in my recollection. It was 
the hardest battle I ever fought in my life, and it 
exhausts me only to think of it." 

'^ But why was it necessary to fight it at all ?" 
asked Sydney. ^^ I should have thought — ^" 

^'Ah!" exclaimed Anne; ^^ should-have- 
thoughts are generally wrong. Never mind about 
it now. The thing was impossible. He was a 
professed infidel — a scoffer. I set my whole soul 
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upon converting him, and failed. I had his heart ; 
but I could not get hold of his intellect. I tried 
for a year, and then I gave it up j and then he 
tried for a year, and had to give it up, too ; and 
we parted in bitterness, and have never met 
since. But he^l come home at last; Tm not 
afraid — ^he^ll come home at last. I may never 
see it or know it in this world ; but in the course 
of those two years I was permitted to sow seed 
which must bear fruit in the end. It would be 
faithless to doubt it. But you can fancy," she 
added, in a lighter tone, ^^ that it was a hard 
tin\e for me, and the remembrances are a Httle 
agitating. I did not want to go into it now — I 
did not mean to go into it ; but you led me on by 
— ^by your silence. Now let^s talk of something 
else." 

Sydney thought it a little hard that he was 
accused of leading her on by his silence. In 
order to avoid a like accusation now, he began 
to ^' talk of something else," as hie was desired ; 
but she did not like it at all. She immediately 
interrupted him. 

^^ Be sure," she began, in an exhortatory tone, 
laying her hand upon his arm, ^^ if a man really 
attaches himself to a woman '' 

The cab drew up with a jerk at this moment, 
and ^^ books of the opera'^ were vociferously 
thrust in at each window. Anne^s harangue was 
cut short. 
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They had stalls near the front, and Sydney, 
who was in no humour for enjoyment, soon 
dropped into a reverie, from which he occasionally 
roused himself to notice, with a smile, the 
unfeigned delight of his companion. She was, 
as she had herself said, " like a child/' Very 
excitable in temperament, and especially open 
to musical impressions, she was, by the course of 
her life among the hardest matters of fact, 
debarred from all opportunities of exercising or 
gratifying her taste in an ordinary way. What 
it lost in practice, it gained in keenness of 
appetite ; it was as fresh as when she was twenty 
years old. She was, if one may use such an 
expression, blas^e^ as regards the realities of life : 
but as bright as a novice in matters of imagina- 
tion. This was her pecuharity, which some would 
call a felicity, and some a. foible. She had 
not time in general even to hanker after the 
amusements in which she naturally delighted, 
and most persons in her circumstances would 
either have ceased to care for them, or lamented 
over the constant privation. She did neither; 
she forgot them in the press of business, and 
when they came to her by chance, she opened her 
whole heart in the eagerness of her welcome. In 
the presence of the most terrible incidents of 
poverty, pain, or sickness she was perfectly 
collected, ready to act, foil of help ; these were 
the things to which she was accustomed. Could 
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it be the same Aime who was now weeping over 
the woes of her Tenor before he had made his 
melodious complaint ten minutes ? Sydney could 
not help watching her ; she sat with her hands 
clasped on her knee, her eyes riveted to the 
scene before her, her ears drinking every sound, 
her face so reflecting the passions which were 
represented before her that you might have traced 
the Course of the drama in it — a perfect image of 
listening. The only sign which she gave of her 
own separate existence was that from time to 
time, as a great moment was completed, she 
touched Sydney on the arm, and, without turning 
her head, said, in a commanding whisper, ^^ Clap !" 
It was intolerable to her that the artists should 
not receive their full measure of sympathy ; and 
Sydney always obeyed on the instant, feeling that 
he could do nothing else. 

So the evening passed on. The Soprano had 
become a lunatic in the sweetest manner possible, 
and had been conveyed, let us hope, to the shelter 
of some humane asylum ; the Tenor had died in a 
lovely agony ; and the two together, miraculously 
restored to life and reason, had re-appeared to 
receive the congratulations of their friends. A 
sudden movement in the row of stalls behind 
him caused Sydney involuntarily to turn his 
head. A gentleman was standing up to allow a 
more than usually voluminous troop of ladies to 
pa^s. His face was not visible ; but he laid his 
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hand for a moment on tlie back of Sydney's 
chair, and Sydney saw it. It was a well-formed, 
aristocratic-looking hand, without a glove, and 
with a noticeable diamond on the little finger. 
It was not the diamond, however, which Sydney 
noticed ; it was a " small, triangular scar on the 
back of the hand.'' He rose with a start, which 
he was unable to suppress, and turned so as to 
command a view of the stranger's face as soon 
as he should resume his seat.* It was a foil 
minute before this occurred, but when it did 
occur there was no more doubt. Sydney had 
the photograph in his pocket; he was never 
without it ; but he did not require ocular com- 
parison to convince himself that he had looked 
upon the &ce of Captain Adrian Eivers. 

He wrote, very quietly, with a pencil, on a 
leaf torn from his pocket-book, the following 
words : — '' Helen's husband is in the seat imme- 
diately behind you." Folding this paper up 
closely, he wrote on the outside, by way of 
address — ^' Keep perfectly quiet," and laid it on 
Anne Arran's knee. He did not dare glance 
at her to ascertain the effect of his communica- 
tion ; but as a general move had taken place, 
and some of the audience had not returned to 
their seats, he looked out for a more favourable 
post of observation than that which he at present 
occupied. He soon perceived that there was a 
stall vacant near the outer end of the row in 
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whicli he was sitting, and of this he took posses- 
sion at once, leaving Anne in solitude. From 
this place he could, by turning a little sideways, 
command a view of Captain Eivers^s face. He 
was also stationed so near the approach to the 
entrance that no one could pass out without his 
knowledge. In this situation he assumed the 
attitude most convenient for his purpose, and, 
shading his eyes with his hand, indulged himself 
with a long stare at the object of so many hopes, 
fears, doubts, suspicions, and resentments. 

The performances on the stage had recom- 
menced with that favourite piece of barbarism, 
one act of an opera, plucked remorselessly from 
the place of its natural growth for the sake of 
introducing a debutante. People were settling 
themselves into their places again and preparing 
to be critical. Captain Rivers settled himself 
into his place very complacently, little guessing 
that he was himself the subject of special, and 
not very friendly, criticism. Sydney was well 
accustomed to read faces ; the study was part of 
his daily business, and much of his daily success 
depended upon the skill which he exercised upon 
it ; and the first thing which he read in this face 
was weakness. It took him entirely by surprise ; 
all the energy and virulence which he had seen 
in the photograph were the gift of the sun. The 
real, living face was unquestionably feeble. There 
was a good deal of beauty; for that he was 
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prepared — ^features such as a sculptor would have 
liked to mould, and colouring which, though a 
little faded, was full of refinement. The brow 
and lip were supercilious ; the eye was languid, 
restless, and shallow; the air was effeminate, 
but it was a voluntary and conscious effeminancy, 
which could be laid aside at pleasure.- It was 
not a want of physical courage which Sydney 
discerned in the expression, though there was 
much to lead him to the conclusion that physical 
effort might be shunned and evaded. It was a 
.want of manliness, honesty, and moral force. He 
felt that it would be hardly possible to find a 
temptation so shght that this soul would be able 
to conquer it. 

As he looked, he began to beHeve in Eobert^s 
theory. He thought that he could perceive 
vacillation and uncertainty in the very manner in 
which Captain Rivers levelled his opera-glass and 
withdrew it, without making up his mind as to 
the qualifications of the artist whom he was 
examining. Sydney could imagine any amount 
of shuffling and entanglement in this man^s 
daily life. He could believe that he had not 
dared to follow out or to abandon his passion for 
Helen ; that he had yielded himself to the fear 
or the persuasion of the moment, and passed 
from one purpose to another without steadily 
attaching himself to any; that he had not 
contrived and executed any deliberate scheme of 
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villany, but had done and would do whatever 
wrong happened to be, or to seem, expedient, 
with utter want of principle, with want of power 
even to see what was right, much less to adhere 
to it when seen. Sydney could have laughed at 
himself when he found how far he was proceeding 
in the work of constructing a character from 
mere observation of a face. But the character 
which he was constructing fitted the facts which 
were abeady in his possession like a key, and 
therefore he had some right to believe in it. 

Time was hurrying on, and Sydney had to 
consider what he must do. Should he accost 
Captain Rivers in the lobby, give him that little 
pitifiil letter from Helen, which, as we know, 
was kept ready for the chance of an encounter, 
and stand over him while he read it, watching 
the effects. This was an unpalatable idea. There 
was danger, almost certainty, of a scene in pubKc 
— a thing which no Englishman voluntarily causes 
if he is sober and not in a passion. Moreover, 
Captain Rivers might choose to return the letter 
and ignore the writer, and while there was no 
means of convicting him at hand, Sydney felt 
certain, from very sufficient experience, that no 
report which he could convey would shake Helenas 
faith in her husband^s love and goodness. To 
watch and trjice him home seemed imprac- 
ticable. The only feasible plan which occurred to 
Sydney was to make an appointment with him. 
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in such a manner that he would be Ukely to 
keep it. 

With this view he followed him into the 
passage, after the entertainment was over, and ^ 
addressed him at once. 

^^ Excuse me. Captain Adrian Eivers, I am 
waiting to speak to you.^^ 

The young man drew up with a start, and 
glanced with evident anxiety at his companion, a 
man of about his own standing, on whose arm he 
leaned. 

^^ Nonsense, man,^^ whispered the person thus 
silently appealed to, " you^re right enough now, 
you know." 

Sydney handed his card. ^^ You don^t know 
my name,^^ said he, "but I am a friend of 
Mr. Eivers. I came from Fenbury Park this 
morning. I have a little business with you. Can 
you give me a quarter of an hour V 

Captain Rivers shrugged his shoulders. " I'm 
off to Fenbury to-morrow morning,^' said he, 
" won't it do then V 

" I'm afraid not," replied Sydney. 

" Won't it wait ?" asked the other, speaking of 
the unknown business as if it were a printer's devil. 
I am afraid not," repeated Sydney. 
Then, hang it, you must come home with 
me if you will. Wilton, can you spare a place 
in your brougham ? Let me introduce Mr. 
Wilton." 
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The two men bowed, and Sydney, recognizing 
the name at once, felt himself in remarkably un- 
congenial company. Anne, who stood within 
earshot, telegraphed to him with marvellous dis- 
cretion not to mind her, and passed down the 
staircase without a word. Sydney felt a pang at 
forsaking her, but the dread of losing the advan- 
tage which seemed to be within his grasp was 
too strong to be resisted, and in five minutes more 
he found himself making third in a brougham with 
Captain Adrian Eivers and Mr. Wilton. 




CHAPTER IV. 



and 1 



OUT OP TBE WAT. 

1HE departure of the two sisters from 
their London lodging was on this wise. 
Mr. Seilgwici;, as Boon as he had got 
rid of Mr. Sydney, announced himself, 
I greeted with a degree of empressemmt 
by Helen, which rather astonished Eva. To Eva 
the mixture of familiarity and uneasiness in the 
man's behaviour was indescribably repulsive. She 
felt as if he was only withheld from being imper- 
tinent by sheer dread of the possible consequences 
to himself hereafter. Eia manner to Helen really 
set her teeth on edge. There was in it an 
assumption of knowing all about her, not thinking 
the worse of her for it, and being prepared to 
stand bor friend if she would make common 
cause with him, which was quite intolerable to 
Eva. Not that she understood its full significance, 
but she had an instiunt of disgust which carried 
her further than mere understanding. It may bo 
flnpposed, therefore, that when Helen started up 
VOL. UL 6 
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from the sofa, and stretched out her hand with 
an eager, ? Oh, here you are at last !^' Era felt 
indined to make her stately little bow as near an 
approach to a dead cnt as she dared. 

^^ Yes, young ladies, here I am,^^ replied he, 
rubbing his hands, ^^and what^s more, Pm not 
here for nothing. I'm come to run away with 
you.^^ 

^^ What V^ cried Helen, ^^ have you news ? 
have you a letter ? Oh, don't be so slow. Do 
give it to me.^' 

Mr. Sedgwick advanced towards her, opening 
his fat pocket-book, and grinning softly. '^ Not 
precisely a letter,^' said he, " per-'aps I should 
rather call it a order. But such as it is, here 
it is." 

He presented her with a slip of paper, on 
which the following sentence was written in the 
hand she knew so well : — 

^^ Matters are mending. Sedgwick will tell 
you what to do. I hope you are ready to start 
immediately.'^ 

^^To start!" exclaimed Helen, with a face 
which literally sparkled. ^^ Then we are to go to 
him. Oh, Eva, Eva, do you hear ? Oh, we can 
be ready in five minutes. Are you coming with 
us? Where are we going? Oh, baby, babv, 
baby, we are going to papa." She threw herself 
down upon her knees, clasped baby in her arms 
as she uttered this apostrophe, and broke into a 
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passion of tears and sobs^ interspersed with 
little bursts of laughter^ and assurances that sbe 
was "quite well'' and "quite ready/' Eva 
went to her^ raised her in her arms, and soothed 
her with the utmost tenderness. 

" Now, you know if you're to give way in 
this manner, there's an end of everything," said 
Mr. Sedgwick, in a tone of remonstrance. " You'll 
not be fit for your journey, and you'll not be fit 
for what's to come after it, and I shall be obhged 
to put everything oflf, whether you like it or no. 
Try to get the better of it now, for you've no 
time to lose." 

'^ There's nothing in the world the matter, 
with me," gasped Helen. "I'm only going a 
little mad with joy — that's all. Eva, how quiet 
you are. I can't understand you. Just run and 
pack everything up, there's a darling. I sup- 
pose you can wait a quarter of an hour, Mr. 
Sedgwick ?" 

" That's just about the time that I can wait," 
he replied, pulling out his watch. '^Eighteen 
minutes I can give you, young ladies, an^ no 
more. Only please not to leave me alone with 
the baby, for I might Urt him in my efforts to 
make myself agreeable, having no experience in 
that capacity." 

Eva took the child in her arms, and said in a 
trembling voice, " But where are we going, and 
how ? You have told us nothiiig." 
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^' Time enough to tell all on the road, Miss/^ 
answered Mr. Sedgwick ; ^^ you^re going to a very 
comfortable, weU-known seaport town, where you 
can embark for the continent if necessary, or 
where anybody who is on the continent now, and 
wishes to come to you, can come without the 
slightest of difficulty. IVe bespoke a lodging, 
and you^ll be at ^ome before dark.^^ 

^^ And is Captain Eivers thereto receive us?^^ 
asked Eva. 

" WeU," said Mr. Sedgwick, looking at his 
watch, as if he was determined to be accurate, 
'^ he's not precisely there at this present moment 
of time, and railroads and steamers are uncertain 
articles, so that I won^t venture to pledge myself 
for his being there to a moment, anyhow. But 
it^s there I^m to take you — .'^ 

*^ To join him, to meet him ! You said so V 
interrupted Heleu, with vehemence. 

^^ With that view, undoubtedly,^^ was the re- 
joinder. ^^ But you must excuse me for saying, 
that unless you put your best foot foremost, for 
once, in a way, you^U be late ; and then it^s no 
matter at all where I mean to take you, for I 
shan't be able to take you anywhere.^^ 

'^ Oh, come, come, why are we wasting time ? 
We can hear all about it afterwards. Come, 
quick, Eva r 

She flew from the room, and Eva followed 
with the baby in her arms. She felt utterly help- 
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less. She had been for some time in such com- 
plete depression of spirits that it seemed to her 
to signify very little what became of her, but her 
heart fastened hungrily on the merest shadow of 
a hope for Helen. She was not, however, able to 
feel that this was a hope. She was frightened* 
The sense of being under protection was entirely 
gone from herj and with it had gono too that 
natural buoyancy of spirit which combined with 
her ignorance of the dangers of life to make 
protection seem unnecessary. She had begun 
to attach herself to the woman of the house, to 
consult her in little passing anxieties about Helen 
and baby, to feel a sort of reliance upon her, and 
a comfort in the mere sight of her cheerful, mo- 
therly face, and kind, serviceable ways. The 
idea of parting from her thus in a moment, and 
going again among total strangers, brought such 
pain with it, that Eva taxed herself with absurdity. 
She could not understand the feeling of deso- 
lation which came upon her as she hastily emptied 
the drawers and filled the trunks. Have I not 
Helen with me V^ cried she to herself. ^^ What else 
have I in the world, and what more can I want V^ 

^^ If you please. Miss, can^t I be of no use ? 
You seem quite flurried-like, and this is very 
suddent.^^ 

Eva turned at the sound of the cordial voice, 
and, without thinking what she was about, 
clasped the woman in her arms, and kissed her 
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warmly. '^ Oh/^ said she^ in a broken voice, ^'I^m 
80 sorry to say good-bye ! — ^I^m so sorry to go ! 
Oh, I wish you could come with us !^^ 

'^Don^t take on about it — there^s a dear. 
I'm sure Fm sony enough to lose you ; for you 
are, and I always say it, the very nicest young 
lady that ever come into a house. But we^ll 
meet again, never fear, and 1^11 always be happy 
and proud to do anything for you. And as for 
baby, if ever there was a bom prince, it^s that 
child ! To see how knowledgeable he grows about 
his shoes, the love ! — always knows when they^re 
on and when they're oflF, and speaks quite sharp — 
not that he's any words yet, but speaks quite 
sharp in his own illiterate language^ which is 
better than poetry, if I try to put him off with 
socks. Bless his heart !• Shan't I miss you 
both, to be sure. However, if ifc's for your 
good '' 

^^ But I don't know that it is for our good, 
Mrs. James. I don't know where we're going, 
or what we're going to do. Oh, I hope it's all 
right; but it seems quite dreadful to be going 
away in this manner, at a moment's notice." 

Mrs. James looked at her in great anxiety. 
''I don't like this at all, my dear," said she; 
^^ and, if I was you, I wouldn't give in to it. 
Just you say the word, and I'll tell your sister 
you're going to stay behind." 

^^ No, no ! " cried Eva. " I'm only foolish ; 
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I don't know what's tlie matter with me. I was 
talking nonsense. But never mind^ dear Mrs. 
James; it's all right, of course, and I shall be 
better presently. Please don't say a word as 
if I was dissatisfied — please don't. Helen would 
think I was quite out of my mind ; and I shall 
always be grateful to you for having been so 
kind to us, and I hope I shall soon see you again. 
There, everything's ready now; give baby a kiss; 
how solemn he looks at you ; I'm sure he knows 
that he's saying good-bye." 

" Knows it ? of course he does ! " replied Mrs. 
James. " Find me the thing that child doesn't 
know, if he sets his mind to it. That's right, 
my pretty ! Don't you be put off showing what 
you really are because you're ashamed of seeming 
too wise for your age. I do believe. Miss Eva, 
he could talk if he chose. ^' 

Caresses for baby, and almost as many caresses 
for Eva, and cheery words to Helen when she 
came upon the scene (though with a difference, 
for there never was servant yet who had not a 
keen eye for selfishness in master or mistress), 
helped them all through the parting ; but, as the 
boxes were being carried down-stairs, Mrs. James 
said to Eva — 

^^ My dear ! there's no directions on 'em." 

^^ We'll affix the directions at the station," 
interposed Mr. Sedgwick. ^' There, that will 
do. Now, ladies, if you please." He handed 
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Helen into the cab, and it was wliile he was 
handing baby after her that Eva darted back to 
give the assurance that she would write by the 
next day^s post. As soon as she had taken her 
seat beside Helen, Mr. Sedgwick addressed them 
both as solemnly as the rattling pace of the cab 
would permit. 

''The object of all this secresy and speed, 
young ladies, is to prevent your being traced. 
You, ma^am, are well aware how important it is 
that Mr. Rivers, the captain's uncle, should not 
know that he is planning to meet you.^' 

''Oh yes, yes!" cried Helen. "I know it 
quite well." 

" Just so," continued Mr. Sedgwick, *' and I 
have to represent in the strongest manner that 
you must give no clue. You, Miss," turning to 
Eva, " must not think of writing to anybody to 
say where you are gone. If you do, it is my 
duty to tell you plainly, there's not a chance of 
the captain being able to get to you. Not the 
least chance." 

" You hear, Eva," cried Helen. " Oh, we'll 
be as careful as possible; we'll hide ourselves, 
and not let a creature guess where we are. And 
when do you think, Mr. Sedgwick — when will 
Captain Rivers join us ?'^ 

" As far as I can make out, in about a week, 
ma'am ; somewhere about that.^' 

Eva looked at him while he spoke, and felt an 
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absolute conviction that he was not speaking the 
truth. She even thought she could detect a 
mementos pause while he was settling in his own 
mind what interval of time he should name. With 
a flash of her natural impetuosity, she turned upon 
him and said— 

'^ Tell us the truth. I am sure you don^t be- 
lieve that he is coming at all.'^ 

^^ Upon my honour. Miss Eva, you do me in- 
justice," replied he, while Helen opened her eyes 
in wide wild terror, and hung upon his words as 
if they were her sentence for life or death. " I 
have every reason to believe that the captain 
means fair by your sister. I will undertake at 
any moment to say where his Art is, for that I 
know; but Fm cautious about another gentle- 
man's actions, which no one can be bound 
for.'' 

^'How can you have such horrid notions, 
Eva ! " exclaimed Helen, breathing again. '' You 
frightened me out of my senses for a moment; 
and it's not right of you, for this is a very trying 
time for me, and you ought to be keeping up my 
spirits, and not putting such dreadful thoughts 
into my head.'' 

^' The young lady's nervous, ma'am," said 
Mr. Sedgwick ; '^ but you'll excuse me for say- 
ing, that it's your place to have confidence in the 
captain, and I know it's what the captain expects 
of you." 
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'^ Of course/^ said Helen, a little haughtily, 
for even she began to feel that there was some- 
thing offensive in the manner in which they were 
addressed. 

They reached the station, and Mr. Sedgwick 
bustled about very actively to get their tickets 
and label their luggage. Finally, he placed them 
in a first-class carriage, and then, to Helen's sur- 
prise, and for the first moment to Eva's relief, he 
took his leave of them. 

'^Now, young ladies,'' said he — ^there was 
something so irritating to Eva in the tone and 
accent with which he said " young ladies," that 
she could hardly keep her seat under it — ^^ you 
will be met when the train stops at Burford- 
North by a carriage, which will take you to your 
destination. The driver will come and ask for 
Mrs. Jermyn. You please to take notice that 
you have nothing to pay. The house that you're 
going to belongs to a person I know very well ; 
and though there's nothing to say stylish about 
it, I'm in hopes you'll find yourselves comfortable. 
In two or three days at most you'll get a letter ; 
but what I want to impress upon you more than 
anything is, that you mustn't write to anybody. 
If you let the landlady of the house where you 
was lodging, or any other mortal being, know 
where you are, I can't answer for the •conse- 
quences. Old Mr. Rivers is on the look-out, as 
keen as a wild beast, and you'll see nothing of 
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the captain if yoa^re not cautious. I wish you a 
pleasant journey.^' 

The train began to move as he spoke the last 
words, and Eva felt a strange sinking of the 
heart. It seemed to her that they were now so 
utterly cast away, that it would have been a com- 
fort to retain even such questionable guardian- 
ship as that which they wore losing. 

Helen settled herself into the comer, and 
went to sleep. She had been over-excited, and 
this was her natural resource when the fever was 
past. Baby, after some vehement appeals against 
his fate, uttered in that illiterate language which 
Mrs. James admired so much, thought better of 
it, and followed his mamma's example. Eva 
had thus full leisure to indulge her thoughts. 
They were melancholy and hopeless. She did 
not herself understand the sharpness of the pang 
which this break-up of a temporary home, which 
they had hardly occupied long enough to get 
attached to it, had caused her ; but, in fact, she 
did not understand her own feelings in any re- 
spect, just now, and this was the main diflFerence 
between her and Sydney. He knew full well 
what he had lost. She did not comprehend her 
loss, nor her wishes, nor her regrets. She only 
knew that she was miserable, and that she had 
none to turn to for comfort. When she thought 
of Sydney, she tried to persuade herself that she 
regretted not him, but that which she had sup- 
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posed liim to be. Picture after picture rose up 
before her out of the recent past. In spite of 
herself she remembered every word of every con- 
versation which had taken place between them ; 
she traced all the steps of their intercourse; 
she thought of all the help, hope, comfort, and 
counsel, which she had found in his presence; 
she could not prevent herself from thinking of 
him as a refuge in her sore need ; and then she 
wrung her hands and asked herself, '' Oh, why, 
why, did he not continue to be what he seemed 
to be ? Why did he change at the last ?'' There 
was no repose for her in any of these thoughts ; 
all was bitterness and tumult. Prom every point 
on which she was inclined to rest, she drove her- 
self with reproaches. The strange, deep delight 
of remembering his love seemed to her a sin, 
and punished itself, whenever it arose, by the 
anguish in which it terminated. 

Sometimes she let herself drop into a reverie 
of that dangerous but tempting kind which 
depends upon an '^if.^' K only he had not 
wished her to abandon Helen, how would it have 
been? Her thoughts lingered, and dwelt, and 
trembled, and hesitated, and advanced, and 
paused, in positive fear of themselves — ^paused 
to start back, stung by the sudden reproach of 
selfishness with which she taxed them. At such 
moments she scorned herself as passionately as 
she had repulsed him, and with as little reason ; 
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but, througli all these wild and heaving thoughts, 
upon which her young life was tossing in such 
grievous peril of shipwreck, there was discernible 
a certain progress. She was passing gradually, 
though unconsciously, from one stage to another. 
She was learning ; she would know herself better 
before long. The experience of natures as pas- 
sionate as hers is rapid work ; their education in 
matters of feeling is soon finished. Three months 
hence she will know all about it, but she will not 
be happier for the knowledge that she has with 
her own hand destroyed her own happiness. Even 
now she has made a considerable advance in that 
direction. The wrath and indignation which 
were so strong at first, have to be roused and told 
how strong they ought to be before they can be 
persuaded to exert themselves. The image on 
which she thinks it so wrong to dwell comes 
again and again, and always with such an air of 
nobleness and truth that she is ready to weep 
because it is not what it seems. Before long she 
will be weeping bitterer tears because she wronged 
it. She will not try to reconcile contrasts, or 
explain mysteries ; but her sense of the noble- 
ness of the heart which she has flung away will 
be too strong for anything to stand against it. 

Was there anything to live for? A hard 
question, often asked ! She looked at the sleeping 
face opposite, and was pierced by the thought of 
her own heartlessness in having asked herself 
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sucli a question. Her whole soul went up in vows 
of allegiance, tenderness, and devotion. It was a 
relief to cast herself, so to speak, at Helenas feet, 
and weep there ; to cHng about the thought of 
her, to make it the centre, crown, and rule of all 
things for the rest of life. Such secret self- 
oflferings are not unfrequent with persons of 
keen affections ; but let us hope that they are 
not often, at seventeen years, the outcome of 
such anguish and trouble. Often they are the 
unspoken utterance of a heart so big with love 
and happiness that it must do something or 
die. 

There was a good-natured elderly gentleman 
sitting in the further comer of the carriage, who 
had been conscious of no other feeling, when the 
sisters got in, than one of extreme regret that 
they had a baby with them. The youth and 
beauty of his two companions had, however, 
caught his attention, and, as he sat on the side 
opposite to Eva, he glanced at her from time to 
time, comfortably and tranquilly, little guessing 
what a storm of sorrow was raging in her breast. 
Once he offered her a sandwich. Afterwards he 
handed her his newspaper, with a smile, and a 
little friendly remark that he supposed she wasn^t 
quite old enough yet to take much interest in 
pohtics. Then he put on a velvet travelling- cap, 
and dozed, and Eva forgot his existence. When 
he opened his eyes, a long time afterwards, he 
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naturally looked towards his pretty fellow-tra- 
veller; and the desolate expression upon her 
young pale face, and the tears which were slowly 
coming down her cheeks, were indications of 
unhappiness too plain to be mistaken by any one. 
They disturbed him a good deal, and he felt that 
desire to do something to console her whicK all 
good-natured people feel under such circum- 
stances, and which must be looked upon only as 
a relief to their own feelings, as it is scarcely 
possible that they can suppose themselves really 
capable of lightening the unknown burden of a 
total stranger. He was to get out at the next 
station, and as soon as the train began to slacken 
its pace he gathered his goods together in prepa- 
ration. Then he made his little address to Eva. 

'^ Have your cry out, my dear,^^ said he, " it 
will do you good ; but don't forget that the 
darkest night brings in the morning. You've 
got a very happy time coming, I can see. There, 
there, never mind ; and here's something to do 
you good, and teach you, if you don't know it 
already, where to look when you are in trouble. 
Good-bye, my dear, and God bless you !" 

As he spoke, he presented her with three 
little tracts, as if they had been so many doses of 
camphor julap, patted the back of her hand, and 
reiterating " Never mind ! Never mind ! Don't 
fret about it !" scrambled out of the carriage. 

He was a very kind old man, and the tone of 
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his voice did really comfort Eva a Kttle ; but the 
tracts which he left upon her knee were horrid 
little things. One of them was an ecstatic hymn, 
full of bad grammar and false metaphorSj, which 
seemed to Eva to be vulgar, violent, and irra- 
tional. Another was a dark saying, quite unin- 
telligible to its present reader, assuring her that 
God hated aU those who were trying to do His 
will unless they understood one particular doc- 
trine in one particular sense, and expressed it in 
one very particular sort of language. Eva put it 
away, after a languid perusal, with a confused 
recollection that somewhere, in a better book, 
she had read a saying, from lips which could not 
err, to the eflfect that whosoever should do the 
will would one day know of the doctrine ; and 
she did not know how far oflf that day might be, 
but she felt quite sure, in her ignorance, that all 
persons who were trying to do right were on their 
way to it. And the third tract was the history of 
a man who had cured himself of drinking, and 
who died happily as soon as he was cured. It 
did not seem to be very applicable to Eva, and if 
it had been applicable it would not have been 
very encouraging. Nevertheless, the tracts, such 
as they were, did her good. They vaguely 
suggested a new train of thought, which, when 
she had entered upon it, led her naturally, she 
scarcely knew how, to prayer. And so that pas- 
sionate self-offering at the shrine of an earthly 
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affection with which she began, ended in a cry 
for help from Heaven, which was assuredly heard 
and answered. 

The afternoon was dim and misty, and by the 
time they reached Burford-North it was growing 
dark. Just as they got out of their carriage, 
and stood together upon the platform, feeling 
scared and homeless, Sydney, at the Fenbury 
station, was in the act of recognizing Mr. Sedg- 
wick. Helen and Eva seemed to themselves to 
be such cast-aways that they would both have 
hailed the sight of Mr. Sedgwick with delight. 

" Claim your luggage, please,^' said the guard, 
and then remembering some special charge which 
he had received, he added, ^^Oh, you plea$e 
just to step this way, and 1^11 see for your 
boxes. There was to be a trap here waiting for 
you ; I dare say it^s up before this, for we^re ten 
miQutes behind time.^^ 

The ^^ trap ^^ proved to be an open carriage 
with a hood, under which the sisters were stowed, 
with baby between them, vociferously expressing 
certain futile objections of his, which did not 
seem to be at all unreasonable, considering the 
hour and the temperature. He was not answered, 
however; he was soothed as though he were 
simply insane ; and being mujffled in an impromptu 
strait-waistcoat of shawls and cloaks, in which he 
could hardly breathe, was deposited upon the seat 
of the carriage, whether he liked it or not. Ac- 
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commodation was found for the trunks; the 
driver, a weak-eyed, white-haired lad of siscteen, 
who looked perfectly idiotic, climbed into his 
seat, and they set oflF into the twilight, not 
knowing whither they went, but seeing around 
them, as thby got clear of the town, great reaches 
of bare, half-cultivated moor-land, stretching 
right and left, with occasional knots of steel- 
grey rock cropping up from the midst of it, and 
feeUng by the irregularity of their progress, now 
creeping so slowly, that they seemed about to 
stop every minute, now swinging from side to 
side, and rattling at every swing, that the roads 
were bad and hilly, and the vehicle ill-bmlt and 
somewhat rickety. 

A grim, dreary country, seen through the 
settling fog and sinking light of that winter 
afternoon ! The hills, though steep enough to 
worry the horses, had no grandeur of form; 
they were but long slopes, at which the road 
went boldly, as a boat goes at a coming wave. 
A Httle more policy on the part of the road 
might have made the ascents easy. There were 
no hedges; the boundaries were low turfen 
walls, or fences built of unmortared stones. 
There was not a tree to be seen anywhere. Not 
even a clump to break the horizon-line, like a 
Httle island, or to show dark against the fading 
sky at the top of one of those great brown slopes 
of thin vegetation, or bare common. The tufts of 
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furze, with here and there a lingering yellow 
blossom, were positive blessings to the eye. If 
any tenderer flowers had been left, it would have 
been a charity to stop and gathei: them before 
they died of despair ; but the furze is cheerful 
and brave, and self-sufficient, and may be left to 
fight its own battle with the weather without a 
scruple. The ridges or crests of strong rock 
which here and there put up their heads and 
shook the scanty grass from their resolute 
shoulders, were the only things in the landscape 
which could be called features, and they looked 
savage and anxious in their isolation, as though 
they promised only the coldest shelter, and were 
accustomed to watch the starvation of the crea- 
tures who came to them. Once the road went 
right down upon the sea shore, with a long, 
straight, unhesitating rush, as if it could bear 
the land no longer, and was determined to see 
what the water would do for it ; and the water is 
always kind — if it does no more than fret itself 
into narrow edges of moving white, and spread 
itself into a wide bed for the sky, it has about it 
even then a kind of life and sympathy, which the 
land has not, for the foam-line stirs like a pulse, 
and the mirror cannot reflect the dimmest and 
greyest sky without just a little tremble, as if it 
did its work with a will, and loved what it 
reflected. Here the land felt the ennobling 
presence of the sea, and acknowledged it at 
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once. The great monotonous downs dropped 
into stately cliffs, and curved out into a spacious 
bay. A bay has always and everywhere an 
expression of home, and rest, and welcome. 
And the cliffs, when they had stood, upright long 
enough to get accustomed to the majestic aspect 
of the sea, which awed them at first, came down 
and broke themselves up into stray rocks and 
scattered islets, and clothed themselves with 
pink and yellow lichens, and made all soiiis of 
irregular but successful attempts to catch from 
every quarter every fragment or particle of light 
with which the sky would grace them. And on 
far parts of the shore, dark, deep, purple shadows 
rested, and revealed pleasant secrets of cliffs, 
and entrances, and nests, which you longed to go 
up to and investigate. There was no monotony 
now. 

The road seemed to think itself unworthy to 
remain in this august presence, for it turned upon 
its heel almost as soon as it saw what was before 
it, and sneaked back again to the desolate places 
from which it had escaped. It did not indulge 
itself with another glimpse of the sea for miles, 
but went up and down and to and fro incessantly, 
as if it could not make up its mind what to do, 
and was greatly tormented by its own indecision. 
At last it went desperately over an edge and 
down a descent so abrupt that the weak-eyed 
driver, who seemed to be in a constant state of 
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moderate discord with the evening wind, but 
who utterly ignored the hills, got down for the 
first time and locked the wheel. He also spoke 
for the first time, and his voice was so very 
hoarse and thick that nobody could wonder at 
him for not having used it before. 

" This is the dip down into Melva,^^ said he. 
" We^U be to home in a Uttle better than ten 
minutes.^' 

Down they rattled accordingly, and saw, as 
well as the failing light would let them, that 
they were entering a deep vaUey, through which 
a narrow stream made its way to the sea. They, 
of course, came down one of the sides, their 
road being nearly at right angles to the course 
of the valley, which looked like a cut through 
the downs, made so long ago that it had had time 
to yawn and break, instead of healing. There 
was, however, a sort of rough beauty about the 
scene on which they now entered. A little 
brushwood clothed and softened the sides of the 
ravine, and here and there a tree of some size 
decorated a more sheltered spot. The moor 
broke into round-topped hills, of no great height, 
but precipitous and detached, overlapping each 
other in a singular manner, so as to guard from 
the sea a little harbour perfectly land-locked, in 
which a brown-sailed cutter of considerable size 
was unlading beside a ragged, shabby-looking 
pier, built of the dark-grey stone common to the 
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country. At some distance beyond the circuit of 
this shelter the trap-rock, of which we have so 
often spoken, had lifted itself up with somewhat 
more vigour and persistency than usual, so as to 
form a miniature mountain range, with bold 
outline and serrated top, the lower slope of which 
was sparsefy cultivated. Within the covert of 
the harbour, towards the side of the sea, there 
was scarcely breadth enough for a footpath 
between the water and the rise of the hills. The 
path, irregular and sinuous, wound onward, and 
was lost in the last seaward fold of the said hills, 
doubtless to emerge again on the shore of the 
sea itself, which was only visible, like a blue 
wall, from the heights above the harbour. Land- 
wards the gorge, expanded, forming a second 
smaUer basin within the pier, where nothing 
bigger than a row-boat could float. But as the 
water shallowed, the comparatively level space of 
earth increased, and here, crowded and clustered 
and squeezed together between the hills, was 
the queerest, quaintest little town that ever was 
seen, built entirely of grey stone, with tiled or 
thatched roofs, with streets, if streets they could 
be called, running at every conceivable angle to 
each other, and houses perched on banks, or 
dipping into hollows, some with their basements 
washed by the highest tides, others looking as 
if they had been suddenly stopped in an attempt 
to scramble up the hill, and had slipped part of 
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the way down again, the grandest of them not 
bigger than an ordinary lodge at a gentleman's 
gate ; yet all, owing to the nature of their 
materials and the style of their construction, 
looking rather like chance fragments of old 
ancestral mansions, stranded and going to ruin, 
than like the cottages which they really were. 
A bridge of a single arch spanned the inner 
basin, just at the place where it narrowed into a 
stream ; and there was a little open space about 
the approach to this bridge, where the better 
houses of the place were stationed. Here stood 
the post-oflSce, the shop, and two or three 
dwelling-houses, with stores attached, belonging 
to the petty merchants who conducted the trade 
of the port, which, as it possessed the only 
harbour to be found for miles along that in- 
hospitable coast, was more considerable than 
might have been supposed. A strange-looking, 
amphibious population, half fishers, half traders, 
lounged about tha bridge, the open place — 
which went in Melva by the inappropriate name of 
Market Square — and the pier, dimly to be dis- 
covered by the light of the few scattered lamps, 
which had only just been kindled as the carriage 
containing Helen and Eva stopped at the foot of 
the hill to have its wheel unlocked. It had only 
two or three yards further to go, when it finally 
rested from its toils before the post-office, which 
was certainly the best house in the place, though 
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as certainly it presented no very tempting aspect 
to the weary sisters. 

They descended from their vehicle looking at 
each other in mute dismay. Helen, who, up to 
this moment, had been sanguine and almost 
triumphant, was cowed at a glance by the 
spectacle of the abode prepared for her. She 
had barely strength to stagger up the steps, and 
as soon as she got into the narrow stone-floored 
uncarpeted passage, she sat down upon the lowest 
stair and went into hysterics. A thoroughly 
good-natured-looking woman, and a spruce but 
rather surly man, who had been waiting to 
receive them, and to oflfer the best welcome in 
their power, were more surprised, though scarcely 
more dismayed, than Eva at this greeting from 
their new inmate. However, there was a vast 
amount of ^' poor-dearing,^^ and '^she^s only 
tired; she^U come to presently,^^ and ^^ there, 
there, she^s better already ;'' and in the midst of it 
all the luggage was brought in, and the carriage 
drove away, and the sisters somehow or other 
were hustled into the little parlour and seated at 
tlie cheerless tea-table, before a fire which had 
scarcely begun to think about burning, and a 
pair of candles which waved like flags in the 
draught from the window-frames. Perhaps the 
hysteric was as good a way of getting over the 
arrival as any other. 
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CHAPTER V. 



A HOPEFUL PARTING. 




|HE overflow of Eva^s devotion was, for 
a time, almost oppressive to Helen, by 
reason not of the intensity of the aflfec- 
tion, but of the form which it took, 
Helen was for two days in a state of the deepest 
dejection. She did not eat, she slept only from 
sheer exhaustion, after a day of tears and lamen- 
tations, and she did not leave her room. The 
people of the house evidently looked upon her as 
a professed invalid, pitied her very kindly, and 
did aU they could, a Uttle awkwardly, but with 
genuine goodwill, to help her devoted nurse. 
Neither by night nor by day did Eva leave her, 
and Helen was .too completely prostrated to re- 
member her former habit of insisting upon a 
short time of daily exercise for the sake of health. 
She would have let Eva kill herself during these 
two days, had Eva been bo minded, without so 
much as seeing it. 

But then came a letter from Adrian, and 
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everything was cliaiiged. It was fuller and fonder 
tlian any letter had been since the hideous break 
in their intercourse was first opened. It was 
hopefully, though a little vaguely, worded, and 
the burden of it was that she had only to wait 
and to keep up her spirits, and everything would 
be right in the end. Up went Helenas spirits 
immediately, without an efibrt. She began to 
talk and to build castles. She reproached her- 
self for having desponded. She took credit to 
herself for all the courage and resolution with 
which she was going to bear this new period of 
trial, but suggested at the same time that it was 
no more than might be expected from her, con- 
sidering the courage and resolution which she 
had shown in the past. But what could be too 
much for her to bear for Adrian's sake ? An ad- 
dress was given to her, to which she might write, 
and she took full advantage of the permission. 
For a considerable time the delight of the renewed 
correspondence was enough for her to live upon 
— she poured out her heart in abundance of 
words, and the brevity of the replies which she 
received was so much better than the dreary 
silence which had preceded them, that by con- 
trast it seemed to her the highest eloquence of 
love. And now, when she was full of the exhi- 
laration of her new hopes, the anxiety of which 
she found herself the object became actually 
troublesome to her. She had caught cold on the 
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journey, and thongli not seriously ill, was just 
sufficiently poorly to make it desirable tliat she 
should stay indoors and take care of herself. But 
there was poor Eva, watching every turn of her 
face, counting every mouthful she swallowed, and 
positively entreating to be allowed to sit up with 
her at night, for no reason upon earth. Once 
Helen laughed quite naturally at some little un- 
conscious witticism of baby^s, and Eva started 
from her chair, believing that it was the beginning 
of a hysteric. Helen did not understand that 
Eva, having given up all for her, was now chng- 
ing to her in terror, lest she should be taken 
away too. This triumphant aflfection, which had 
conquered, and only made a solitude for itself by 
conquest, was now afraid of its own shadow. 

Eva had quite persuaded herself that if Helen 
could only be well and happy, she should be 
happy too. She tried to be very cheerful for 
Helenas sake. She got up early, managed the 
housekeeping, waited on baby, was always ready 
as a listener and sympathizer, and by dint of 
being busy from morning till night, and never 
dwelling upon any thought about herself, really 
believed that she was ijot unhappy. But she 
could not get rid of these fears about Helen. 
She watched her at every meal, and if not quite 
satisfied with the result of her observations, pre- 
pared some little unexpected interlude at an un- 
usual hour — an egg. or a jelly, or a cup of strong 
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coflFee — with the hope of surprising her into 
taking such an amount of nourishment as she 
deemed necessary. She would not suflfer her to 
take any sort of trouble about anything, not 
even so much as to cross the room for a book, or 
to find herself a footstool. Holding baby was 
out of the question. If a special interview with 
that young gentleman was required, he was to 
be played with and talked to while sitting on 
aunt Eva^s knee. And when the post brought a 
letter, which Helen, of course, read to herself 
before imparting such extracts from it as she 
deemed suitable to unconjugal ears, the white 
terror in which Eva sat and waited for the com- 
munication, remembering former letters, which 
had increased instead of relieving distress, was a 
painful thing to see. 

What brought matters to a climax, however, 
was a little incident which occurred one night. 
They had separated as usual, and had been some 
time in bed. They had two little rooms, divided 
by a bit of landing that was only the width of the 
staircase, and baby^s cot was in Helenas room. 
Helen had beeii asleep, but she chanced to wake 
when the moon was shining very brightly through 
the window, which had no shutter. The light 
disturbed her, and she turned from it rather im- 
patiently, and was just about to close her eyes 
when she was startled by seeing the handle of 
tier door softly turned. She was too utterly 
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frightened to move or to speak. The door was 
cautiously opened, and Eva stole in, in her white 
dressing-gown, and came on tiptoe to the bed- 
side. Helen started up. 

Why, Eva, what's the matter V 
Oh, nothing, dear. I'm so sorry you're not 
asleep. I only just came in to see." 

*^ Came in to see what ?" asked Helen, puzzled. 

'' Only just to see whether you were asleep." 

^^ But why on earth should you do that ?" per- 
sisted Helen. '^ I think you are walking in your 
sleep yourself. Are you sure nothing is the mat- 
ter ? Isn't the house on fire ?" 

" No, no, it's all right. Only I fancied per- 
haps you might be restless, and I just came in to 
see. I hope I didn't wake you." 

'^No, it was the moonlight that waked me, 
and I shall be asleep again in a moment. Do go 
to bed." 

And Eva went. But the next morning Helen 
questioned her. ^^Do you often come into my 
room at night to see whether I am asleep." 

''Not very often," answered Eva, apolo- 
getically. 

'' But do you do it every night ?" 

'' I very seldom do it more than once in the 
night," was the reply, in the same tone. 

*' It's no wonder you look like a ghost. I 
tell you what it is, Eva, you're getting nervous 
and sleepless for want of air and exercise, and 
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tliat makes you fancy things about me. I must 
send you out again as I used to do. It's not at 
all a bad day^ and you sball take a walk directly 
after breakfast.^' 

So Eva was sent out to maker her way about 
the quaint little seafaring place by herself. She 
crossed the bridge, and went at once to that sea- 
ward path on the slope of the hill, which she 
had noticed on first descending into the town. 
There she lingered along, looking listlessly from 
side to side till she had passed the harbour, now 
filling fast with the rising water, and rocking its 
little fleet of irregular craft with a slow creeping 
movement, and had come out from between the 
drawn curtain of the hills upon the clifi", whose 
root was in the sea itself. A solitary walk is 
often a marvellous cure for trouble of spirit, but 
then it must not be a walk in a new place. The 
constant demand upon attention and curiosity 
needs to be met with some vivacity. It is dreary 
to see nothing familiar about you when you have 
not the heart to be making new acquaintance. 
The tree you know and love, the stile on which 
you have often rested, the bend of the road at 
which you have habitually paused to watch some 
trick of sunshine in the hollow, the very bank bare 
now, but which you know will be so pretty next 
spring when the primroses come, because you 
have seen it in its gala dress, all these remembered 
thin s take you by the hand as you pass, and 
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lead you kindly away from the sorrowful memo- 
ries whicli you have brought amongst them. But 
the new place seems hard-hearted. It knows 
nothing of you and your troubles, it has 
no business with them, it wants you to be 
up and' stirring, and to look about you, and 
make up your mind where you will go and 
what you will admire. You must not muse, 
you must criticise. It is like going to a party 
instead of sitting still with a dear friend, and who 
does not feel the diflference? As Eva moved 
along, with drooping head and languid eyes, and 
paused at last to tell herself that the wide ex- 
panse of sea at her feet was a grand sight, she 
suddenly remembered that walk which she had 
taken at Northborough, a few months ago, when 
Helen was beginning to recover, and when life 
lay before her like a valley of sunshine. The 
remembrance leaped upon her in a moment, and 
she gasped under it. It was not a sorrow, but it 
was something worse. What had happened to 
her since then ? It was but a few months ago— 
was she grown old in the interval ? She remem- 
bered sitting on the roots of that tree, and 
watching the sunset among the reeds. She had 
a sudden sense of what it was to be happy, and 
she found that she had almost forgotten the 
feeling. She came back from her walk more 
restless and weary than she went to it ; and as 
she retraced her steps, and seemed to herself to 
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be making a kind of acquaintance with the place 
and the way, her heart looked forward, and mur- 
mnred within her, *' path; path, how unhappy 
I shall be in you \'^ 

But, nevertheless, the walk gave her a shade 
of colour, and Helen was satisfied with the suc- 
cess of her prescription, land renewed it daily till 
she was able to join in the expeditions herself. 
When this time arrived, Eva began to find a httle 
pleasure in her walks. She was guide, and had 
to introduce Helen to all the spots which she had 
discovered in her soUtary rambles. She resumed 
something of her natural animation while per- 
forming this office, though the flash was but 
transient. And while she, was busied in showing 
the views to Helen, she often for the first time 
discovered their beauty or their interest. But it 
was, on the whole, weary work for both of them. 
The dead weight of winter was upon them, and 
the world outside was but an allegory of the 
world within* Often, when the grey restless 
gloom of a stormy winter^s dawn was spreading 
over the sky, Eva would have wished the night to 
last, that there might be no reason for getting up 
and no question about going out ; and when the 
menace of the wind assailed them with a sound 
so cruel that they had not courage enough to face 
its actual onset, and they turned to each other, 
and felt that their dismal Httle room, with its 
smoky fire, was valuable merely as a shelter, and 
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was not to be forsaken, it was but a blank feeling 
whicli prompted the question, ^^ Now we are going 
to stay at home all day, what have we to do?'* 
Playing with baby was literally their only occupa- 
tion or amusement, and it is impossible to imagine 
what would have become of them without baby. 
He did not mind the smoky room, nor the deso- 
late prospect, nor the solitary life — not he I Ho 
greeted the daylight with uproarious welcomes, and 
seemed to be perpetually reeling home from some 
fairy festival, in a state of the highest elation ; 
and if he was out of spirits, he poured forth his 
woes frankly and without disguise, though per- 
haps a httle vociferously, and obtained instant 
and sufficient consolation. He little knew 
the good he was doing ; he never guessed what 
a boon his mere existence was to his com- 
panions. 

There was one difficulty in daily life which 
neither Mr. Sedgwick nor Captain Adrian Rivers 
had considered when they devised this safe re- 
treat for the inconvenient sisters. There was no 
church at Melva. The deficiency had been un- 
noticed by the gentlemen. The town, if such it 
can be called, had grown up out of actual needs 
and small commercial transactions ; it was in a 
district populous with Dissent, and there were 
two meeting-houses, looking like young churches 
which had misconducted themselves and come 
down in the world and, having lost all preten- 
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sions to the character of gentlemen, had been set 
up again in the merest necessaries of hfe, with 
stem disregard of its ornaments, by their angry- 
families. They looked just a little above their 
company, as was only natural under the circum- 
stances, and odd little suggestions of what they 
might have been, or reminiscences of what they 
once were, hung about them in the arches to door 
and window which decorated or defaced their 
blank surfaces of wall, and in certain uncomfort- 
able and coarsely-executed fragments of Gothic 
moulding, which were stuck about them here and 
there, without natural beginning or end, and 
without any reference to anything else in the 
world. But they did not look tempting, and it 
never occurred to Helen or Eva that it would be 
possible to go into either of them. They dis- 
covered, however, that there was a church at an 
inland village, five miles off, and it inmiediately 
became a sort of landmark to them. Eva was 
sure she could walk there and back, and did so 
once, and nearly died of it. After this dangerous 
experiment, they consulted the people of the 
house, and, by dint of a long course of entangled 
questioning, passed from one hand to another, 
and producing at various points on its course all 
sorts of incongruous and impossible answers, they 
at length arrived at a moderate-sized, heavily- 
built, and perfectly sober and trustworthy market 
horse, which was given up to them on Sundays, 
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with a marine boy to take care of it, and by the 
help of which the five miles of rough road were 
safely traversed between riding and walking. 
When Helen was not able to go, Eva went by 
herself, and was expected to give a full recital of 
her adventures on her return. This arrangement 
would have been highly disapproved of had it 
been known to Mr. Sedgwick or to Hs principal. 
Their object in sending the sisters to Melva had 
been to insure absolute concealment for a time ; 
and they certainly would not have permitted such 
a risk of notice and discovery as was incurred 
by the exhibition of those two lovely unknown 
faces, in one of the remotest rustic churches in 
the whole island. Of course they were instantly 
remarked. The congregation consisted exclu- 
sively and Hterally of peasants ; the only person 
in the church above that rank was the clergyman 
himself. He was a young man, serving this 
church and another separated from it by six miles 
of unfrequented lane, two very poor perpetual 
curacies, which, being contiguous, were generally 
served by the same man, who did not reside on 
either of them, and barely contrived to exist on 
the joint income of both. He came out and 
spoke to the sisters, when they had appeared for 
the second time among his flock, accosting them 
just as they were busy with their monture at the 
little lych-gate of the churchyard. 

'^ I am afraid,^^ said he, taking off his hat. 
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" you have rather an uncomfortable ride before 
you to-day/^ 

The wind had risen while they were in church, 
and the clouds looked mischievous. 

" Thank you/' replied Helen, hurriedly, and 
in evident dismay ; for the strong caution which 
she had received, not to let anybody know where 
she was, recurred to her instantly. She looked, 
however, so exceedingly beautiful, as she re- 
sponded to the small civility, that the perpetual 
curate was struck all of a heap, and could scarcely 

recover himself. 

» 

" I wish,'' stammered he, ^Hhat I could be -of 
any use ; but, unluckily, there is no parsonage in 
this wretched little place. There is, however, a 
respectable farm-house, where I put up my horse, 
and if at any time you might wish to rest there, 
or take shelter from the weather, the woman is 
most hospitable, and I'm sure I should be most 
happy '' 

^^ Thank you," interrupted Helen, " we don't 
mind in the least ; we are quite used to this sort 
of thing." 

She bowed him away so decisively as she told 
her transparent falsehood, which was the only 
mode of getting rid of him that occurred to her, 
that he had no choice except an abashed re- 
treat. 

'^ Oh, my dear Eva, how unlucky ! " cried 
Helen, when they were fairly on the road. ^^ If 
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that man is to take to making acquaintance with 
us^ we must give up going to church/' 

'' I dare say he won't do it again,'' said Era. 
'^ You were not very encouraging." 

But after this Helen was frightened, and 
threw as many difficulties as she could in the way 
of the Sunday expeditions. The weather favoured 
her, but nevertheless she could not often carry 
her point. It was the only one on which Eva 
opposed her. She had to go by herself in future, 
and to promise solemnly that she would avoid all 
conversation with the dangerous curate. She made 
a practice of taking her departure from the church 
as soon as she had risen from her knees after the 
final prayer, leaving orders with her groom to sad- 
die the horse and come after her as fast as he could. 
She walked oflF at the top of her speed, and had 
sometimes got half way to Melva before she was 
overtaken. The curate might hurry as much as 
he hked, but she was far away out of sight be- 
fore he had got out of his black gown, and he 
had no resource but to stand about till he saw 
the boy and the horse, and gather as much infor- 
mation as he could from the former animal. It 
was veinj little more than he might have hoped to 
gather from the latter. 

One Sunday, about two months after the resi- 
dence at Melva began, Eva, hurrying home as 
usual, felt herself rather more than usually tired, 
and waited by the wayside, leaning against a gate 
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to rest till her convoy should come up with her. 
She could see no distance at all along the road by 
which she had travelled ; there was a sharp turn 
within half a dozen yards of the gate. So she 
was entirely taken by surprise when the horse 
made his appearance, accompanied not only by 
his accustomed escort, but also by him whom 
Helen was wont to call, with a special emphasis, 
f^ the perpetual curate/' 

She was exceedingly vexed, and got herself 
ready to be as repulsive as possible in the half- 
minute which intervened between his coming 
in sight and his coming within speaking 
range. 

^^Good morning,^' said he, with no great 
assurance of manner ; ^^ I have several times tried 
to overtake you; I wanted very much to speak 
to you.'' 

Eva stood still,^ silently waiting to be told 
why, but not condescending to ask. 

'^ I beg your pardon," continued the harmless 
sufferer, beginning at once to perceive that he 
was not wanted ; ^^ but it seems so heartless, in 
this remote country place, not to offer any little 
civility that one can ; and my office emboldens 
me to make acquaintance with any new members 
of my flock. I was hoping that it might perhaps 
not be looked upon as an intrusion if I were some 

day to ride over ." He somehow failed in 

his efibrt to finish the sentence, and stopped 
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there, feeling and looking a great deal more 
foolish than he Uked. 

" You are very kind,^^ replied Eva, feeling in 
her heart quite as uncomfortable as he did, but 
looking perfectly triumphant in her young beauty; 
^^ but my sister is an invalid, and we are only hero 

for a little while, and, in short /' She stopped 

half-way through her sentence also, but her smile 
finished it very expressively. It is a curious fact 
that the youngest woman, if only she is hand- 
some and self-possessed, can put any man in the 
world out of countenance at the first beginning 
of their acquaintance. The power does not last, and 
the defeated would generally refuse to admit his 
discomfiture ; but bystanders see it, and enjoy it, 
especially if they happen to be women who are 
neither handsome nor self-possessed themselves. 

There was no bystander now, except the sea- 
groom who escorted Eva, and he grinned to him- 
self as his young lady sprang into her saddle, 
and rode away with a bow of farewell. He said 
afterwards, that ^^ Parson Lawrence had been 
trying uncommon hard to keep company with his 
young lady, but she wouldn^t have nothin^ to 
say to him ; and he thought she was in the rights 
of it, for Parson Lawrence was no good at all out 
of his pulpit, and you couldn't have pulpits ready 
for 'n everywhere, week-days as well as Sab- 
baths.^' 

Eva was somewhat disturbed in mind by her 
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adventure, and debated with herself whether she 
should venture to tell it to Helen or not. All 
such thoughts were, however, put to flight by the 
spectacle which greeted her astonished eyes as 
she crossed Melva Bridge, and drew bridle in 
Market Square before the post-oflSce. A dog-cart 
was in the square — itwas stationary before her own 
door — the condition of the wheels showed that it 
had come a long distance, over heavy roads — ^the 
seats were untenanted, and a man was holding 
the horse. Eva rushed up stairs, scarcely pausing 
to breathe, and found Helen alone with Mr. 
Sedgwick. 

There was a great change in this gentleman^s 
aspect, considering the shortness of the interval 
which had elapsed since he was last in the pre- 
sence of the sisters. He looked unmistakably 
shabby, and the pompousness of his manner, 
which was undiminished, seemed out of keeping 
with his appearance now that the latter was 
no longer sleek and prosperous. His beard 
and whiskers, which used to look as if their 
grooming and oiling was a man^s daily work, 
were now shaggy and rusty ; his hat, which he 
carried in his hand, had lost its bright perfection 
of outline and texture ; his boots were worn and 
tarnished, and there were holes in his gloves. 
These small details were not, it is true, noticed 
by Eva ; but she was, nevertheless, conscious at 
a glance that the man was somehow changed. 
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She could have given no definite reason for her 
feeling ; but^ although his manner was as patro- 
nizing as ever, she would not have been the least 
surprised if he had finished one of his paragraphs 
with a request for money. 

Helen's eyes were sparkling hke diamonds, 
and she seemed to be in a state of the highest 
possible excitement. 

" Here you are at last V^ she cried, when Eva 
came into the room. '' Oh, how long you have 
been ! I don't know how to tell you. Mr. Sedg- 
wick, you must tell her. Sit down, dear; you 
will be so astonished ; but it's all right — all good 
news — ^nothing to frighten you — only sit down, 
and hsten." 

"I have been telling Mrs. Rivers,'* began 
Mr. Sedgwick, as Eva dropped into a chair, and 
turned her questioning eyes upon him, too much 
bewildered to notice that now, for the first time, 
he called Helen by her husband's name ; " I have 
been telling Mrs. Rivers that, according to my 
humble judgment, a time has now arrived in 
which all disguises may be put ofi" finally. I 
have ever endeavoured to do my best, and I am 
now thankful to be enabled to do more. Captain 
Adrian Eivers is, as you will perhaps be surprised 
to hear. Miss, in this very present moment of 
time, at Fenbury Park " 

"Yes," broke in Helen, "Adrian is there, 
and he is as good as reconciled to his uncle, and 
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I am to go to him, to go directly — to-morrow 
morning — everytliing is settled; you'll have to 
stay and take care of baby, just for a little while, 
till I send and tell you how it is all to be. Oh, 
Eva darling, kiss me ; Fm out of my mind with 
deUght V 

Eva, white and tearful, clasped her in the 
closest of embraces. '' But how V^ said she, as 
soon as she could articulate, '^What has hap- 
pened ? what has brought it about ? I don't 
understand/' 

'^Far be it from me, young ladies," inter- 
rupted Mr. Sedgwick, waving his hand, '^ to 
arrange cause and effect according to my own 
unassisted pleasure ; I leave that to Omnipotence; 
but, as far as I can avail to see, I should say that 
the crisis has at last arrived, and Mrs. Eivers's 
presence is absolutely necessary without any sort 
of delay. Mrs. Rivers is quite satisfied that it is 
so, I believe." 

" Satisfied !" exclaimed Helen. '' Oh, I don't 
want any explanation. Adrian will explain every- 
thing when we meet! That is what he says 
himself." 

^^ He has written ?" asked Eva, eagerly. 

'^No, not written; but it is just the same. 
Look, Eva, he has sent me this darling little gold 
pencil-case, which I gave him myself, as a token. 
It's just like something in a novel, isn't it ?" 
She held up the trinket for Eva to see, and then 
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fondled ajid kissed it with a tenderness which 
"taby himself might have envied. 

Eva was not slow to catch her enthusiasm. 
Nothing but her resolute dislike to Captain 
Adrian Bivers himself stood in the way of her 
joy^ which, but for this unconquerable feeling, 
would have been nearly as ecstatic as Helenas ; 
and she had so long made up her mind that there 
was no possible future for Helen except re-union, 
that she had accustomed herself to hope for it, 
look for it, long for it, as earnestly as she would 
have done if she had entertained a better opinion 
of Adrian, though not for the same reasons. She 
went now hand-in-hand with Helen, and jumped 
to the same conclusion without a mementos mis- 
giving. There was little time for consideration ; 
but, if there had been, it would have made no 
difference. It never once occurred to Eva that 
there could be any doubt as to Mr. Sedgwick. 
She thought him vulgar and disagreeable, but he 
was Adrian's emissary, and it was natural that he 
should be the person selected to escort Helen 
now that sho was to rejoin Adrian. The distrust 
was not of him, but of his principal, Eva set 
to work, therefore, at once to pack a little box 
with necessary clothes for Helen, who ^^ was to take 
as little as possible,'' Mr. Sedgwick said, '^for 
unluckily he had no vehicle but the dog-cart in 
which he came, and which was to start on its 
return to Burford-North before daylight the next 
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morning in order to catch the express-train/' 
Helen was quite incapable of doing anything for 
herself; her hands shook like leaves in the wind, 
and she walked up and down the room inces- 
santly, ejaculating broken sentences. When 
dinner-time came neither she nor Eva could eat 
a mouthful, and Mr. Sedgwick very composedly 
finished their chicken. It was lucky that the 
time was short ; had it been prolonged, as 
Helenas fever certainly would not have abated, it 
seemed more than probable that she would have 
become wholly unfit to travel long before the 
hour of starting arrived. As it was, Eva was 
frightened at her, and trembled to think of the 
cold, the fatigue, and the agitation which must 
needs be encountered on the journey. She could 
only provide against these evils by adding all her 
own wraps to all Helenas, and stocking the travel- 
ling-bag with enough sandwiches and wine to 
feed Mr. Sedgwick for two days. 

When they were separating for the night, an 
incident occurred which might have roused a 
little suspicion in persons less inexperienced than 
Helen and Eva. 

^^ I think, young ladies,^^ observed Mr. Sedg- 
wick, " when I last parted from you, I had the 
honour of leaving in your hands what we agreed 
was money for three months V 

^^Yes/' repKed Helen, who, since she had 
recovered from her illness, was the purse-holder 
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of the 'nienagey though. Eva did all the daily work 
of housekeeping. The actual keeping and paying 
of money was looked upon as one of the dignities 
of matronhood, not to be resigned without 
sufficient reason. 

^^And I think," continued Mr. Sedgwick, 
that, not more than eight weeks having elapsed 
since that occasion, you have, probably, unless 
we were out in our calculations, a good sum in 
hand ?" 

He said this with a pleasant smile, and Helen 
answered readily, '^ Oh, we have more than half 
— ^this is the cheapest place in the whole world, 
Ithink.'^ 

" Then/^ resumed Mr. Sedgwick, '^ if you 
please, we will leave Miss Eva a fortnight's 
money. She is not likely to require more, or 
even so much ; and we will take the rest with us, 
as we may find it convenient. 

Helen acquiesced immediately, and counted 
out the fortnight's money to Eva then and there. 

'^How excessively inconsiderate of old Mr. 
Rivers not to send money,'' observed she. 

'^ Old Mr. Rivers is excessively inconsiderate, 
I regret to say," answered Mr. Sedgwick, drily. 

Dreary as the arrival at Melva had been, the 
departure seemed still more dreary — at least it 
seemed so to the one who was left behind. Eva 
stood in the doorway, and looked into the cold, 
impenetrable • darkness with a heart which sank 
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in Spite of her hopes. Behind the hills there was 
an edge of paUid twilight beginning to show 
itself between the sombre purple of sea and sky; 
but Melva knew nothing of this promise, ani 
was stiU lying in the gloom of midnight. A few 
lights twinkled here and there about the little 
town, and there was a noticeable spark at the 
pier-head, and another on board the dusky ship 
which rocked beside it. Starlight was strong 
and keen in the skies above, but there was no 
moon. The wind was crying homelessly in the 
streets. The surge was rattling the stones 
outside the harbour, and sending a long but 
rapid swell up to the very walls of the houses. 
Eva could not keep back her tears as she helped 
to fold the cloaks about Helen's feet; but Helen 
was radiant. She stooped to give a farewell kiss, 
with the words, " Ah, darling, don't cry. Smile 
at me when I'm going to be happy. I don't 
call it good-bye, you know, when it's for such a 
little time !" 

^^No, no,'^ sobbed Eva; "we won't say 
good-bye." 

And the wheels moved. How often after- 
wards Eva remembered that grating noise upon 
the stones, and that last look through the chill, 
shivering silence of the winter's morning. She 
turned back feeling as if the last warmth went 
frcjm her heart with that parting kiss. 





CHAPTER VI. 

A DIM PKOSPECT. 

JHB reaction which took place in 
Sydney's judgment when he dis- 
covered an expression of weakness in 
the face which he had so long known 
in portraits, and had so earnestly desired to see in 
life, carried him, as is the manner of reactions, a 
little too far. Captain Adrian Rivers was by no 
means the piece of perfectly soft clay which he 
was now supposed to be. There were circum- 
stances and conditions under which he was quite 
capable of standing alone. He had plenty of 
physical courage. He was not without a certain 
amount of intellectual audacity in facing questions 
and forming opinions. He could have done 
almost anything in disguise ; but a vein of moral 
cowardice ran through his whole character, and 
if he was touched there, he collapsed at once. 
He was^ horribly afraid at all times of the con- 
sequences of his own acts ; as he was, besides, 
keenly sensitive to all sorts of pleasure or pain. 
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and liabitually self-indulgent, to the last point to 
which self-indulgence can be carried, it may be 
supposed that he, and those who were in any 
sense dependent upon him, often found themselves 
entangled in serious practical difficulties. His 
custom was to do the thing he wished to do, 
without a mementos hesitation, and then to 
adopt any handy means of escape from any possible 
evil which might accrue to himself from what 
he had done, without a mementos scruple. 

He did not at this present moment fear that 
he was about to encounter any of the special 
inconveniences arising out of his conduct to 
Helen ; he thought that he had satisfactorily 
provided for her and for them; and Sydney^ s 
mention of Mr. Rivers had put him upon a 
false scent. His relations with his uncle were 
just then, provided that he could keep certain 
awkward facts well under the surface, more 
promising than they had been for a long 
while; so that he was not in the least 
frightened when he looked upon Sydney as an 
ambassador from Fenbury Park. On the con- 
trary, he was cheered by the idea. He thought 
it by no means unlikely that Sydney was going 
to give him some money. He eyed him critically, 
and soliloquized as he did so, " Not military ; 
but a gentleman, evidently. I dare say it^s the 
new secretajy ; I heard he was quite a gentle- 
man. If old Rivers is going to settle anything* 
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comfortable upon me by way of reconciliation, it 
would be just like him to send this fellow up to 
do it before we meet, instead of waiting to do it 
himself. If only he does this, and does it well, 
Pm landed. I shall be able to look about me and 
decide for myself, instead of existing in this vol- 
canic state of momentary dread and uncertainty.^^ 

Captain Rivers smiled, and stretched his limbs 
with a new sense of relief and power, as this idea 
arose in his mind, and it was with a very gracious 
air that he ushered Sydney into his private 

sitting-room at the Hotel, and put out his 

hand to receive the note which the other drew 
from his pocket. It was Helenas letter. 

Sydney said, as he delivered it — 

'^ I have been for a long time trying to find 
you, that I might give you this letter. I will 
wait for your answer.'^ 

As the letter was but short, and was not 
given in full when it was first mentioned, it shall 
be repeated here : — 

^^My own darling Husband, — ^Why do you 
not write — why do you not come to me ? I am 
so miserable and so ill, and I am breaking my 
heart for you. Just one word would give me 
life. I am doing what you desired me not to do, 
and writing to you at Fenbury ; but you must 
not be angry. It is only because I could not 
bear it any longer. I know there is some good 

VOL. III. 8 
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reason^ and I dare say I am very weak and 
foolish ; bat you must forgive me^ becaase I am 
only a cbild^ and I love you so^ and I cannot live 
wiUiout hearing from you. Oh ! my love, do 
you remember that you told me if I would only 
trust you I should never have anoth^ unhappy 
moment ? J want nothing but the sight of your 
face to make that promise come true. But if you 
do not come and do not write, and if I die, as I 
know I shall, for want of a look or a word, you 
will be so unhappy ; for I know how much you 
love me. I wish I could bear it better; but 
indeed I cannot. Your own 

'' Helen.'^ 

These were the words which Captain Rivers 
had to read under Sydney's vigilant and unspar- 
ing eyes, and this is the manner in which he read 
them. First, having opened the paper with a 
complacent and polite air of alacrity, he gave a 
great start when he perceived the handwriting, 
and changed colour twice rapidly, becoming pale 
for a moment, and then flushing scarlet. This 
emotion could not be suppressed by a man taken 
so completely unawares ; but this was the only 
emotion which he betrayed. After this he 
interposed a dead wall of face between his feelings 
and Sydney's observations. He set his teeth 
hard, and, with a slight contraction of brow, turned 
to Mr. Wilton. 
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^^ What's the row ?" inquired that gentleman, 
who was lighting his pipe. 

^^ Well, I really beg your pardon, but I find 
this is a little private business which I have to 
arrange — and I must ask '^ 

^^ All right, old fellow. I'm off. I say, do 
you breakfast with me to-morrow before we 
start V 

'' Thank you. Yes, TU come." 

^^ Ten o'clock sharp, then, or we shall i»iss 
the train. Good night." 

Mr. Wilton withdrew with a bow to Sydney, 
and Captain Adrian returned to the contempla- 
tion of his letter ; but whether he was reading it, 
or only making up his mind how to behave about 
it, cannot be determined. He kept his eyes 
fixed upon the paper for *some time, with the 
exception of one quick, furtive glance at Sydney, 
during which he was, perhaps, asking himself, 
^^ What is the best mode of getting rid of him ? 
Shall I make short work, and resent the whole 
thing as a liberty, or shall I do it smoothly ?" 

Presently he said, very quietly, " May I ask 
if you are now residing at Fenbury Park ? I 
think I understood from my uncle that a Mr. 
Lennard " 

" No," replied Sydney, " my brother is Mr. 
Eivers's secretary. I was at Fenbury only as a 
visitor." 

^^And in what capacity do you bring me 
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this letter? Excuse me for asking the ques- 
tion, but I am puzzled — the date of this letter'^ 
(touching it with his finger) " is some months 
back, and I don^t understand iVs reaching me 
now, and in this particular manner/^ 

As he spoke he lighted the end of the letter 
in the candle, and then very deliberately tossed 
it under the grate. 

^^ A necessary precaution,'' added he, with a 
smile. 

^^ I attended Mrs. Adrian Eivers in her very 
dangerous illness,'' said Sydney ; ^^ I am a sur- 
geon." 

''Oh, indeed," interrupted the other, with 
some emphasis, as if he flattered himself that 
an explanation was coming. '' If you have not 
seen her since, I am happy to teU you that 
she is quite well again. No doubt, owing in 
great measure to your skiU." 

'' I became very intimate," continued Sydney, 
''with Mrs. Rivers and Miss Lake. I could not 
but feel the utter misery and desolation of their 
position. They were, during Mrs. Rivers's ill- 
ness, alone in uncomfortable lodgings, and very 
insufficiently provided with money. They were 
entirely without advice and protection. I was at 
one time afraid that your wife would lose her 
reason, from sheer anguish and distress of mind 
caused by not hearing from you, not knowing 
anything about you, not knowing when, where. 
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or liow she might see you again. I have lived 
for several years in London, and practised among 
all classes, but I never saw wretchedness like the 
wretchedness of those two young sisters, whom 
you took away from those whose natural business 
it was to take care of them, and, having taken 
away, abandoned/' 

Sydney was trying to speak in the plainest 
manner of the plain facts of his case. He uttered 
no reproach, that is to say, he framed none, 
though every word was of necessity a reproach. 
He carefully abstained from saying anything that 
could be construed into a threat. His position 
was something like that of the two Governments 
of England and France when they withdrew from 
diplomatic intercourse with King Bomba. It was 
open to his antagonist to make the self-evident 
answer, ^^ I don't care what you say, and you can 
do nothing, therefore go.'' Such a position is 
always questionable in point of policy, and very 
often injurious to the apparent dignity of those 
who hold it, nevertheless, it is sometimes forced 
upon an honest man. But Sydney had the ad- 
vantage of being face to face with his opponent, 
and his opponent had the disadvantage of feeling 
that he must needs be personally answerable for 
what he did. It belongs to a very far advanced 
state of cynicism to be content to make your- 
self the object of absolute disgust to a gentle- 
manly man of sound judgment, who is standing 
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within three feet of you. Captain Eivers had 
not quite reached that stage ; he had the weak- 
ness to wish to make the best of himself to 
Sydney. Every time that Sydney said, "yonr 
wife/^ or ^' Mrs. Rivers,^^ he winced visibly. And 
it was manifest that he felt exceedingly uncom- 
fortable in the presence of the picture of distress 
which Sydney was painting. He looked down, 
fidgeted, and at last made a vigorous sally in his 
own defence. 

'^Tou are mistaken,'^ cried he, ^^but it^s 
quite natural that you should think as you do. 
Don^t suppose I resent it, I honour you for it. 
But I assure you that you don^t understand the 
case. However, all that misery is over now, and 
it never would have occurred at all if I could 
have prevented it. I give you my word for 
that. I don^t like to say a hard word to a man 
to whom Helen owes so much, but I am sure you 
must see yourself that I am not bound to offer 
any explanations, and that from the nature of the 
case it must be impossible to explain it to any 
one who, pardon me, is not naturally and of 
necessity concerned in it.'' 

^^I am concerned,'^ replied Sydney, ^^only 
because those whose natural concern it is, have 
given it up.'' 

'^ But that's not so any longer/' interrupted 
Adrian. " All that's over. I am here at last to 
take my proper place." 
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^' I rejoice with all my heart to hear it,^^ cried 
Sydney. 

'^ And you^U excuse me for saying that thei^e 
are very great difficulties in the way, and that 
any friend like yourself, who might inteirpose 
with the kindest intentions, but with your neces- 
sarily very imperfect knowledge of the circum- 
stances, could not fail to do harm. I am in com- 
munication with the ladies about whom you are 
interested. I am going down to Fenbury Park 
to-morrow. If you were to interfere now> either 
with them or with Mr. Eivers, my uncle, I really 
couldn^t answer for the consequences. I really 
must press upon you the necessity of being very 
discreet.^^ 

Nothing could be more empress^, or less satis- 
factory, tban his manner. 

^^Do you object,'* asked Sydney, '^to let 
me hiave Mrs. Rivers's present address ?'* 

'^Not in the least,'* was the immediate 
reply. And Captain Adrian wrote* an address 
at once upon a sheet of note-paper, and handed 
it to Sydney, who read it aloud :--• 

Mrs. Jbrmyk, 

At Mrs. Jones's, 
8, High Street, 

Merthyr Tydvil, South Wales. 

He read it with an expressive emphasis upon 
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the name of Jermyn, wliicli tlie other noticed by 
a little deprecatory shake of the head, which 
might mean anything. 

'^Then if I were to go down to Merthyr,^^ 
began Sydney. 

''You know your self what reception you would 
be likely to meet with,^' replied the other quickly ; 
'' I have not the slightest wish to interfere.^ 

To say all in one word/^ exclaimed Sydney, 
will you tell me, as Helenas friend, whether she 
is really your wife or not V 

Captain Rivers had hoped to fence off the one 
question which he was determined not to answer. 
He was excessively provoked, but he did not lose 
his presence of mind. '' There I stop you," cried 
he, putting up his hands, '' that's not fair, you 
press me too hard. Ask me that question three 
months hence, and I'll answer you.'' 

''Now, Mr. Lennard," he continued, after a 
moment's pause, taking advantage of Sydney's 
silent indignation, and speaking very earnestly and 
persuasively, "I see you think ill of me, but do sus- 
pend your judgment for a little while, and make al- 
lowance for the extreme difficulty of the circum- 
stances in which I am placed. I can't explain them 
to you ; if I could, you would see directly that 
I'm not so much to blame as you think, although 
you're not to suppose that I mean to exculpate 
myself entirely. I've been rash, and I must take 
the consequences. But, if you want to prevent 
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the consequences from pressing heavily upon the 
lady in whom you are interested, you'll do no- 
thing — absolutely nothing for the present. Fll 
give you my honour that one word to Mr. Rivers 
might ruin the fairest hopes that ever presented 
themselves to a man. I assure you that you 
would be very sorry indeed^ when it was too 
late.'' 

'^Well/' said Sydney, with a deep sigh, 
'^your silence has answered my question." 

^^ Never mind about the answer to your ques- 
tion/' cried Captain Rivers, ^^let the matter 
drop for the present, answer or no answer. You 
must know that it concerns me more than any- 
body, and though I take no credit to myself 
under the circumstances, you must feel that I 
might in the outset have declined any sort of 
conversation about matters so delicate, which 
belong entirely to my private aflfairs." 

This was so true that Sydney had nothing 
to say. He declined a polite invitation to meet 
Mr. Wilton at supper, which followed, and took 
his leave, sorely disheartened. He wrote to 
Merthyr Tydvil by the next morning's post, giving 
an account of his interview, and of Captain 
Rivers's departure for Fenbury. But, of course, 
this letter remained unanswered. Three days 
afterwards, however, he received a note from 
Captain Adrian himself : — 
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^^Fenbury Pabk, Jan, 2. 

'^ Dear Sib,-^I think it right to tell you that 
the address which I gave you is now changed. 
Whenever it is possible I will let you know the 
new address. Meantime, pray do not suppose 
that the change implies anything untoward. On 
the contrary, I have the best hopes. — Tours truly, 

^^ Adrian Eivers.^^ 

Sydney recounted the particulars of his con- 
versation with Captain Rivers to Robert, and 
added his commentary upon them. 

" I have now,^^ said he, '^ given up all idea 
that there has been a legal marriage. The fellow 
fenced with me at every turn, and I got literally 
nothing out of him.^' 

^^ Fm not so sure that there was nothing to 
be got,^^ rejoined Robert. ^'Don^t yon see, if he 
had committed himself about the marriage, you 
would at once have had him in your power ? Trust 
him for giving you anything at all to tell to old 
Rivers I But his very fencing shows me that he 
had something to conceal. He never said one 
word to you against Helen, did he V 

'^ No,'' replied Sydney. " Just consider what 
an utter blackguard he would have been if he 
had!'' 

"Perhaps. Nevertheless it strikes me that 
he wouldn't have scrupled about it if she hadn't 
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been his wife. To be sure he may have thought 
that you looked precious green — — '' 

" I suppose you agree with him there,^' inter- 
rupted Sydney, drily. 

^^ My dear fellow, I respect you for it ! As he 
said himself, I honour you. Painters say that 
there^s no colour on earth so difficult to manage 
as unmitigated green, and I'm sure it^s a fact in 
morals as well as in art. You never know what 
to do with it.'' 

" Well," said Sydney, " you'll have an oppor- 
tunity of testing him with another colour soon, 
for I suppose you'll find him at Fenbury when 
you get down there. Be sure you write and teU 
me what's going on." 

^^ I'll tell you as much as it will be profitable 
for you to know. I'm uncommonly curious myself 
to see how they'll aU hit it off" together. My old 
friend has never answered my letter about Larton ; 
and altogether I consider that I shall be up to my 
neck in crises as soon as I set my foot within thd 
doors. What kind of a man do you take this 
Captain Rivers to be, now ? I mean, apart from 
what you know or suspect of his history. Should 
you think that he's likely to have tact enough to 
steer his course well among all the ScyUaa and 
Charybdises ? You've seen enough to know that 
it takes a tremendous lot of tact to get through 
so much as one meal with old Rivers without 
coming to grief." 
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'^ Oh, he's a clever fellow I" said Sydney ; '^ I 
should expect him to see his way clearly enough; 
but I doubt whether he'd take it and keep to it ; 
I think he's a coward/' 

^^ A coward, is he ? That's not a good line 
to take ; he'll get awfully bulUed. We shall all 
be invited in turn to set our feet upon his neck, 
and I, for one, mean to accept the invitation. 
Well, you shall hear what comes of it." 

Robert's sense of the confusion and difficulty 
which characterized the present state of affairs at 
Fenbury Park did not exceed that which was 
entertained by Captain Adrian Rivers himself. 
It was not an occasion on which he saw his way 
clearly at all. He was going down to his uncle's 
house prepared to temporize and fence to any 
extent, and take advantage of every opportunity 
which might present itself in order to find out as 
much as he could, through as many different chan- 
nels as he could manage to open, and to tell as 
little as he could to anybody. Still he was very 
uneasy in his mind, because he did not precisely 
know what was thought of him in the past, nor 
what was expected from him in the future. Luck 
and nerve were his two main supports. Having 
conveyed Helen out of the way for the present, 
he resolutely dismissed her from his thoughts, so 
far as his relations with her were concerned. It 
was not necessary, he thought, to come to any 
decision, and as, even if it had been necessary, it 
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would have been impossible^ he was glad to rele- 
gate any such considerations to the dim twilight 
region of by and by. His first business was to 
find out what his uncle meant by relieving him 
from the present pressure of debt, and sum- 
moning him to Fenbury Park ; and his hope was 
that he might be able to hold on his half-engage- 
ment with his cousin, Miss Deane ; to hold it on, 
that is, in the manner and on the terms by 
which it had hitherto been regulated, and which 
he could not but feel would become a great deal 
more unmanageable now that they were to be 
maintained in person, than they were when filtered 
through the softening medium of the post. 
Hitherto Isabel's behaviour had been a great 
assistance to him. It had seemed as though she 
wished to establish between them precisely the 
sort of footing which was most convenient to 
himself. Neither of them was so far committed 
as to be in any sense bound ; but there was great 
intimacy, and strong profession of regard, mixed 
with a good deal of sentiment on the gentleman^s 
part, and of playfulness on the lady's ; and there 
was a sort of implied understanding that some 
day there would be something more than all this. 
The arrival of that day depended upon conditions 
not yet realized, and iiot very clearly explained. 

'^ If you are good,'' wrote Miss Deane, ^^ we 
may go together to the old seat, at the end of the 
wood-walk, and there you shall tell me all — that 
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is to say, if I am in a humoiir to listen ; but I am 
afraid you are still a little too naughty for us to 
fix the date of that day. What do you think 
yourself ?^^ And Adrian answered, ^^What I 
think is of little importance compared with what 
you feel. If you are still the same kind, gene- 
rous, noble-hearted Isabel that I remember, I am 
not afraid that any sins of mine will be found 
unpardonable on confession. But shall I not have 
something to hear as well as to tell? I know 
what I long to hear. It was almost cruel to 
remind me of that walk and that seat ; there is 
an amount of longing which is positive pain.^^ 
Et cetera^ da capo, ad libitum I On these themes 
Adrian was content to linger, and there was no 
conceivable length to which he could not have 
drawn out their sweetness ^; but what he dreaded 
was the crash of a final chord, and the opening^ 
of a new movement. 

With these thoughts surging in his mind it 
was difficult to maintain a perfectly imperturb- 
able face, when the carriage which contained Mr. 
Wilton and himself had passed the lodge-gates of 
Fenbury Park, and was rapidly nearing the hall- 
,door. He was not much afraid of Mr. Wilton^ s 
observation. In the first place, he very decidedly 
thought that his dear friend, Mr. Wilton, was a 
goose j and, in the second place, the goose had 
himself announced that he intended to hold him- 
self perfectly clear of his sister's affairs. '^As 
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for Belle and you/^ said he, ^^ Fm altogether in 
the dark, and if I were to try to find my way I 
should only run up against somebody, so I mean 
to let you both alone. Fm very wilUng to hear 
anything you, either of you, like to tell m© ; and 
whatever I think you want me to say, I^ll say. 
If you tell me it^s going to be, I'll congratulate 
with all my heart ; if you tell me it's all off, Fll 
make a long face, and say nothing. A man ca^ 
do no more, you know.'' To which Captain 
Adrian had repKed, puffing his cigar, ^^ All right, 
old fellow !" and so the matter rested between 
the friends. 

Adrian exhibited a little more animation than 
usual when he found himself fairly within the 
precincts of Fenbury Park. He put his head 
first out of one window of the carriage, and then 
out of the other, and finally said to his companion, 
^' Well, it is worth while making an effort for this 
place, isn't it now ? Paris vaut hien une messe." 

^^ It's about the nicest place in the county," 
replied Mr. Wilton ; ^^ I like it a hundred times 
better than Lauriston." * 

^^ So do I," said Adrian, with an odd expres- 
sion of face. 

^^ I say, Wilton," he added, after a moment's 
pause, ^^ have you any idea whether your sister's 
here ?" 

^^ Not the slightest ; she never condescends to 
tell me anything about her movements." 
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^^ I hope to heaven that I am not going to be 
tSte-a-tete with my uncle,^^ muttered Adrian, 

But it so happened that this was exactly what 
he was going to be. Mr. Wilton dropped him at 
the door, and drove on to Lauriston, and Larton 
received him in the hall, having taken care that 
no one else should be within hearing. A little 
fidgeting over gun-cases and portmanteaux 
afforded an opportunity for a secret inquiry and 
response. 

'' All right, Larton V 

^^ Everything arranged, sir.^' 

'^ And Mr. Eivers?'' 

^^Well, sir, I hope you^ll find no difficulty 
but I can^t exactly say. You must be prodigious 
careful. Something's wrong since to-day's post 
came in, but I don't know what. He's broken 
two keys into the wrong locks since then, sir, out 
of the purest temper, and wouldn't have the 
blacksmith sent for, because I proposed it ; but 
that's two hours ago, so I hope you'll find him 
pretty well now. However, I think, sir, if I may 
advise, there isn't that thing at the present 
moment which you can tell with safety." 

^^ Tell !" repeated Adrian, in a voice which, 
low as it was, expressed a good deal of astonish- 
ment at the idea, ^^ Oh, I'm not going to tell 
anything." 

His reserve was not put to the test. Mr. 
Rivers received him with a cool but friendly 
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welcome, as if they had parted only the day 
before. He gave no information and asked no 
questions. This was precisely what best suited 
Adrian, whose spirits rose at once. Into this 
tone he could fall without hesitation and without 
oflTort. There was not a man on earth more 
capable than he, of putting everything aside, out 
of sight and out of mind, for a time, if he had the 
opportunity ; and it was just what he liked to do 
with any question that was at all disagreeable or 
diflScult. As sobn, therefore, as he found that his 
uncle meant to proceed on the assumption that 
all was smooth, he put on his best skates and 
went prosperously forward — not so fast as to run 
the risk of encountering possible inequalities un- 
awares — at least he hoped not — he looked out 
carefully for obstacles. But he was determined, 
at any rate, not to lose his balance by standiug 
still. Mr. Eivers alluded, without any circumlo- 
cution, to the French town in which Adrian had 
been residiug, and he spoke of that residence as 
if it had been a matter of choice and pleasure. 
Adrian was quite ready to answer as if he had 
chosen it out of the world. But Mr. Rivers pro- 
ceeded to ask him a great many very precise 
and keen-edged questions about the geography 
and statistics of that town, and Adrian became a 
little anxious. 

^^ I don^t look to you for opinions, of course,^^ 
said Mr. Rivers, ^^ but I look to you for the facts 
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which enable others to frame opinions. More 
ikhan half the human race were bom to be mere 
collectors; and there cannot be a more useful 
office than that of the collector, if he is true to 
himself. It is also an excellent means of morally 
educating the man. You require only average 
intelligence, but you must have habits of obser- 
vation and of retention ; you must train yourself 
to accuracy; and you must classify what you 
accumulate. That is all. The first step is, of 
course, to discover that you do not do any of 
these things. A series of questions will not un- 
frequently elicit the fact that a man of average 
inteUigenoe has been behaving in all respects like 
a bom idiot without knowing it ; and that, let 
me tell you, is a very profitable fact for the man 
himself to learn. You say that the population of 
Mont-des-Pres was about seven thousand ? ^^ 

The "man himself ^^ did not at all like the 
turn which the conversation was taking. 

"Somewhere about that, I beUeve,^' he re- 
plied, nervously. 

"And the last census showed an increase upon 
the former one of ^^ 

"Why, to tell you the truth,^^ answered 
Adrian, trembling inwardly, as he made a snatch 
at a fact which he thought that he remembered, 
though with no certainty that he might not be 
remembering the precise opposite of the reality, 
'^I think I heard — ^iVs an odd thing, but the 
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census was taken wliile I was there, and it^s my 
impression that I heard that there was no increase 
atalL'^ 

'' Eight ! '^ cried Mr. Rivers, with a shout of 
triumph. ^^ There is a difference of three only 
between the two numbers. Admirably remem- 
bered. This is one of the characteristics of 
French civilization. How do you account for it 
in the present instance V^ 

^^ Emigration, I suppose,^^ said Adrian, faintly. 

^^ And what, pray, since that is your view,'^ 
inquired Mr. Rivers, instantly nailing him to his 
point, and hanunering him when naHed, " what 
should cause so great an increase of emigration 
in the last period as to neutralize the increase of 
population ? For at the previous census there 
was an advance — I don^t say an average advance, 
when compared with our own towns, but still a 
marked advance in numbers. You have never 
considered that question ? I thought not. Now, 
when you make a statement, assigning a cause, 
and are not able to produce any facts at all in 
support of your statement, I do not call that a 



view/^ 



Adrian admitted instantly that it was not a 
view. 

^^ Consider the point, then,^^ said Mr. Rivers, 
quickly, " and give me an answer to-morrow.^^ 

Adrian undertook to do so, but not very cheer- 
fully. He appeared to begin the process of con- 
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sideration at once ; and indeed did so, for lie was 
racking his memory to discover if there was any- 
one within reach whom he could possibly pump. 
^^ IsabePs clever enough for anything, I know/^ 
thought he. ^^ I dare say she^ll help me to make 
some sort of show ; but I shouldn^t wonder if it^s 
my best policy, after all, to make mistakes, and I 
shall find that easy enough. I take it he only 
wants to be setting me right and haranguing me ; 
but it's a frightful bore. I wonder how long I 
shall have to stand it.'' 

" You will make yourself quite at home," said 
Mr. Eivers, as they parted for the night. '^ You 
will have your mornings very much to yourself. 
You have access to the library, provided that you 
take care not to disturb me when I am actually 
at work. There's plenty of cock-shooting to be 
had, and you're quite welcome to it. I hope we 
shall have a pleasant month together ; and at the 
end of the month, but not till then, we can have 
a conversation on business. Good-night." 

^^ Good-night, sir," and Adrian withdrew to 
his bedroom, with the comfortable conviction that, 
if he survived the month, he would certainly be 
executed at the end of it. 




CHAPTER VII. 




ADRIAN AND ISABEL. 



HO would have supposed- 
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thus 
Adrian soliloquized, as he sauntered 
through the grounds towards Lauriston 
on the morning after his arrival — ^^ who 
would have supposed it possible that I could de- 
liberately make up my mind to go through more 
than a month of this work ? and in such horrible 
uncertainty, too ! But thero^s no help for it. 
K I am to have many such tete-d-tetes as yester- 
day^s, though, I think I could find it in my heart 
to cut and run at once, and give up everything. 
But no,^^ he added, looking around him, ^^ifs 
worth an effort! And now, how will Isabel 
receive me? Heaven send she^s not too for- 
giving ! It^s the worst of women that they never 
bear malice. I shall find Out in the first five 
minutes what Une I am to take. I hope she's a 
little sulky. It's much easier and pleasanter 
work for me to be coaxing and begging pardon, 
than to be holding off and fighting shy, without 
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coming to a regular break. And I really like 
her. I admire lier excessively. K the last two 
years were to be lived over again, there's no 
knowing^-—'' 

His meditations were interrupted at this point 
by the appearance of Larton, who had seen him 
at the window, and who now hurried to join 
him. 

^' I beg your pardon, Mr. Adrian, but I was a 
little anxious,'^ said he. ^^ Did it go off pretty 
well, sir?'' 

It was one of Adrian's peculiarities to wish to 
stand well with all the world — at least with that 
portion of the world which was at any given time 
in contact with him. In order to fulfil this wish, 
he would have recourse to any amount of shift- 
ing, turning, and masking; nay, more, he would 
conquer his temper, pocket his pride, and suffer 
outrage upon his taste. But it was a further 
peculiarity of his that this desire to produce a 
favourable impression, active and powerful as it 
was, had a certain definite Hmit, beyond which it 
ceased altogether. His fancy for being Kked did 
not proceed from any genuine liking for others. 
Let him once see that his only way out of a diffi- 
culty was across the neck of the man whom he 
had just been courting, and he would plant his 
foot without an instant's hesitation. Brought to 
bay, he was absolutely reckless. It was not easy 
to guess this fact from his ordinary manner ; and 
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there was, therefore, a chance that he might some 
day take his most intimate friends very decidedly 
by surprise. 

He was in a gracious mood just now, and 
nothing could be more caressing than the man- 
ner in which he turned to answer Larton. 

^^All serene,^' said he. " Thanks to you, Pye 
managed capitally. I say, Larton, you didn^t 
keep any of my letters, did you?^^ 

^' They are safe in my pocket-book, sir.^^ 

^^Let^s have a look at them, please,'* said 
Adrian. 

Larton undid his pocket-book, and Adrian, 

eagerly looking over his shoulder, drew out the 
papers he wanted, counting them as he did so. 

^^One, two, three, four, five — there was a 
sixth, wasn't there ? Oh, yes, here it is ! That's 
all right. It's best to be on the safe side, you 
know." He Ughted one of his fiizees as he 
spoke, and very deliberately and carefully burned 
the letters. Larton did not seem quite to relish 
the operation. 

^^ There was not the slightest danger, sir," 
he began. 

^^ No, of course not ; I know that. But still 
an accident is always possible. You might have 
an apoplectic fit, you know, and the letters might 
be found upon your person. Don't be aflfronted 
at the suggestion, man. I have burnt every scrap 
of handwriting that could possibly get me into a 
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scrape, lest I should have an apoplectic fit 
myself/^ 

Larton thought it best to drop the subject. 
*' You^re on your way to Lauriston, I presume, 
sir,^^ said he. 

^^Yes. I suppose now you havcnH much 
that you can tell me about Miss Deane V^ 

'^Well, sir, I did think at one time that 
Miss Isabel was uncommon thick with the new 
secretary. But that seems to have gone by. 
Miss Isabel, you see, sir, is that sort of young 
lady that doesn't hke wasting her time. She 
puts up with very inferior styles of attention 
sooner than go without. And I think that was 
the reason of her taking to Mr. Lennard for a 
little while — nothing more than that/' 

Adrian whistled and looked displeased. 

^^ But who has taken this fellow's place then ?" 
asked he. '^You say it was only for a little 
while. Who's the favourite now ?" 

^^ I'm not precisely competent to say that 
there is any one just now, sir," replied Larton. 

Adrian looked at him keenly. '^ There's 
something under all this," thought he ; " but I 
shall have it out in time. Better not catechize 
too directly — it puts it into a man's head to 
begin lying. Fishing is the wisest plan, and I 
shall have plenty of leisure for fishing. Well, 
good-bye Larton," said he aloud ; ^^ we shall have 
lots of opportunities of talking, by and by." 
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^'I hope so, Fm sure, sir/' said Larton, 
devoutly. He stood still, and looked after 
Adrian with a curious expression of face as that 
gentleman went down the hill towards Lauriston, 
with a swinging stride. 

'' Odd, now V said he to himself. '' He 
never once mentioned her. Didn't ask one 
single question. He's deep enough, I know; 
but it takes something more than depth to 
account for this. Fd got my whole history ready' 
for him, as complete as possible. All he knows 
is that she's packed off by rail to a place that 
nobody on earth ever heard of except myself, 
and that my cousin has charge of her there, and 
Tm responsible for keeping her there. Never 
once asked how she took it ! Not even whether 
she was well or ill ; I take it he means to have 

no more to do with her. And yet, I hnow ;'* 

but what Larton knew he would not at that fcime 
have communicated to anybody, and it would be 
wrong to betray his secret. 

Miss Deane was expecting Adrian, but she 
did not receive him alone. He found Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilton in the morning-room at Lauriston 
with her; Mrs. Wilton was illuminating on 
vellum ; Isabel was carving wood ; Mr. Wilton 
was simply loungiag — an accomplishment in 
which he excelled. He was in the habit of doing 
nothing himself, and of observing that women's 
occupations were useless. The day was foggy 
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and cold, witli a faint hint of coming sunshine 
making the grey luminous. Therefore the whole 
party had determined to remain in-doors during 
ST morning hours, and to hope for practicabfe 
weather in the afternoon. 

Adrian was a little disturbed at the arrange- 
ment made for his reception, for he knew Miss 
Deane too well not to be aware that she had 
foreseen his visit, and settled exactly how it 
should take place. She was perfectly supreme 
in her own house, and had a real talent for 
surveying and grouping the circumstances of the 
day. It was convenient to Adrian to have his 
first interview in public, so far as any expression 
of his own feelings was concerned. It was not 
likely that he would be embarrassed by any 
direct appeal, and the restraint imposed by the 
presence of others was favourable to his plan of 
perpetually implying a great deal more than he 
ever intended to express. But he did not relish 
it as a symptom of Miss Deane^s frame of mind. 
If it was her purpose to break with him finally 
as a lover, while retaining him as a friend, he 
felt that aU his hopes of becoming the heir of 
Penbury Park must be abandoned. His only 
chance was to play fast and loose with the sort of 
half-engagement that existed between them, so 
long as his nucleus present disposition — or his 
life — lasted. If he should change — or die — then, 
indeed, Adrian might be himself again. 
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He paid his compliinents to Mrs. Wilton with 
his usual grace, and greeted Isabel with undis- 
guised empressement. He held her hand long, 
and looked in her face earnestly; but it was 
rather with a smiling famiUarily than with an air 
of sentiment. 

^^ I want to see if you are altered/^ said he. 
" It^s such a weary long time since I looked at 
you. There ought to be the first symptom of 
croVs feet there, I'm sure V^ And he touched 
her temples lightly with the tip of his finger, just 
where the great lengths of dark hair were turned 
back and drawn away. 

" Get a magnifying-glass,^^ said Isabel; "Fm 
not afraid of it/^ 

^' No ; you have no reason. YouVe not been 
mooniag about a disgusting little French town 
for the last twelve months, with nothing to do, 
and a weight on your mind. If you had, you 
might, perhaps, have begun fading, as I have.'* 

'^WeU, you don't look in brilliant health, 
you poor fellow,^^ said Isabel, in a kind voice ; 
''but we^U soon make you like yourself again. 
Fm a first-rate doctor, and I shall prescribe for 
you.^^ 

" You^ll find me a most submissive patient,^' 
said he, taking his seat at her feet. " There's 
nothing I like so much as beiug taken care of. 
And Fve not been used to it lately .^^ 

There was a touch of pathos in his voice 
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when lie said the last words. It was the very 
tone which had won poor Helen. 

^' I suppose you were not in Paris, Captain 
Rivers V^ asked Mrs. Wilton. '' You cannot 
tell us whether it is true that they are leaviQg oflf 
crinoline V* 

'' No. I was not allowed to go to Paris/^ 
replied Adrian, very complacently, though, in 
fact, he had been spending a considerable part of 
his exile in that pleasant city. It had been one 
of the details arranged by Mr. Rivers^s peculiar 
despotism that Adrian should accept the place of 
retreat chosen for him, and should remain in it. 
Adrian had accepted it without a mementos 
hesitation, and had not remained in it a moment 
longer than he could help. ^^ Come,^^ added he, 
turning again to Isabel, ^^I can^t have you 
sawing away like a journeyman carpenter when I 
want you to talk to me. You must have heaps 
of things to tell me, I know. Do begin. What 
has my uncle been doing at the Park all this 
time V 

^^A great deal of good,^^ replied Isabel, 
promptly. ^' He has cut three new walks in the 
wood, which are delightful ; he has improved the 
flower-garden immensely; he has new-papered 
the drawing-room afta- a design of mine; he has 
got one of the loveliest new statues for the hall 
that you ever saw — it^s not unpacked yet ; but 
it's to come out on my birthday, when he gives 
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his ball ; and he^s done no end of nice things 
among the cottages. You^ll see it all in time.'^ 

'^ On your birthday — when he gives his ball V^ 
repeated Adrian, with amazed deliberation. 
'' What on earth V 

Isabel laughed gaily, and turned to the others. 
" Did you ever see such a face V cried she. " I 
thought you would be surprised ; but I am so 
glad you will be here for the ball. We must 
make all the arrangements together, and it will 
be the greatest fun possible. I long for it so 
much that I don't know how I shall manage to 
live out the month till it comes. I know I shall 
grow quite thin.^^ 

^^Well/' said Adrian, '^I always thought 
there was something superhuman in your power, 
and now I'm convinced of it. How did you do 
it ? Did you mesmerise him, and take advantage 
of a state of coma to make him sign something ? 
Did he agree under chloroform? I wish to 
heaven we could keep him under chloroform till 
it comes off! I hope you'll be incessantly at 
the Park. I'm sure I shall lose my life if I spend 
many evenings like yesterday. You must be in 
higher favour than ever, so I do hope you'U take 
pity upon me." 

^^ Oh ! he is so excessively kind to me !" 
answered Isabel; ^^I won't have a word said 
against him. We are the closest possible allies, 
I never knew how good and nice he was tiU now. 
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I think it would be very good for you if you could 
manage to look up to him a little more/' 

Adrian opened his eyes very wide. ^' But I 
ca/K^ty^ said he, with the emphasis of despair. 
'' Don^t look so shocked, Isabel ; this is quite a 
new state of things, and you must give me time 
to get accustomed to it. I'U try.'^ 

'^ It^s not a new state of things,^' she replied, 
^' I won't have you say so. I always had a great 
respect for him, and liked him very much, but I 
did not know him as I do now. Of course my 
liking has grown with time and greater intimacy. 
That is only natural, and there is nothing to be 
surprised at in it. I always considered it a 
privilege to be his friend.'' 

^' Always?^' interrupted Adrian. "When 
you came out into the garden, and asked me if I 
would mind calling him a beast for you, in con- 
fidence, because it was not a lady-Hke word, but 
no other word would describe his behaviour? 
Was it a privilege, then ?" 

" That never happened !" cried Isabel, angrily; 
''and you have no business at aU to remember 
it, because it was only a joke." 

'' Humph !" said Adrian, '' I'll set to work to 
forget it. Ask me about it to-morrow, and you 
shall find that I've no notion what you mean." 

' '' Now Adrian," answered Isabel, in a tone of 
coaxing remonstrance, ''if you're going to be 
disagreeable and uncomfortable, I shall wish that 
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you had never come back. I want everything 
to be nice and pleasant. You may be quite sure 
that I'll do you all the good I can, if you^ll let 
me. But if you^re sarcastic, and misanthropic, 
and malicious " 

^^Who^s this Mr. Robert Lennard?** inter- 
rupted Adrian, as a sudden thought upset his 
prudence for the moment. ^^ Has my good uncle 
adopted him r 

^^ Adopted him! What could put such an 
idea into your head — ^how absurd ? He^s the 
new secretary, and a very nice, gentlemanly per- 
son indeed. Quite an acquisition/^ 

'' Lennard ?'' said Mr. Wilton. " Wasn't that 
the name of the fellow who came home with us 
from the opera V^ 

Adrian paused a moment to consider whether 
it was safe to tell a lie, and deciding in the 
negative, answered, ^^Yes, but that wasn't the 
secretary. That's his brother — ^he had been down 
hare just before. Do you know, Isabel, if there's 
any chance of his coming here again ?" 

^^ Not just now, I fancy.'' The answer was a 
relief, for Adrian was afraid of Sydney, though 
Larton had comforted him on the subject by 
telling him that Mr. Rivers resented any inter- 
ference in his private affairs and would not Usten 
to a word about Helen. Larton himself was in 
nt) small dismay when he discovered that Mr. 
Rivers and Sydney had been reconciled, -and that 
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there was a possibility that the latter might make 
his appearance at Fenbury Park some day. Should 
such an untoward event occur, Larton had deter- 
mined to have the toothache forthwith, and to 
trust to that, and to the difference of costume for 
conceaUng his identity with Mr. Sedgwick. 

Adrian rose from his footstool, having made 
up his mind as to the best mode of action, stooped 
over Isabel's work-table, and spoke to her in a 
whisper. " You must forgive me if I was un- 
reasonable,^^ said he, '^ I ought to have more con- 
fidence I know, but I have been a long time 
away, and you must not be angry if my anxiety 
and depression made me just the least bit in the 
world inclined to be jealous.^' 

'^Jealous,^^ said she, blushing very deeply, 
'^how absurd — you ought to be ashamed — ^you 
have no right '' 

*^ No right to suppose that you could think of 
this Mr. Eobert Lennard for a moment. Tell me 
that, and I am satisfied.^' 

Isabel actually started, and quite lost her pre- 
sence of mind. 

'^ Jealous of Mr. Lennard ?" cried she. " I 
didn^t know you meant him." 

^^ Why, who else in the world is there for me 
to be jealous of here ?" demanded Adrian. ^^ Give 
me another name, and Pll be jealous of it directly. 
But who is there ?" 

"No^ of course not, very true^^' rejoined 
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Isabel^ hurriedly. " I don^t know what I was 
thinking of, I^m sure. Only you can hardly fancy 
how out of the question it seemed to me that 
anything should be suspected about Mr. Lennard.'* 

^^ Isabel V' said Adrian, taking both her hands, 
^^ there^s somebody else. Who is it ?" 

"How can you tease me so?" she replied, 
laughing off his question, which was put yirith an 
earnestness very unusual in him. *' It^s a great 
shame, on a first meeting, when I want fco be 
happy and glad, to be going off into all sorts of 
ridiculous suspicions about people that have no 
existence, in this way. Come, you^U ride with us 
to-day, won^t you ? And then we'll have a regu- 
lar long talk, like old times.'' 

^^ Yes," returned Adrian, "and if I find out 
who he is, FU strangle him." 

He fell into her playful tone, and carefully 
abstained from saying anything more to annoy 
her. But he was much puzzled, and very un- 
easy. If he could have given a name to his 
alarms, he would have known better how to 
encounter them. He could give them no name. 
But he had hitherto felt perfectly sure of Isabel, 
and now he had a strange misgiving that he 
had somehow lost her. Hitherto he had con- 
sidered that, so far as she was concerned, the 
game was in his own hands. It was for him 
to determine the terms on which they were to 
stand together. Being a vain man, it is pro- 
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bable that he had held this opinion a little too 
unconditionally. Still he held it. He knew that 
there was no passion, and little sentiment_, in their 
intercourse, but he thought that he could intro- 
duce these elements at once if he pleased. She 
was playing into his hands, and he believed that 
if he were to change his policy, she would con- 
tinue so to play. In his heart he had several 
times congratulated himself upon his good luck 
and great skill, because he had succeeded in 
keeping her at sucji a safe distance. Was it so 
no longer? He satisfied himself with the idea 
that it would be so again after she had endured 
the fascinations of his presence for a week. 

^^ I must set myself to win her back,^^ he 
thought. And he felt that the necessity was 
vexatious, though he did not doubt the issue. 
He felt also that he must watch her very closely. 
A month of anxiety anfl labour was before him, 
and he gathered himself up for it with reluctant 
determination. He was a little afraid of him- 
self, on account of the sense of inward dis- 
turbance and pique by which his discovery of 
Isabel's coldness was accompanied. *^' If I lose 
my self-control,^^ he thought, "I shall be in 
greater danger than I have been yet. Above 
all things, I must take care not to be drawn 
too far.'' 

The ride took place, and Adrian thought that 
he was making fair progress. Isabel was kind 
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and free — ^perhaps more free than she used to be 
— ^in her manner. He missed a touch of anxiety 
in her wish to please ; she seemed now to be 
quite as self-confident as he had formerly been. 
He thought, however, that she was trying to 
induce him to be open with her. She led the 
conversation as often as she could to the relation 
in which he stood with his uncle, to bis past life, 
and to his future projects. He had to baffle her 
a dozen times. He could not make out what she 
was aiming at. Towards the close of their ex- 
pedition, she became silent and thoughtfiil, and 
left Mr. Wilton to carry on the conversation in 
her place. As Adrian lifted her from her horse, 
she said, suddenly, ^^ If you had all the world 
before you where to choose, do you think yoa 
should like to live on the continent ?'' 

^^ Should, yoic like it?'' was his only reply, 
accompanied by a piercing look. 

^^ That's not the question,'' said she, petu- 
lantly ; ^^ I thought you had a fancy for the free- 
dom and brightness of foreign ways, and that 
what English people call domestic life was rather 
a bore to you. Oijly as a matter of taste, I mean," 

" As a matter of taste,'** he replied, ^^ it would 
be very easy to reconcile me to domestic life. 
Just try." 

" If there were nothing else but the climate 
to tempt one," she began. 

^' Ah, don't talk in that way," interrupted he. 
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*' I know all the agrimens. But the question is 
not one which it is possible for me to consider 
seriously. My place and my future are here. 
You know they are, Isabel !^* 

The last words were uttered reproachfully. 
She met them with a forced laugh, and, turning 
away, went into the house. Mr. Rivers and his 
nephew dined at Lauriston that day, and on the 
following day the Lauriston party dined at the 
Park. There was nothing worthy of note on 
either occasion, nor did any change take place, 
nor any further light dawn upon Adrian till Eobert 
Lennard, having come to an end of his brief 
hoUday, returned to his duties. 

Robert was a good deal surprised by finding 
Larton undisturbed in his supremacy over the 
household department. He knew Mr. Rivers 
too well to venture to follow up his letter by any 
direct inquiry, and Mr. Rivers' s face and manner 
told nothing. Larton was perfectly at his ease. 
He had not seen Sydney at the station, and was, 
therefore, quite unaware that he had been recog- 
nized. Robert felt a great inclination to give 
him a quiet hint on the subject, for the mere 
pleasure of contemplating his discomfiture; but 
he was not sure that it would be good policy, and 
determined to wait till he had seen his way a 
little further. Ho did not meet Adrian till 
just the moment before dinner was announced. 
Adrian, somewhat uneasy in his mind as to 
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the possible result of Robertas return, had 
sought a private interview with Larton in the 
mean time. 

^^I say, can you tell me how much these 
Lennards know,'' said he, " it's horribly unlucky 
that they should have got themselves mixed up in 
it at all.'' 

" It is unlucky, sir. But I don't think any 
harm will come of it unless the other brother 
comes down. He is the dangerous one. And I 
believe there is no prospect of his coming at pre- 
sent. I conclude, sir, that you have no personal 
acquaintance with either of them ? " 

^^ The other fellow, who, you say, is dangerous, 
fell upon me at the opera the other night. I put 
him off for the time. But the point is, will they 
make any statements to my uncle which I shall 
have to meet ? I ought to be prepared, you 
know." 

^^ I think not, sir. Mr. Rivers has his own 
theory, and I have taken great pains to establish 
him in it. He has declared positively that he 
will not permit these gentlemen to speak to him 
on the subject. He resents it very much, sir; 
and I believe if Mr. Robert should be so inex- 
pedient as to presume to address him against his 
will, he will make the shortest of work with Mr. 
Robert. So I think you are safe, sir." 

^^ That's well," answered Adrian. And thus 
reassured, he encountered Mr. Robert with toler- 
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able composure. Robert was not at all inclined 
to go out of his way to give him trouble. He 
had entered into Sydney's interests with a mental 
reservation on his own account. He was very 
willing to serve the sisters, but he did not see 
why he should ruin himself in order to do so. 
He had the habit of looking up to Sydney very 
much in general, and of doubting him not a little 
in particular. He thought him— as he had said— 
decidedly ^^ green '^ in many matters on which 
Robert's experiences had produced in himself the 
stronger and more glowing colours of autumn. 
He thought it by no means impossible that 
Sydney was altogether in a mistake on the pre- 
sent occasion, and he was by no means inclined 
to precipitate matters, and get himself into a 
scrape, till he could see his way a little fiirther. 
If, as he thought most probable, Adrian were so 
bound to Helen that he could not escape, the 
conclusion would come of itself; and he was 
rather glad on the whole that Sydney, being 
out of the way, could not do anything to accele- 
rate its arrival. Laissez aller, laissez faire, these 
were his mottoes, and if they not unfrequently 
led to laissez souffrivy why, he was sorry^ but he 
could not help it. He had, however, a very low 
opinion of Captain Adrian's character and con- 
duct, and he owed him a special grudge on 
account of the recent change in Miss Deane's 
manners towards himself — a change which he 
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attributed entirely to her expectation of Adrian's 
arrival, and to some definite compact whicli she 
had entered into with Mr. Rivers touching her 
engagement, and her future marriage. It was 
therefore a great satisfaction to him to see Adrian 
made uncomfortable. And the satisfaction was 
plentifiilly supplied. Mrs. Wilton and Miss Deane 
dined with them, and were more sympathizing 
witnesses than Robert of the state of perpetual 
disturbance and humiliation in which the young 
man was kept by the tests which his uncle was 
perpetually applying to him. Robert had the 
exultant feeling of a schoolboy who has just 
emerged from the class of ^^fags," when he 
watches the matriculating process as applied to a 
new member. ^^ I've gone through it ! '' is the 
thought which arises at such a conjuncture; 
^^ Fve gone through it, and now Fm looking at 
it ! '' Especially pleasant is it to the schoolboy 
in a case in which the victim happens to be what 
is technically called ^^ a swell.'' And this special 
element of enjoyment was provided for Robert on 
the present occasion. For he was not above feel- 
ing a good many little rubs and checks which 
seemed to come naturally upon him in his posi- 
tion as salaried secretary to Mr. Rivers; and 
there can be no doubt that he felt them much 
more keenly when they were administered by his 
own sex than when he encountered them from 
the other. In fact, he did not think that the 
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ladies looked down upon him, but he was not 
quite sure about the gentlemen. 

'^The district from which you come/' said 
Mr. Rivers, addressing Adrian, ^' suppUes a very 
low type of human being. Abnormally degraded, 
and of course deeply interesting. If you ^believe, 
as I beUeve, that the simial and the human de- 
velopment are only different stages of the same 
original, you are eager to grasp at every chance 
of discovering one of the absent links which are 
required to complete the chaiu. Mountain dis- 
tricts are prolific in such suggestions. And a 
white human being in whom the simial type 
seems to predominate, is even more precious than 
a Negro, or a Fuegian.^' 

"What is the simial type, dear? " asked Miss 
Deane, interposing to shield Adrian. " I thought 
simial meant something about monkeys.^' 

^^ Tou are perfectly right — perfectly,^' said Mr. 
Rivers, greatly pleased ; " your quick memory is 
seldom at fault.'' 

" But why should you be so glad to find a 
human creature rather hke a monkey ?" asked she, 
again following up her triumph. " I know I've 
seen some, but I always thought them horrid, 
and kept out of their way as much as possible." 

" We do not want them in society, I grant 
you,'' said Mr. Rivers, smiling; ^'but science 
hungers after them. With your fine mind, 
though, of course, you have not gone through 
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regular training, you can hardly fail to perceive 
the deep significance of the fact, for I think we 
are now entitled to pronounce it a fact, that the 
greatest intellects which the world has produced — 
the Bacons, the Shakesperes, the Laplaces — are 
lineally connected with creatures in whom we are 
not able to discover anything but animal life, and 
a grotesque approach to human manners. If we 
can once establish such a past, just think what a 
future it opens.^' 

^^ But I should not at all like a future in 
which human beings would be so grand that they 
would look upon you and me as nothing better 
than monkeys,^^ rejoined Isabel. "And I don't 
believe it's'possible.^' 

If anybody except Isabel had made this re- 
joinder, Mr. Rivers would have demanded a 
reason for the impossibility without a moment's 
delay. As it was, he knitted his brow and cleared 
his throat, and looked as if he could not stand 
much more of this sort of thing even from her. 
He turned again to Adrian. 

^^ Did you gather any facts illustrative of this 
subject during your residence at Mont-des-Pr^s ?'' 
inquired he. "For instance, did you notice a 
peculiar conformation of jaw ?'' 

" WeU,'' said Adrian, with a little hesitation, 
" my landlady was underhung.'' 

" No doubt she was," cried his uncle. '^ It 
is one of the commonest reUcs of the lower charac- 
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ter. But I have been toW — ^he dropped his 
voice, and looked anxious — '' I have been told — 
mind, I don^t quite give credit to it, but it would 
be a grand fact — ^a grand fact — ^that individuals 
are to be found among those degraded tribes 
whose thumbs are not by any means what human 
thumbs ought to be. You know the simial 
thumb V 

"Vm. not quite sure that I do/^ muttered 
Adrian. 

" Apes have no thumbs at all ! ^^ said Mr. 
Eivers, in a voice of thunder. 

" Oh, but then, why did you talk of them as 
if they had ? ^^ interposed Isabel. ^^ I don^t think 
that^s fair.^^ 

He turned to her again with a complacent 
smile, which utterly astonished the others. ^'I 
am gauging the depths of our friend Adrian^s 
knowledge, or ignorance, if you like so to call it,^^ 
said he ; ^^ and I am pleased to perceive his abso- 
lute honesty. He professes no knowledge, and 
he pretends to none.^^ 

^^ There was a fellow who used to black our 
boots,^^ said Adrian, thus encouraged, '' who had 
deformed thumbs. I remember that perfectly 
well ; and I know his family lived in the moun- 
tains. He had a face just exactly like a pug dog, 
and we used to call him Chancellor, but I don^t 
know why.^^ 

Isabel signalled to her mother and rose, think- 
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ing it wise to make a diversion at that moment. 
Mr. Rivers rose too. ^^ We will investigate this 
example of yours at some fixture time, Adrian,'^ 
said he. ^^ Just now I am going to ask you to 
accompany the ladies, for I have a little private 
business with Mr. Lennard. Do not be out of 
the way, as we may want you.^^ 

Robertas face expressed a good deal of alarm 
and surprise as the door closed upon his tSte-a- 
tSte. Adrian began to pour out his grief at once. 

^^ This sort of thing is insufferable, you know,'' 
said he. ^^ I really think he's worse than ever. 
I suppose it will wear off when I've been here a 
few days ; but if it's to last out the month, I'm 
done for." 

'^Tou don't understand him," answered. 
Isabel.^ ^^It only requires to understand him. 
But what you say is quite true, Adrian ; I don't 
think that you and he could ever live together 
comfortably. You're not suited." 

Adrian looked quickly at her. 

" There's no reason why we should live 
together," said he. " If once we're fairly recon- 
ciled and on good terms, and I'm in my proper 
position as heir, we need hardly meet at all. I 
may either knock about the world as a miserable 
bachelor, or settle down happily in a home of my 
own ; but in neither case need I have anything to 
do with him. I only want to make sure that all's 
straight." 
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'^ I don^t think his views are the same as 
yours,^^ said Isabel, with a good deal of point in 
her manner. 

" Not the same ? In what way V^ 

" Well. I don^t think he looks forward to 
settling your affairs just in the way you wish ; but 
I am sure he means to be very kind to you. 
Stippose now, Adrian/^ she added, persuasively, 
^' he were to give you a thoroughly comfortable 
income during his life-time, make you indepen- 
dent, and do no more for you, would you be 
satisfied V^ 

'^ What on earth are you driving at?^' cried 
Adrian, in extreme alarm, ^^ a thoroughly com- 
fortable income — and do no more for me ; do you 
mean that he intends to disinherit me ? What do 
you know ? Who has taken my place ? Isabel, 
what is this mystery V* 

^' No mystery at all,'' answered she, with an 
air of annoyance ; ^' but you have been for such a 
long time on such very uncomfortable terms 
that I should have supposed any arrangement 
which secured you for the future would be 
acceptable.'' 

'^ I don't care anything about terms, provided 
that my inheritance is safe," said Adrian, 
vehemently. "Tou know he can't live for 
ever, and I can manage to bear holding on and 
off just for these few years, if I'm sure of the 
end." 
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He stopped shorty feeling tliat in his irritation 
he was showing more of his heart than it was 
wise to exhibit^ and reading disgust in her face. 
A footman entered at that moment^ and sum- 
moned him to join Mr. Eivers and Robert in the 
dining-room. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

KB. BIYEBS AQAIN JUDGES FOB HIMSELP. 

■HEN Adrian entered tbe dining-room, 
1 lie was very much Burpriaed to find 
Larton closeted with the two gentle- 
men. The grouping of the figures 
had a somewhat sinister effect. Mr. Rivers was 
leaning back in his chair with an air of absolute 
determination. As Eobert said of him after- 
wards, ho was exuding verdicts at every pore. 
Eobert kept his eyes fixed on the table-cloth, 
and had the expression of a man who feels that 
all his companions are so uncomfortably circum- 
stanced that he would rather not look at them. 
And Lai-ton certainly did look as if he was most 
uncomfortably circumstanced as he stood con- 
fronting the pair. He gave a rapid glance of 
entreaty at Adrian, which seemed to say, " Stand 
by me ! Tou know I deserve it." And Adrian 
immediately reviewed all the particulars of theu- 
relation together, and asked himself whether it 
would be perfectly safe to abandon him or not. 
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He remembered that tlie letters were burned, and 
determined tbat if it was practicable, it would 
certainly be safe. 

'^ I only want you for a moment, Adrian,'^ 
said Mr. Eivers. ^' I only want you to answer a 
single question.^^ 

" Captain Eivers knows ^^ began Larton. 

" Silence V' thundered his master. '^Adrian, 
I have for some time been aware that there has 
been a plot in my house. It has been supposed 
that I was entirely deceived; but it is a very 
difficult thing to deceive me. Well-intentioned 
persons^' — he glanced at Eobert — '^ have warned 
me from time to time, and I have not resented 
the interference, as I was entitled to do, because I 
was convinced that the intentions were good. I 
have done* as it is my habit to do. I have with- 
held my judgment while I was collecting the facts 
on which only it could be legitimately founded; 
and having collected the facts, I have formed 
my judgment. One only point remains in doubt, 
and that point you can clear up. I have studied 
you closely, and I am convinced that whatever 
your faults may be, you are perfectly honest and 
truthful. Tell me the truth, therefore. Did you, 
after pledging me your word that you would hold 
no intercourse with the woman who claims to be 
your wife, tiU I sanctioned it, employ Larton, my 
servant, to carry messages and letters between 
you ? It is almost an insult to askyou.^^ 
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" Is it possible that he asserts that I did V^ 
cried Adrian. 

'^ Sir, if I had not been compelled '' 

began Larton. 

Mr. Rivers cut him short with a '' Hush V 
which seemed to make the window-curtains 
rustle. 

^'I thought that you would be surprised/' 
continued he, still addressing Adrian. ^^This 
fellow has been playing the spy upon me in my 
own house. I will tell you what he has been 
doing. He has been bribed, or persuaded, by 
the woman to whom I have alluded, to report to 
her anything that fie could gather, whether 
about myself or about you, which he thought 
likely to be useful to her. He has twice visited 
her for this purpose ; and he now tries to screen 
himself by asserting that he was your agent, not 
hers. It would make no diflference at all in my 
estimate of his conduct if he were. But you 
ought to have the opportunity of clearing your- 
self. Did you employ him to carry on your 
correspondence ?" 

'' Certainly not, sir,'' repHed Adrian, driven 
hard, and finding no refuge but an audacious lie. 
^^ Ask him to show you any letters. You know 
I have been out of England for months, and if 
I had done this thing I must have done it by 
letter." 

^^ You burned the letters yourself, sir, three 
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days ago !'* cried Larton. '^ You know you did. 
I could not have believed that a gentleman 
would play me false in this manner. Mr. Lennard, 
speak for me. Your brother knows.^' 

'^It was my brother's impression^ without 
doubt, that this man presented himself as Captain 
Eivers^s agent ; but he^s such a scamp any way, 
that I don^t think it makes much difference 
whose agent he was. When he came to Mrs, 
Rivers ^' 

^' I will not have that name used V^ cried 
Mr. Eivers. '' Tell me this. Did his interview 
with that woman take place in your brother's 
presence ?" 

"No/^ said Robert. ^^ Sydney was not 
allowed to be present.^' 

" Of course not. They settled together what 
they should tell him, and told him whatever 
they pleased. I saw how completely infatuated 
he was.^^ 

Adrian was leaning against the mantelpiece 
twirling his moustaches. 

^^I wish I could persuade you to take a 
lenient view of this case, sir/' said he. ^^ Of 
course it was wrong; but the deception was 
not so very bad after all. She was excusably 
anxious, and Larton acted out of pure good 
nature — — '' 

^^Sir,'' cried Larton, ^^ I don't accept your 
excuses. I take my solemn oath before you all 
VOL. ni. 11 
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that I am falsely accused^ and that everything I 
have done from first to last has been simply and 
solely by your dictation. 1,^11 take no other terms 
than these/' 

^^ You may leave the room,*' said Mr. Rivers^ 
« and you are dismissed from my service. Take 
your wages and go/' 

'^ I wouldn't stay, sir, if you asked me on 
your knees. I've borne more from you than 
anyone will be likely to bear after me placidly. 
This house is nothing but a nest of tyranny — 
nothing else — a nest of tyranny, that's what it is, 
and I'm glad to be out of it !" 

'' Stop this r said Mr. Eivers. '' Put him 
out of the room, Adrian, if he says another 
word." 

''You very Httle know, sir, how you're looked 
upon both by your hopeful nephew there, and 
others," said Larton, excitedly. '' But I can teU 
you, when your name's mentioned, contempt 
seems to be the one thing needful. Yes, sir, 
contempt ! And Miss Deane — — " 

Mr. Rivers rose from his chair, and Adrian, 
taking Larton by the shoulders, put him out of 
the room, though with no more violence than was 
actually necessary. |'Are you mad, man?" 
whispered he; ''let it pass now. I could do 
nothing else. I'll see you to-morrow at the 
Bang's Head and make aU straight." 

Larton only answered by an oath, swam bit- 
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terly with shut teeth, and Adrian hurried back 
in fear, lest it shonld be suspected that he was 
holding private communication with the disgraced 
man. Mr. Rivers was in a very good humour. 
He had made the common mistake of beUeving 
that he had proved his hypothesis because he had 
acted upon it, and he considered that the whole 
scene was a great triumph of his sagacity. He 
proceeded to make a mUd proclamation of his 
achievements as soon as Adrian returned, ad- 
dressing himself, in the first instance, to Robert. 

'^Tou thought,'' said he, " that I was entirely 
off my guard. When you warned me that you 
had found Larton in my study, you thought, did 
you not, that I altogether relied upon his narra- 
tive of what had occurred?'' 

" Of course I did," replied Robert ; " I was 
convinced in my own mind that he was a precious 
scamp, but there was no proof, and you seemed 
to be so convinced of the contrary, that I thought 
I had better hold my tongue." 

Mr. Rivers chuckled with delight. "Ah," 
said he, ^^you young men of society are not 
aware how good a training for practical life is 
provided by the habits of inductive reasoning 
which a man of science is compelled to form. I 
live by the weighing and comparing of evidence 
— ^it's my food, my meat, and drink. And see 
how it stands me in stead when I come to a diffi- 
culty in the concerns of life. When you brought 
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me that story, I simply withheld my judgment. 
Ton expected me to commit myself at once, one 
way or the other, and because I did not commit 
myself one way, you took for granted that I was 
committed the other way. No such thing! I 
waited. I wanted a larger induction. Patience 
is the soul of proof, and patience is to me as the 
very air I breathe.'^ 

Eobert opened his eyes wide at this assertion, 
and thought within himself that this same air of 
patience sometimes blew uncommonly hard, con- 
sidering all things. Mr. Rivers went on with his 
speech. 

''"Well, I waited, examined, compared ; tried 
% one link, rejected another, and gradually formed 

% my theory. By the time that your letter arrived, 

* informing me that Larton was positively com- 

municating with this Mrs. Jermyn, the chain was 
almost complete. And now you see the results. 
I have quite satisfied myself,^' he added, turning 
to Adrian, " that you are incapable of deception. 
Tou have broken off all communication with the 
— ^the person in question ?" 

'^ I have,'^ said Adrian ; and, callous as he 
was, he kept his eyes on the ground, lest the little 
inward twinge of conscience which he felt should 
convey to them any expression of emotion. He 
hurriedly went through in his own mind the for- 
mula by which he was in the habit of stilling 
such twinges — ^viz., that it was absolutely neces- 
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sary to tell lies if lie was not prepared to tell the 
truths and that the truth in this particular case 
being his own property, no one had a right to 
force it from him. That he bound himself to 
nothing by what he said under such pressure, 
that, whether he spoke or not, he could in the 
present conjuncture do nothing for Helen ; and 
that if ever he should be a free man, etc., etc. 

Mr. Eivers held out his hand. " Of course/' 
said he, ^' the subject is not more agreeable to 
you than it is to me. Henceforward we will say 
nothing about it. I hope we shall bo better 
friends, Adrian, than we have ever been yet. 
For the present we will defer a statement of 
afifairs which, before very long, I intend to make, 
and with which I trust that you will be satisfied. 
I want to know a Httle more of you, and I have 
now the opportunity.^' 

'^ It shall not be my fault, sir, if you don't 
take advantage of it,'' repHed Adrian. He tried 
f o say it frankly and pleasantly, but he was at 
heart sulky, humihated, and alarmed ; and it is 
diflficult to seem frank and pleasant under such 
circumstances. He was alarmed about the pos- 
sible results of this breach with Larton, he was 
humihated by the discussion of his private posi- 
tion and afiairs in the presence of the secretary, 
and he was sulky because it seemed to be ex- 
pected that he should be affectionate. 

One more incident, trifling in itself, but which 
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produced a strong impression upon Adrian, 
occurred in the course of that eventfiil evening. 
They had joined the ladies. Miss Deane had 
been singing, and was still at the piano. Adrian, 
who had philandered a good deal over her music, 
had sauntered away from her, and was looking 
over Mrs. Wilton^s shoulder at some fine foreign 
photographs. She appealed to him about what 
she considered to be a fault in taste in the point 
of view which the artist had selected for one of 
them. It was a Boman subject, and Mrs. Wilton 
was eloquent in showing how a few yards^ distance 
in the position of the photographer would have 
improved the composition. 

'^ I never was in Rome,'^ said Adrian, '^ but 
I have no doubt you are quite right.^' 

Mr. Rivers joined them, '' Ah, you ought to 
have a winter or two in Rome,^^ said he, ''you 
would enjoy it thoroughly, and there are many 
points in which it would be. beneficial to you. I 
think you would like a foreign life altogether u 
you had only your own taste to consult, would 
you not V^ 

Adrian felt aghast. What could this second 
suggestion, that a residence on the continent was 
desirable for him, possibly mean ? When he had 
last been in his nucleus society, he was perpe- 
tually preached to about the deUght and respect- 
ability of English domestic life, and the necessity 
of early accommodation to its requirements in 
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his own case. He could not understand it. Was 
he given up tacitly as a hopeless ca^e ? Some- 
thing must be done without delay to prevent sack 
a catastrophe. 

'^ Well, sir/^ he said, " I may have tiiought 
so once, but one grows wiser as one grows older. 
The home life of an English country gentleman 
is now my highest notion of happiness.^^ 

" Ton are too young to think about it just 
yet,^^ answered Mr. Eivers, very quickly. Adrian 
looked at him in surprise, and then came the in- 
cident, which, as I said, produced a very deep 
impression upon Adrian. Mr. Bivers blushed. 
A real, unmistakable, genuine, pink, blush ; not 
so becoming as a young girPs blush certainly, 
but quite as emotional. Adrian could scarcely 
believe his eyes. 

'^He^s keeping something back that he's 
thoroughly ashamed of.'' This was the young 
man's commentary upon that blush. '^Either 
he's going to adopt the secretary, or to put my 
younger brother over my head, or to turn Pen- 
bury Park into a confounded scientific hospital of 
some sort. I dare say that's it, and Isabel knows 
it, and wants to pave the way for my disappoint- 
ment. Well, it's not done yet, and I must 
do my best to prevent it, but most assuredly I 
never yet in my life was in such a scrape al- 
together." 

A very little more explanation is necessary in 
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order to bring the history of all the persons con- 
cerned up to the point at which we left it at the 
close of the sixth > chapter. During the weeks 
which intervened between Larton^s dismissal 
from Mr. Eivers^s house and his arrival at Melva, 
Adrian was busily engaged in temporizing with 
him, and keeping him at bay. 

He wrote frequently to Adrian, but his appeals 
were always burnt as soon as they arrived, and 
the answers sent to them were without signature, 
and written in a hand so carefully disguised that 
it could easily be disowned if it were produced 
in evidence. These answers were frequently 
accompanied by small sums of money, and they 
invariably contained an assurance that patience 
was the one thing required, that matters were 
prospering, and that all would be right in the 
end. Larton was really in distress for money. 
He had never saved, he had reckoned upon 
a life-long service and a pension, and he dared 
not apply for a character. He knew enough of 
Captain Adrian to distrust him at all times and 
on all points. He aflSxed no value whatever to 
his promises and assurances, he became more and 
more disgusted, vindictive, and at last desperate 
in his sense of wrong ; he needed only to see a 
road to revenge open in order to take it. As he 
lost the hope of re-establishing himself, he sub- 
stituted for it the determination to punish Adrian. 
When this idea had once taken full possession of 
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his mind, he took care to make the tone of his 
letters such as eflFectually to impose upon Adrian. 
He did not lay aside the character of a wronged 
and indignant man, but he wrote as if he was in 
some degree pacified by the remittances which he 
received, and as if he relied entirely upon the 
promises of future help which accompanied them. 
And Adrian thought that his temporizing had 
succeeded. 

His position during these weeks was far from 
satisfactory. It seemed to him that he made no 
progress with anybody. His uncle, far more 
placable and facile than in former days, having 
satisfied himself upon the one doubtful point of 
Adrian^ s truthfulness, seemed to be content to 
let him alone. Isabel was friendly, and even affec- 
tionate ; but he found it impossible to leaven their 
intercourse with the old sentimentality. - If ever 
he made an approach to it, there was no response, 
and he was made to feel that he looked a little 
ridiculous. Such a feeling, if only entertained 
for the tenth part of a minute, is perfectly in- 
tolerable to a man of Adrian's temperament ; and 
he had never experienced it before. He had been 
in great difficulties, he had been foimd guilty of 
grave faults, and he was conscious of much graver 
offences than any that had been brought home to 
him. Disgrace was a possible issue to his career, 
and resolutely as he drove it from his thoughts, 
it not unfrequently needed to be so driven. 
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But he had never supposed it to be possible that 
he should live to be laughed at. He was good- 
looking, graceful, and accomplished; his sang^ 
froid was perfect, his savoir-fai/re profound; he 
was never to be put out of countenance, or found 
at a loss; and he had hitherto entertained the 
undisturbed belief that there was not a woman on 
earth whom he might not win if he chose. He 
still beKeved that if he chose to say to Miss 
Deane, "I will marry you next week, if you 
will have me,'^ she would make her due obeisance, 
and pronounce her grateftil yes. But it seemed 
that nothing short of this would do, and for this 
he was not prepared. Then Mr. Bivers was in 
such excellent health ! When Adrian entered 
upon his continental residence, more than twelve 
months ago, Mr. Bivers seemed to be what is 
commonly called '^very decidedly breaking.^^ He 
had had several sharp attacks of illness. He had 
resumed, after each, his usual habits of life and 
labour, but it seemed that he resumed them with 
increasing effect. His nephew noted the alterna- 
tion of languor with vehement exertion, and drew 
his own conclusions. In a little while, he thought, 
the exertion would be no longer successful, and 
the languor would become habitual. When he was 
summoned back to England this was the state of 
things which he expected to find. And he 
thought it not improbable that, although failing 
bodily force might be accompanied by a good 
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deal of irritability, it might bring with it some 
occasional moods of softness, during which it 
might be possible to make impressions and to ob- 
tain pledges, which it would have been mere in- 
sanity to contemplate hitherto. He thought that 
he might possibly become necessary to his uncle, 
and that he might achieve that formal recognition 
of heirship which was the object of all his hopes. 
His dreams did not restrict themselves to this 
one point. " If I can really make my way with 
him," he thought, ^' I may choose my opportunity 
wisely, and tell him all. There is no reason why 
I should not become a favourite so decidedly and 
so completely, if only I can preserve myself from 
dying of ennui, that I may be able to arrange 
my own future instead of having it arranged for 
me.'' 

To be sure, when Adrian considered the past, 
this vision did seem a little too baseless to stand. 
Nevertheless, he thought it was on the cards. 
Let him only temporize long enough, let him only 
make his own place perfectly secure, not breaking 
with his uncle's schemes for him till this security 
was thoroughly attained, and then — ^why it was 
easy to talk over an old broken man. With such 
hopes as these Adrian came to Fenbury Park, but 
the greater part of them vanished almost as soon 
as he came. He found Mr. Rivers in full vigour 
and violence, trudging through his woods before 
breakfast, if the fancy took him to do so, at the 
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rate of four miles an hour, with the frost on the 
ground, and returning to his nest of tyranny in 
high spirits, and with an appetite which required 
to be kept in check by stem sanitary considera- 
tions. Rampant he was among his books, and 
ruthless in his talk, as he had been in the very 
summer of his prime; and as for any mental 
failure, others besides Adrian would have been 
thankful to discover a few symptoms of it. Ro- 
bert, for instance, when, in atonement for some 
unlucky vagueness where he ought to have been 
definite, he was compelled to stand still under a 
hailstorm of angular facts, not one of which failed 
to hit him. No, Mr. Rivers had never in his life 
been more completely himself. 

All Adrian^ s little attempts to make himself 
either useful or necessary to his uncle fell to the 
ground. He did not try any of the library work. 
He knew it to be so completely out of his line 
that it could only lead him to ignominy. But he 
did try to insinuate himself into what he looked 
upon as ^^the heir^s^^ natural position. He 
looked over the property, examined the state of 
the woods, ingratiated himself with the tenants, 
stored up any removable defects or openings for 
improvements which he could discover, and then 
tried to bring out the results of his labour, and to 
use them to advantage, at the dinner-table or in 
the evening talk. He never succeeded in the 
least. He had a few false hopes at first. Mr. 
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Eivers seemed pleased when he found how Adrian 
had been engaged, and encouraged him to ex- 
press his opinions freely. But Adrian soon dis- 
covered that Mr. Eivers only looked upon such 
expressions as a means of improving his nephew's 
mind, and, as he would have said, of educating 
him. Adrian found himself under traim'ng im- 
mediately, and he did not like it, for there were 
not wanting significant symptoms that the train- 
ing was solely for the good of his mind, and had 
no ulterior bearing upon his future position in 
life. No suggestion that he made was ever 
adopted; no opinion that he hazarded was ever 
treated as if it could possibly possess the 
slightest value in itself. He was heard with a 
tolerant smile, and instructed with an air of good- 
humoured condescension, or cut short in a mo- 
ment, as if he had been guilty of some flagrant 
absurdity. Adrian chafed, but his chafing availed 
not, more particularly as he dared not show that 
he was annoyed. Once, however, he could hardly 
contain himself, for the annoyance was unexpected 
and severe. 

He thought that he had made a good hit in dis- 
covering a line of road which could be opened at 
very little expense, and which would be for 
various reasons a great improvement to the pro- 
perty. He made himself master of all the points, 
and then produced them for inspection with a 
great deal of confidence. He talked of Byer's 
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Gap^ and Stomton Quarry^ and old Bennett^a 
cottage^ and the five-acre bit^ and the ten-acre 
meadow — showing that he had the whole thing 
by heart, and knew perfectly well what he was 
talking about. Mr. Eivers, to be sure, knew 
the ground at least as well as he did, and he 
asked a question or two which Adrian answered 
nervously, but without coming to any conspicuous 
grief, and interposed a remark or two which 
seemed to show that he at least thought the mat- 
ter worthy of discussion. Then, when the road 
had been regularly laid out, yard after yard, and 
its advantages triumphantly exhibited, he said, 
with an air of satisfaction, '^ Yery well indeed, 
Adrian. It^s as nearly as possible the line which 
I planned myself. I was curious to see how 
you^d make it out, and you've done it very fairly, 
very fairly indeed. The two or three points on 
which you have failed are no more than might 
have been expected ; and some day when IVe an 
hour to spare FU take you over the ground and 
show you the whole thing. TouVe made such 
a good attempt that you deserve to have a full 
explanation. I rather think youVe a turn for 
this sort of thing, eh? '^ 

" Well, sir, I like to familiarize myself with 
the place,'' repUed Adrian. 

" You can't do better," said his uncle. ^' The 
best and most profitable manner of modifying the 
surface of the earth on which we hve, so as to 
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make it conduce to our interests^ and the interests 
of civilization — ^tlus is an occupation worthy of 
any man. A gi*eat deal of a great many sciences 
must go to the really eflBicient performance of 
such a task. But I am not sure that they may 
not be better learned in the exercise than before 
it. What do you say ? You have left the army, 
and you don't seem quite to warm to the notion 
of living abroad. I have been testing you to see 
what you are fit for. What do you say to qualify- 
ing yourself to become a land agent and sur- 
veyor ?'' 

Adrian was so utterly confounded that he said 
nothing. 

'' Think of it/' continued Mr. Eivers. '' Don't 
answer in a hurry. You have a good many 
capacities. I say capacities^ rather than qualifica- 
tions, for such a post. You are a gentleman in 
spite of your affectations. You have health and 
strength. Though your habits are indolent, you 
have the power of work, and you want nothing 
but a stimulus to bring that power into exercise. 
You have a certain amount of intelligence, and 
though you do not possess information you can 
acquire it. Think the matter over." 

" Sir," began Adrian, a little heated and off 
his guard, " my position with regard to thig pro- 
perty naturally gives me an^ interest in it whick 
I doubt very much whether I should feel in any 
other '' 
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'' You have no position with regard to this 
property/^ interrupted Mr. Eivers, looking him 
full in the face. *' What position do you suppose 
yourself to possess ? ^^ 

" I am your nephew, sir,^' stammered Adrian, 
in a greatly lowered tone. 

'^ Exactly 'SO. You are my nephew ; but you 
are not the nephew of the Fenbury estates. Be 
more precise. The position which you have 
named has regard to me and not to the property. 

Well r 

^^ If there were any one living, nearer to you 
than myself, sir,^' began Adrian again, in terror 
at himself, yet thinking that it would be mere 
desperation to let this pass. 

^^How do you know that there are not a 
dozen living, nearer to me than yourself V retorted 
his uncle. ^^Let me hear no more of this V* and 
he turned on his heel and departed. 

Adrian began to think that Mr. Eivers had 
made some private and disgraceful marriage which 
would come to light hereafter, though it was not 
avowed now. That would, indeed, be a death- 
blow. In his despair, he said to himself that he 
would pump the secretary; he was likely to 
know, or to have the means of knowing, if there 
was any such fatal secret in existence. Now, 
Eobert had been present during the early part of 
the conversation, but had left the room so soon 
as he found that private and personal topics 
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were introduced. He was not ambitious of 
becoming intimate with Adrian, but he lived 
with him on an easy, though somewhat distant 
footing, generally rather avoiding than repelling 
him. Robert was at this time as much out of 
spirits as was possible to a man of his pecuHar 
light-heartedness. He had a great deal to do, 
and Miss Deane had quite left oflF flirting with 
him. When he left Mr. Rivers and Adrian to 
their tete-a-tete — ^it was after dinner, and there 
was no addition to the home party — ^he sauntered 
away into the drawing-room, and stood moodily 
before the fire, with his hands in his pockets, 
occasionally touching one of the. great smoul- 
dering logs with the toe of his boot, and sending 
up a little flight of sparks. 

^^ It^s very hard,^^ cried he; "I believe Fm 
fixed here for life ; I see no end to it anywhere. 
If it is to go on, however, I can^t think that I 
shall live very long. No man could stand it. If 
I could only get ill now, and be ordered home ! 
I think I could get through it every other 
month if I had the months in between to 
recover in ; but always, and . for ever, and with 
no end, and no hope, and no diversion, and 
no change — ^nothing to soften it to a fellow ! 
I should think it was the best kind of way to 
break a man in for turning out regularly 
insane.^' 

At this point in his meditations Adrian joined 
VOL in. 12 
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hiin, Mr. Elvers having betaken himself to the 
Kbrary. 

"My uncle^s in a curious sort of humour/^ 
began Adrian. 

^^ No doubt of it/^ said Robert. 

"Do you think now,^' said Adrian — ^^have 
you any means of judging, or of guessing, whe- 
ther he had any particular object in view in what 
he was saying just now ?" 

" What — about the road V cried Eobert. 
" Oh, I know him ! You don^t suppose he^d 
really planned out that line of road in his own 
thoughts before you mentioned it, do you ? Well, 
if you do, I don^t. This is the way of it. He 
thinks that it would be very injurious to any 
young man to find out that he knew more than he 
knows himself. Do you see ? In a general way 
he doesn't wish it to be found out that anyhody 
knows more than himself; and so, if there's a 
chance of it, he stops the whole thing by saying 
that he had it all in his head before, but didn't 
choose to mention it. I don't mean to say that 
this is what he does when he is among his scien- 
tific chums, you know ; his candour among them 
is something lovely ; but, with you or me, it's dif- 
' ferent, because he's always thinking about what 
will do us good ; and there canH be a worse plan 
for comfort." 

Adrian suffered this speech to be made without 
interruption, but he scarcely listened to it. He 
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was thinkmg how he could best introduce some 
hint of the anxiety on his own mind. At last, he 
said, abraptly, ^^You must have a great many 
opportunities of observing Mr. Bivers. Do you 
thiok — excuse me, it is of the last importance to 
me to know — do you think there is anything in — 
in — ^his manner of life which he has a reason for 
conceahng V 

Robert became grave, and looked his ques- 
tioner in the face a little sternly. ^^ If it were so,^' 
said he, ^^ can you suppose it possible that I would 
answer tho question 1" 

" I think you have answered it V^ cried 
Adrian. 

" Pardon me,'^ said Robert, "you are utterly 
mistaken; but, if you want any information of 
the sort, I should recommend your applying to 
Mr. Larton rather than to me.'' 

Adrian's eyes flashed, but he was prevented 
from retortiug by the entrance of Mr. Rivers 
himself. " Look here, Lennard," said he, showing 
a paper which he held in his hand, " we have 
been marking down a few of the arrangements 
which must be made for the 19th. I want you to 
help me." 

The 19th was Isabel Deane's birthday, and 
the day of the projected ball. Robert's spirits 
rose, and he entered into the question con 
amore, Adrian was called into the conclave, 
and he tried to feign an interest as well as 
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Ms anxious and troubled thouglits would allow 
him. 

The 19th was also the day on which Helen 
and Mr. Sedgwick started in the early darkness, 
and left Eva standing upon her desolate thresh- 
hold, and looking after them with more fear than 
hope in her heart. 



CHAPTER IX. 



HELEN AERIVES. 




R. SEDGWICK'S, or (for the double 
name is inconvenient) Larton's habit 
of attending to, and^ taking charge of 
ladies, which was, of course, necessi- 
tated by his former occupations, stood poor Helen 
in good stead during their cold and solitary 
journey. He mechanically took care that her 
wrappings were properly arranged; he did not 
forget to stop for needful refreshment, to lift her 
carefully out of the dog-cart, and to see that she 
had the means of getting warmth and rest at the 
inn before they went on again, for the times of 
the trains were not convenient to persons leaving 
Melva, and in order to get their whole distance 
accomplished in the day, they had to go five-and- 
twenty miles across country to another station. 
Helen was so full of eager anticipation that she 
disregarded all inconveniences, and required to be 
reminded that she was cold and hungry. It was 
singular, however, that, pre-occupied as she was. 
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she instinctively admitted > during this journey 
that idea of Larton's social position which she 
had before been so determined to reject. There 
was an indefinable something in his manner of 
rendering to her all little personal services which 
carried conviction with it, and she found herself 
treating him as an inferior, though she could not 
precisely have given a reason for her change of 
view. Driving a dog-cart at full speed over very 
bad roads, and through aii atmosphere of intense 
cold is not favourable to conversation, and Mr. 
Larton gave her very few opportunities for criti- 
cising his accent, and commenting upon his defi- 
ciencies with regard to the letter H. Nevertheless, 
he somehow contrived to make her feel quite sure 
that he had no business to address her as an 
equal ; and in spite of his pompousness and his 
airs of patronage, he could not, for the life of 
him, help accommodating himself to her change 
of tone, and occasionally introducing an uninten- 
tional ^^ma^am ^' into his weU-tumed paragraphs. 
It did not at first occur to Helen to feel any 
distrust of her companion. But as the day wore 
on, and she became more and more convinced 
that he was what [is commonly called a low sort 
of man, she did begin to entertain a few uneasy 
doubts concerning the relation into which she 
had been so suddenly brought with him. Even 
to her absorbed and prejudiced mind> it seemed 
strange that Adrian should have given her into 
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the- charge of such a person, and not suffered 
her to receive the slightest hint that his assump- 
tion of familiarity was not to be tolerated. She 
had a vague idea that men of refined habits were 
peculiarly jealous of their wives and sisters in 
such respects, and that ^^ Adrian ought not to 
have Hked the notion of her tete-a-tete with this 
creature, and ought at least to have given her 
some caution about him.'^ And as soon as she 
had come to this conclusion, she determined to 
ask a few questions. 

" When did you last see Captain Eivers V 
This was her beginning. 

Now Larton, on his part, was in a state of 
considerable indecision. He had determined to 
punish Captain Rivers, and to blow all* his 
schemes to the winds by suddenly introducing 
Helen into the family circle at Fenbury Park. 
But he could not make up his mind as to the best 
mode of doing this. The question before him 
was whether he should leave Helen up to the 
very last moment under the impression that her 
husband had sent for her, or whether he should 
set her on fire by his revelations of treachery 
accomplished, and wrong intended. He inclined 
now to the one, now to the other cause, and 
could nor satisfy himself which was likely to be 
the more successful of the two. But on one 
point he had no doubt at all. He must have her 
safe at the King's Head, in Fenbury village. 
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before he made any communication likely to 
agitate her. A scene on the road would not 
only be highly inconvenient in itself, but might 
spoil all by rendering her incapable of finishing 
her journey. He looked upon her as a sort of 
explosive compound, not very accurately under- 
stood, and requiring to be very gingerly handled. 
An incautious shake might cause immediate 
hysterics and subsequent collapse. So when she 
asked him about his last interview with Captain 
Rivers, he thought it most prudent to answer, 

" Oh, 1^11 tell you all about that when we^re 
at our joumey^s end.'' 

^^ But I want to know now,'' persisted she. 
^•' You say he is at Fenbury Park. Why did he 
not write to me V 

^^He couldn't very well," began Larton. 
Helen's clasped hands were on his arm in a 
moment. 

" Is he ill ? Tell me the truth ! Has there 
been an accident ? Is this why Fm fetched ? Oh ! 
I understand now, and it's no use trying to 
deceive me." 

"Bless my heart !" cried Larton, impatiently, 
*^why should you frighten yourself in this way 
about nothing at all ? He's well enough." 

She felt a little indignant at the tone, and 
answered, " Then there must be some explanation 
of his not having written, and I wish to know 
what it is." 
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'^ He^ll tell you^ I dare say. Wait till you see 
him/' 

^^Wait till I see liini!'' repeated Helen, 
beginning to fancy something sinister in the tone. 
" What do you mean by that ? I shall see him 
this evening/' 

She did not pause for a reply more than half 
a second ; but this was quite long enough to 
convince her that there was no satisfactory reply 
to be given. She cried out immediately in a new 
terror — 

^^ Do you mean that I shan't see him this 
evening ? I insist upon knowing whether yo» 
are taking me to Fenbury Park. I beUeve that 
you are deceiving me, and I won't go a step 
further with you." 

She sprang up as she spoke, and seemed 
about to put her threat into execution. It was 
not impossible that she might do so, for the 
train was slackening speed, and just about to 
stop. 

'^ Devil take you, keep quiet !" exclaimed 
Larton, laying a strong grasp upon her wrist, 
and losing his temper. Helen screamed. 

" rU get help. I'll tell everybody that I'm 
being kidnapped. Here ! Here ! Help me !" 

He fairly stopped her mouth. '^ For heaven's 
sake take care what you're about. You are 
going to Fenbury Park — it's all right — ^there's 
nothing to be alarmed at. You shouldn't try a 
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man's temper so. Don^t you see, if you make a 
scene at the station how excessively unpleasant 
it will be for all parties ? Captain Rivers, Pm 
quite sure, would never look over it. If you 
choose to get out and stay behind, you're 
welcome, and Pll wash my hands of the whole 
proceeding. Only don't make a row about it ; 
and you best know yourself how you expect to 
get to Fenbury Park if you stop fifty miles on the 
other side of London. That's all." 

The guard opened the carriage -door and 
ushered in a party of travellers, and Helen 
trouched back into her corner only half* satisfied, 
still trembling with her recent agitation, but not 
knowing what to do. Larton took out his watch, 
and then began talking to her in a suppressed 
voice. 

^ ^ Now I'll teU you how it is. In less than 
two hours we shall take the train for Fenbury, 
and we shall get down to the Park just in time 
for tea; and I've no manner of doubt that 
Captain Adrian will tell you everything in the 
world you want to know as soon as you see him. 
It would be rather out of place, don't you see, 
for me to go trying to make you understand his 
affairs, when he's going to talk it all over com- 
fortably with you himself. In fact, he might 
think it a liberty, and, to own the truths I hare 
my scruples ; so you just make your mind easy, 
and keep yourself calm, and don't get excited, or 
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you'll knock yourself up, and we slian't get to 
Fenbury till to-morrow/' 

^^ We shall get down to the Park in time for 
tea;'' those were the words which appeased 
Helen. They sounded so real that they inspired 
her with faith. This was a little homely detail 
which nobody would have thought of inventing, 
and she succumbed to it at once. 

^^ Thank you/' said she. ^^ I dare say I was 
very foolish. Never mind — Fm quite well, and I 
shan't be the least over-tired." 

And she settled herself quietly down to the 
contemplation of that imaginary tea-table, with 
Captain Adrian Rivers presiding over it, in a state 
of expectation. The next time she spoke to 
Larton it was in quite a friendly tone, to ask him 
to make some little arrangement for her con- 
venience with the carriage foot -warmer, and he 
was satisfied that he should have no further 
trouble with her. She gave him a slight alarm 
afterwards, when he was preparing to hand her 
out of the carriage, by getting between him and 
the porter who opened the door, and asking, in 
a very energetic manner, " Is this London ?" 

^' Paddington station. Miss," repKed the man, 
a Httle surprised. 

^^ Have we to drive to another station to get 
tickets for Fenbury ?" 

" What line ?" asked the porter, stopping for 
a moment, and then, aj& he perc^ved that there 
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was '^ a gentleman in charge of tlie young lady, 
hurrying forward to answer some more important 
appeal. 

^^ He don^t know, bless you/^ said Larton. 
'^ Fenbury^s a little bit of a place that might be 
in New South Wales, for anything he knows. 
Heroes our cab — ^we shall be just Arf-an-hour 
getting to our station/^ 

^^ Shall we get tickets for Fenbury when we 
get there?'' inquired Helen, as she suffered 
herself to be helped into the cab without 
resistance. 

" Why of course we shall. Ain't we going 
there?" 

^* Will you let me be with you when you ask 
for the tickets ?" 

^^ Ask for 'em yourself, if you like. It's nothing 
to me." 

Helen was not quite easy till she heard the 
word Fenbury pronounced by the ticket-clerk, 
and saw it stamped upon the little bit of pink 
card. Then she begged Larton's pardon with a 
bounding heart, and told him that he really 
mustn't mind her having been so silly, for she could 
not help it. He scarcely answered her, and she 
thought he was sulky ; but the thought did not 
disturb her — she had no room for it. Her whole 
heart was full to bursting of the one idea that 
she was actually on her way to Adrian. Going 
to him — getting nearer and nearer every moment. 
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How slow the train was ! Surely it was not going 
to stop at another • station ! The delay was 
intolerable — something ought to be done to pre- 
vent it. She was certain they were behind time, 
she knew there would be a stoppage somewhere 
— something that had never happened before; 
something unreasonable and impossible would 
come between them now, and prevent them from 
meeting again. Perhaps she was going to die. 
People die suddenly from grief or terror, or from 
some unknown physical shock — ^why not from 
impatience and longing ? It would be like the 
fate which always pursued her, crushing the 
precious fruits of life just at the moment in 
which she was putting out her hand to pluck 
them, striking the cup from her lips, and the 
jewels from her grasp ; it would be Kke this 
relentless fate to stop the pulses of her heart 
now — in an instant — for ever — saying to her, 
" Die, before you have seen his face again P^ 

She saw the whole picture before her. The 
outcry, the confusion, the dismay — the white, 
helpless form (her own) lifted out of the carriage, 
and received by those strong eager arms, but not 
able to feel or to answer their pressure. Oh, no, 
no ! The first touch would call her back to 
life; or, if she could only hold out long 
enough, if she could only keep down this heaving 
pain, this cold creeping shudder, this strange 
dizziness and blindness — ^if she could only keep 
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tliem down till she had caught one glimpse of his 
face, she would be safe. She put out her hand 
faintly to her insensible companion, and mur- 
mured ^^ water V^ He was frightened out of his 
wits in an instant ; but he thought that a more 
stimulating remedy would be beneficial, and he 
poured a little brandy down her throat before she 
was able to resist. It did the work, and ia a few 
minutes she lifted up her drooping head, and 
swept the hair from her forehead with tremulous 
hands, and smiled, as people always do, when they 
want to reassure themselves and their companions 
with a decle<ration that they are not going to faint. 

^^ That^s right,^^ said Larton, cheerily ; *' why, 
it would never do to give way now, when we are 
so neac our journey^s end. You must keep up 
your spirits. All's right. Here we are, safe and 
sound, at Fenbury. Now, for heaven's sake, 
don^t spring up like that — he^s not here, not at the 
station. I give you my word of honour you shall 
see him in an hour's time. Do try to compose 
yourself, there^s something to be settled first, and 
you must be calm, or it won^t be possible for you 
to go to the Park to-night.^^ 

Something in his emphasis carried conviction 
with it, and terror of she knew not what, com- 
pelled an appearance of self-control. She sufiered 
him to draw her arm through his, and to take 
her away from the station, down the little street 
to the village inn, at a pace so quick that she 
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could scarcely breathe in her present agitation. 
He hurried her on purpose ; he was afraid of 
giving her a moment for hesitation. Into the 
inn he took her without a word, along a passage 
and into a little sitting-room, where there were 
lights and a fire. There he placed her on a sofa, 
drew a chair close up in front of her, and seated 
himself with a sort of gasp. 

"Now,^^ said he, '^the time's come, and I 
must make my explanations. But won't you eat 
something first ? You must be starved.'' 

Helen waved her hand impatiently by way of 
negative. She sat still because she was really inca- 
pable of standing up. She had just voice enough 
to articulate one vehement word, and no more. 

'' Where ?" 

^^Yes, I'm going to teU you,'' answered 
Larton, looking at her with considerable uneasi- 
ness ; ^' you must know that Captain Rivers is in 
a little difficulty, and he's looking to you, and I'm 
looking to you, to get him out of it. He's at 
Fenbury Park now, I do assure you he is, and 
that's where you are going. Don't look so wild 
if you can possibly help it, for you take away my 
breath, and confuse my thoughts. Well, you 
know how careful he has always been to keep 
everything about you secret from old Mr. Rivers 
— and, and, you know all that, don't you ?" 

" Yes," said Helen, with dry, quivering lips, 
'' I know." 
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^^ The end of it all is,", resumed Larton, 
dreading every word lie spoke, and watcliing its 
effect upon his excitable companion with the 
deepest anxiety, " that old Mr. Rivers, who is, as 
you know, the greatest scamp and savage living, 
having set his heart upon marrying Captain 
Adrian to a young lady of these parts, a certain 
Miss Isabel Deane, and knowing nothing at all 
about your claims, has fixed upon this evening 
for bringing it all to bear. There^s a great party 
at the Park, and it^s Miss Deane's birthday. 
She's a very Andsome young lady, and means 
no Arm. And this evening, as sure as sure, it's all 
to come off. Captain Adrian is to be offered a fine 
sum of money down, and Lauriston House for his 
own, and the heirship of the Fenbury estates 
fixed and settled, on his marriage with Miss 
Deane. And the doubt has always been as to 
whether she would have him, because, as he 
didn't choose to make any mention of you, there 
didn't seem to be any room for doubt about his 
having her. But this eveniug she's to say, yes. 
And the settlements are already drawn, and have 
only got to be signed — the lawyer's clerk that 
made the copies told it me his own self. I 
shouldn't in the least wonder if the special licence 
and the parson was ready too; not the least. 
Now this is what you've got to prevent, and I've 
brought you here to do it." 

There was no doubt at all about Helen's 
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powers of action now. Her feebleness, her in- 
credulity, her perverseness, were all for tlie mo- 
ment conquered. The spring of her life had been 
touched. She did not, perhaps, thoroughly take 
in the details of Larton's narrative, but she un- 
derstood thus much, that there was a plot to take 
Adrian away from her, and that she could prevent 
its success. The nature of her passionate aflFection 
was curiously illustrated by the fact that she had 
not really confidence enough in Adrian to leave 
it all to him. She was in terror that she might 
lose him. She did not deny that it was possible 
that Adrian might be guilty of the weakness or 
the crime of forsaking her ; only if he were to be 
guilty of it, she would be ready with her argu- 
ments to prove that in tJiis particular case it was 
not either a weakness or a crime, and that through 
it all he loved her, and would rejoice to get 
back to her just as she would rejoice to receive 
him. This was, however, only because she was 
driven to extremity. She fought on one line tiU 
she could positively hold her ground no longer ; 
and then just when you would expect to see her 
defeated, you would find her fighting on another 
line, wholly inconsistent with the first. There 
was only one unchangeable truth in her creed — 
namely, that he was hers. No matter, in compa- 
rison, what he was, or how she held him. She 
was capable of a burst of jealous fury, perhaps, 

but even that would not have lasted in his pre- 
TOL. in. 13 
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sence. If he liad wooed another woman before 
her face, she would have clung to his knees and 
implored him to return to her, half an hour after- 
wards. 

She rose, white and trembling, but with a 
look in her eyes which satisfied Larton that she 
was not going to break down now. It was an 
immense relief to him. As his narrative pro- 
ceeded, he had felt wholly imcertain about the 
condition which it might produce in her, and he 
would not have been much surprised if, at its 
termination, she had flown at his throat. It was 
strange that she should have received from him a 
history which she would assuredly have rejected 
with the utmost scorn if it had come either from 
Eva or from Sydney. But in the first place the 
very extremity in which she was placed brought 
a sort of conviction with it ; and in the second, 
Sydney and Eva were both — so she constantly 
thought — ^trying to detach her from Adrian, and 
this man was going to give her back to him. 
Besides, he spoke as if he were telling what he 
knew to be fact, and somehow she could not help 
believing enough to be ready to act upon her 
belief. And I may say, in passing, that he did 
believe all that he said to be fact, though having 
been excluded from Mr. Rivers^ s house, and from 
Captain Adrian^s confidence during the last two 
months, his data were, perhaps, not quite so pre- 
cise and so imquestionable as he thought they were. 
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A little subdued and appalled by the expression 
of Helen's face, and yet receiving from it a con- 
viction that he might depend upon her, at least 
for a time, he addressed her again — 

^^Now I see you're as brave as a lion, and 
you'll carry it through nobly. I'm going to take 
you up to Fenbury Park House, and Fve the 
means of bringing you in upon them at the right 
time and place, if you'll only trust yourself to 
me. You must make yourself fit to be seen, and 
you must take something strengthening. Her© 
it is — ^IVe seen to everything." As he spoke, a 
servant came in with a tray, followed by one of 
the inn porters carrying Helen's box. The tray 
was placed upon the table, and the box upon the 
floor j and as soon as Larton and Helen were alone 
agaiQ, he resumed his speech, she still confronting 
him, motionless, intent, with no colour in her 
cheeks, but with eyes like two balls of fire. 

'^I dare say you feel no call to eat; but that's 
a basin of strong soup, and you'll just take as 
much of it as you can, because you know well 
enough that if you don't, you'll not be able to get 
through what's before you." She looked fixedly 
at him for a moment, then sat down to the table, 
and began to eat, a Kttle hurriedly, but still with 
an evident comprehension of the necessity of his 
order, and with a determination to obey it. 

"That's right," continued he. "Now, 
where's your key ?" 
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She stopped, looked at him again, puzzled 
and doubtful, but, before he had time to explain 
his meaning, she arrived at it, and though her 
hands quivered so much . that they impeded the 
search, she succeeded in getting the key of her 
trunk out of her pocket, and in laying it on the 
table before him. He knelt down and opened 
the box. 

"You^U take out what you want, and put 
yourself in' order as quick as you can. I'll give 
you ten minutes. Then, what we have to do is 
this : I take you up to the house, and into Mr. 
Eivers^s library. There you put this letter'^ — (he 
showed her a square packet of large size) — " on 
his desk, ready for him to find. That^s the first 
thing. Then you^ll hear where the music and 
the dancing is, and you just open the door and 
follow it, and go right in among them all. One 
of the servants knows what to do. He^U be 
waiting for you outside the drawing-room door, 
and he'll announce you as Mrs. Adrian Rivers. 
Do you think youVe pluck enough to do it ?" 

" What is in that letter ? '^ asked Helen. 
They were the first words that she had spoken, 
and her voice was very husky and unnatural. 
Larton looked doubtfully at her. 

"Well,'' said he, "I can't exactly tell you 
to-night, but I'll tell you to-morrow morning, if 
you don't know it yourself by that time. It's 
what will set everything straight. I'll tell you 
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SO much. And Vd have you give it into old 
Rivers^s hands if I wasn^t afraid that he'd tear it 
up before he looked at it. I want to make sure 
that he'll read it^ and read it just at the right 
time. It might be the best way to give it to 
Miss Deane — ^I can't say. I am afraid to risk it. 
And I've been afraid to risk it by the post, too ; 
either it might be lost, or they '' — (he did not say 
Captain Rivers) — ^' might manage somehow to 
explain it away. What I want is that he should 
be sure to open it while you're there to stand to 
your own story; and so I've written outside, 
' Jermyn Street Museum — ^Immediate.' And I've 
no doubt he'll think it's something about his 
skulls or his sponges. And my friend among 
the servants is to tell that a special messenger 
brought it; and I know well there isn't that 
family interest upon earth strong enough to keep 
him from rushing upon it as soon as he knows of 
it. But have you pluck enough to walk in among 
them — that's the main point ? '^ 

" I don't know," said Helen, twisting her 
hands together with a nervous vehemence which 
did not promise well, and speaking in an accent 
of despair. 

^^Well," said he, encouragingly, "we shall 
see. There's other ways. Perhaps the safest 
plan would be for you to wait in the library, if I 
can plan for them both to be sent into you. And 
I think I could manage that. We'll see when 
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we get up to the house. But it^s my opinion that 
when once you find yourself under the same roof 
with Captain Adrian Eivers, you^ll not rest till 
you get into his company, and that feeling will 
make it all easy to you. Now then, ten minutes, 
and Fll come back for you \" 

He set the trunk open, and left the room, 
turning, before he went, to give her one look of 
keen agmous observation. She was equal to her 
task. The thought was quite clear in her mind 
that she must do something to get rid of the 
traces of her journey before she entered Adrian^s 
presence. As soon as the door was shut upon 
her she began her toilette ; and though she per- 
formed it by starts, and occasionally stood still 
for a moment in bewilderment, not knowing what 
she was to do next, she performed it on the whole 
very efiectually. She changed her dress, and 
smoothed hei^ hair. Larton would have been 
surprised if he could have seen how carefully and 
fastidiously she went through the latter operation, 
holding the candle to the mirror, and examining 
herself minutely as she drew from her face the 
broad masses of wavy gold. And there came a 
flush into the white cheeks when she had com- 
pleted it, and a smile upon the compressed lips, 
as the thought passed through her miud, ^^ Isabel 
Deane, indeed ! Let him look here ! '^ The flush 
did not die away, it remained, bright, definite, 
delicate, like a skilful painting, and it was no 
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wonder that if she was able to look for beauty in 
her own face she was content with what she 
found. She tied a handkerchief over her head 
very carefully, so as to preserve the arrangement 
of the hair from disturbance, and fastened her 
hat over all, intending to remove both as soon 
as she was in the house. And she deliberately 
tried the experiment whether she should be able 
to do this satisfactorily, standing with her back 
to the looking-glass, while she took off the hat 
and handkerchief, and then turning round and 
inspecting herself again critically, candle in hand. 
Not a wave was ruffled or displaced. She was 
quite satisfied. Once more she covered up the 
lovely shining head, restraining her eagerness, 
lest she should do any mischief by over haste ; 
then wrapped herself in a heavy cloak, and went 
to the door just as Larton opened it. 

'' Ready ? " cried he. '' That's right. Now 
then. I'm sorry to say we must walk up to the 
house. All the carriages were bespoke for this 
ball, and there's not one to be got. However, 
there's plenty of time, and it don't much matter.'' 

He drew her arm through his, and they went 
out together. Through the straggling viOage 
street, lighted only by the windows of scattered 
houses which gave a spark here and there, out 
into the steep winding road, where there was no 
light at aU except from the stars of the winter 
night. The ground was crisp with frost, and 
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there was^no wind. Helen was not sensible of 
the cold, and she went so fast that Larton could 
scarcely keep pace mth her. She did not even 
know that she was mounting a hill — she rose to it 
like a bird. She seemed to find her way by in- 
stinct, catching and following each movement of 
her companion before he knew that he had given 
her any indication. When he panted, and flagged 
a little in liis pace, she dropped his arm and went 
forward by herself. But she stopped at the lodge 
gates, afraid, and there he came up with her again. 
They went up the road between tall stems of leaf- 
less trees, whose innumerable branches were spread 
upon the sky, reflecting what light there was along 
their curves and edges, and looking as if they were 
carved in silver. They came out upon the great 
lawn, just below the tei-race. At the end nearest to 
them were the windows of the library, one of which, 
according to a promise which Larton had received 
from his friend within the garrison, was left a 
little open, so that it might easily be raised from 
the outside. The whole fa9ade of the house 
blazed Hke an illumination. The entrance, at 
which carriages were still setting down some of 
the later guests, was -at the other side, and could 
not be seen ; but the noise of wheels came to the 
stealthy pair when they reached the terrace steps, 
and the gleam of lamps from departing carriages 
reached them across the trees. Larton signed to 
Helen to stand still for a moment at the foot of 
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the steps. He went up^ and along the terrace, 
keeping close to the wall of the house ; she did 
not know what he was about. The separation 
and the mystery were intolerable to her, but they 
did not last long. He came back a little way and 
beckoned to her. When she joined him he took 
fast hold of her and drew her along, giving her 
first an expressive nod, as if to assure her that 
all was right. He made her pass the Hbrary, 
and she felt his grasp tightening upon her as he 
led her close up to the wall where he himself 
had stood the moment before. They came to an 
oriel window, screened only by painted blinds, 
and lighted brilliantly from within. Here he 
made her kneel down upon the stone coping of 
the terrace, and showed her an opening between 
the blind and the window-frame through which she 
could look into the room. He put his hand over her 
mouth, lest she should cry out, and did not suffer 
her to remain for more than a moment before 
he forced her away. But in that moment she 
saw much. She saw a large room gorgeously 
hghted, and nearly full of people, half a dozen 
detached groups near the window, and between 
them and the other end, at which the band was 
stationed, a moving crowd of dancers. The re- 
cessed window by which she knelt was a kind of 
retreat from the bustle beyond; great crimson 
looped-up curtains screened it from the room, and 
the barrier was strengthened by a couple of sofas 
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wliicli were placed across, leaving only a narrow 
strait between tHem as access to a little haven 
set apart for flirtation and confidence. In the 
shelter of the curtains, hardly visible to the gay 
multitude, but plainly seen by the pair crouching 
outside the window, stood Adrian and Miss 
Deane. They stood in profile, so that their faces 
were dark against the glow beyond, and it was 
difficult to judge of the expression ; but Adrian 
was certainly downcast and inanimate, and Isabel 
remarkably empressde and flushed beyond her 
wont with some sudden rise of emotion. She 
was richly dressed, and she looked handsome and 
gracefiil. She was speaking, but her words did 
not re^ch the spot where Helen knelt. She 
seemed to break off in the middle of a sentence, 
and suddenly twining her arm through Adrian^s, 
with an air of great familiarity, she led him back 
into the room. He looked up as she touched 
him, and smiled at her as if he loved her. If her 
life had been at Helenas mercy, then and there ! 
Larton could not see Helenas face, but he felt so 
strong a shudder pass along her limbs that he 
raised her at once and dragged her away, without 
giving her a moment for resistance. 



CHAPTER X. 



AFTER TEB WEDDINGS. 



1HEN LartoQ liad sacceeded in getting 
Helen into tlie library, he almost 
doabted tlie ^risdoni of his own course. 
He had feared that what he called her 
" pluck" might fail, and this fear it was which 
caused him to indulge her with a peep through 
the drawing-room window, as soon as he had 
ascertained that Adrian was within view. But 
her excitement was now so tremendous that she 
seemed to need restraint instead of stimulus. 
She trembled all over, her eyes flashed, her chest 
heaved, she was like some wild forest creature 
gathering itself up for a spring. It was by sheer 
physical force that Larton held her fast, and lifted 
her over the window-sill into the room. 

The library was hghted like the rest of the 
house, hut it was not arranged for the reception of 
guests. That would hare been too great a con- 
cession — the struggle might have cost Mr. Rivers 
hia life — Isabel had not even asked it. The room 
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being detached, and on the opposite side of the 
hall from the suite of drawing-rooms, was not 
wanted, and it looked strangely quiet and 
studious with all its evidences of orderly occu- 
pation lying about, and Mr. Eivers's chair stand- 
ing before his desk as if it expected him to take 
possession of it as usual. A bright fire was 
burning, and to this Larton led the shivering 
Helen, not relaxing his grasp upon her for a 
moment. 

^' Here, you must wait a little,^^ said he, in a 
whisper; '^don^t stir — I must find out what^s 
going on before I can tell you what it is best for 
you to do. I^m going round to the other side of 
the house, and you shall have a message in less 
than five minutes. Keep yourself quiet till then." 

*^ I want ^^ began Helen, in an unnatural 

voice, so loud that it scared her companion, who 
interrupted her with an anxious " Hush — sh ! I 
know what you want ; but if you don^t control 
yourself you may mar everything. Be satisfied 
to know that he^s in your reach and can^t escape 
you, and that in five minutes you may act. There, 
keep still now, and recover yourself.^^ 

He pressed her into a chair by the fire, and 
hurried away on tiptoe, leaving the room as he 
had entered it. As soon as he was gone, she 
stood up, moved to the door, and then paused, 
uncertain and in terror, holding her heart with 
her hands. Poor woman ! She knew well enough 
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what she wanted. She wanted to run to him 
who was the only one in all the world for her, to 
throw herself upon his breast, and sob to him that 
he was to take her home and keep her. What 
held her back ? She was saying to herself, a 
hundred times in passionate accents, that had 
none of the softness of joy about them, ^' He 
loves me ! I know he loves me ! I know he 
does y^ If she had really known it, would she 
have Hngered there for an instant ? 

Some strange traitorous fear, which she denied 
and rejected as often as she saw its face, was yet 
present with her, pulling at her heart, and telling 
her that, perhaps, as soon as she came into her 
idoVs presence her idol would be shattered to 
pieces. She wanted an excuse for her worship, 
she was afraid of having it rent away from her ; 
let her god be false, only let her still serve at his 
altar. If the proof of his falsehood could have 
been laid before her at that moment, I believe 
that she would have shut her eyes — aye, that she 
would have plucked out her eyes sooner than 
suffer them to look at it. Let her only escape 
with him, and have him for her own ! Let her 
extricate him, somehow, at any cost, from this 
maze of temptations and deceptions and diffi- 
culties, and she would never ask what they had 
been, or how he had behaved among them, or 
felt towards them. Could he not clear himself 
from the Past by one leap, and when they had 
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landed together on a fresh tract of life, how should 
it matter to her what was left behind, on the 
other side of the gap, if only they remained to- 
gether ? She did not ask that he should be 
unstained and faithful — she put aU that aside, 
and swept it away with an angry hand ; let him 
only come to her and belong to her, and she was 
ready to proclaim his faith stainless against the 
world. But so little did she trust the love for 
which she hungered, that she believed that one 
slip now, one blunder, one incautious step, and 
he was lost to her for ever. So there she stood, 
Hstening to the sounds of dance-music which 
came to her through the closed doors, feeUng 
herself cast out, abandoned, and betrayed, yet 
feCjling that her foot was on the step of a throne, 
and that the next instant might see her in 
possession of it. There she stood, till the 
door opened. It is necessary to go back in 
order to explain why it opened, and who entered 
through it. 

When the day of the great party arrived, 
Adrian was as far as he had ever been from 
understanding his uncle^s intentions. There was 
a sort of shame-faced triumph in Mr. Rivers^s 
demeanour which was perfectly inexplicable. He 
was, however, in what Robert called an unnaturally 
heavenly temper, and instead of growing irritable 
as the day of his victimization approached, he 
was interested in everything, and he snubbed 
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nobody, Eoberfc sometimes thought that he mnst 
be going to die. 

^' It^s just what happens in children's books, 
you know/' said he to Adrian, during the iBrst 
friendly colloquy which they had had since their 
little breeze. It was not possible for Robert to 
remain on bad terms with anybody whom he saw 
every day. "When the httle boy voluntarily 
declines taking anything nice that is likely to 
disagree with him, and learns double lessons on a 
hoMay to surprise his grandmamma, and asks for 
his pinafore if his nurse forgets it, and consents to 
have it supposed that he tore ofiF one of the strings 
when he didn't, I always know that he has one foot 
in the grave. But then, what puzzles me is that 
this kind of thing only happens to the Uttle boy 
who has been trying to be good aU along. And 
nobody could say that of Mr. Eivers !" 

^^Well, but," was Adrian's answer; ^^what 
do you think it means, then ?" 

Robert shook his head. " All I can say is 
that I'm sure he's planning something. And 
he's such a dramatic old sapper that I shouldn't 
be the least surprised if he means it all to come 
out on the evening of the ball. We may aU find 
ourselves married and settled before supper, 
without knowing it." 

There was not much satisfaction to be got out 
of Robert. Still less out of Isabel, who, as time 
went on, avoided tete-a-Utes with Adrian, and 
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nearly drove him into making a formal proposal 
to her out of sheer vexation. He was forced to 
content himself with the increased kindness of 
his uncle^s manner towards him^ and to build 
what castles he could upon that foundation. 
Mr. Rivers showed an anxiety for his amusement 
that was altogether unusual, allowing him to 
interfere in the stables and the flower-garden, to 
make his own engagements, and even occasion- 
ally to invite his own friends — ^freedoms unheard 
of hitherto at Fenbury Park. Adrian was 
subtle enough in his reasonings to feel rather 
discomposed than gratified when he reflected 
upon these acts of grace. " For,^^ said he to 
himself, ^^ a man is naturally jealous of his heir, 
and this perfect friendliness gives me a feeling of 
insecurity.^' 

The important evening arrived, and the guests 
assembled, and everythiag, as Mrs. Wilton 
remarked to her daughter, ''went merry as a 
marriage bell.'' Sydney was not among the 
guests. He was at Deremouth with his mother 
and sisters. But the whole county was there, 
and a good sprinkliug of Londoners besides ; and 
there was plenty of gaiety and flirtation, and a 
yet greater abundance of curiosity and gossip. 
Adrian alone was sombre. Some time before 
supper, Isabel, as you know, drew him into the 
oriel window for a tete-a-tete. She rallied him 
upon his dejection. He answered her, not with 
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his customary smartness, but in rather a surly 
manner. 

'^ Pve no reason to be in good spirits/' said 
he. '^ The manner in which I am treated here 
is anything but exhilarating. Fm not used to 
finding myself so completely in the background, 
and I don't like it. The very secretary is a 
person of greater importance here than I am.'* 

^' How can you say so !" replied Isabel, 
reproachfully. 

" I say so because it is true. You cannot 
deny it, Isabel. My uncle has no confidence in 
me, and you avoid me. Can you deny it ?" 

" Yes," she cried, with more genuine feeling 
than was common to her. ^' I do deny it. We 
want to make you happy, Adrian ; we want you to 
open your heart to us, and have confidence in us, 
and this is just what you won't do. You must 
take the first step. Only let us know what it is 
you really wish for — I don't mean what you think 
it wise to seem to wish for, but what would 
make your life really bright — ^what you would 
choose if you were able to choose for yourself, 
without regard to any supposed obligations or 
expectations ; only let us know this. I am 
wishing and longing to be quite open with you, 
and you won't let me." 

'^ Why, Isabel," he repUed, but it was still in 

a tone of satire ; ^^ this is almost like old days 

again. There was a time, Isabel, when you cared 
VOL. in. 14 
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more for a talk witH me than for making a fool 
of that poor o]d man/' 

It was at tldfi moment that she pnt her ai*m 
through his and led him back into the room, 
sayings as she did so, ^' Come and dance. You 
are not to tease me on my birthday.*' 

And he looked at her with the expression 
which maddened Helen as he answered, "Ah, 
I forgot that it was your birthday.'' 

A few minutes afterwards she had joined Mr. 
Bivers, who said to her, anxiously, ^' Well, have 
you told him ? How does he take it ?" 

"No,*' she answered, giving her pretty 
shoulders an impatient twist, " I haven't, and I 
can't. It's no use. Merlin, and I'm ashamed of 
myself; but I can't. You must tell him yourself. 
Ycm are not ashamed, I hope ?" 

" Ashamed ? no ! A hundred times no ! 
But I thought i<; was pleasanter and prettier for 
you to do it, and that he would take it as a 
special compliment, too. It's no business of his, 
you know. I hope you do not forget that. The 
only concern which he has with it is to be grateful 
for " 

"Well," interrupted she; "I hope he may 
see it in that light. But couldn't we put off the 
telhng him till to-morrow ?" 

'^ Not on any account. I shall begin to think 
that you are ashamed of something more than 
yourself in the matter/' 
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'^Ah/^ she Bsidj "you Jcrww that's im- 
possible.'^ 

" Well, then, watch us, and when we have 
been out of the room ten minutes, follow us to 
the library.^' 

She nodded assent, and he left her. Looking 
about him, he singled out of the crowd a staid, 
middle-aged gentleman, the family lawyer, and 
after exchanging a whisper with him, led him up 
to Adrian. It was this person, and not Mr. 
Eivers, who addressed Adrian. 

'^ Captain Eivers,^^ said he, " w« want you in 
the library for a little business. . Will you have 
the kindness to come now V 

Business was not a palatable word to 
Captain Adrian, and he looked nervously at his 
uncle. 

"Nothing amiss, my boy; nothing amiss,^^ 
said the latter, who looked a little nervous, too, 
but speedily shook off the feeUng. " I have an 
announcement to make at supper time, and I 
would rather make it to you in private first, 
more especially as there are some arrange- 
ments connected with it which affect you 
personally, and which will, I hope, be satisfactory 
to you.^^ 

He moved away as he spoke, and Captain 
Adrian and the lawyer followed. They were 
stopped in the hall by 'one of the footmen — 
Larton's friend who said, in pursuance of the 
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plan which Larton had secretly laid down for his 
operations, 

'' If you please, sir, there is a special mes- 
senger from Jermyn Street, with a packet marked 
' immediate/ ^' 

^' Ha V cried Mr. Eivers, lifting up his chin 
and snuffing the air like a startled war-horse. 
^^ I know what it is ! I know what it is ! It^s 
the memoir upon my specimen, and they've 
given in! They acknowledge that it's not a 
simple variety, but a true species, according to the 
absurd nomenclature still in use. Where's Miss 
Deane? She'll be interested. It proves," he 
continued, turning to Mr. Sims, the lawyer, and 
to the helpless Adrian, ^' I'll tell you what it 
proves. It proves that it is just as possible by 
careful education — the word is strictly apphcable 
— to convert a common rock-pigeon into a 
pouter, as to bring an infant up to the full growth 
of manhood. Just conceive for an instant an 
intelligent observer from another planet, where 
there is neither growth nor decay, introduced for 
one week into our own planet, would he not look 
upon infants and adults as two distinct species ? 
Would he suppose it a possibility that the one 
could gradually merge into the other ? Now the 
notion of a permanent infant is not more pre- 
posterous " 

^^ My dear sir," said Mr. Sims, gently laying 
his hand upon the speaker's arm, " excuse me. 
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but there is scarcely time to go into this very 
interesting question just now. We could not do 
it justice. To-morrow morning ^^ 

^' Whereas the packet V' cried Mr. Rivers, 
turning to the footman. 

'^ I laid it upon your desk, sir.'^ 

^^ You perceive, Sims, the messenger waits. 
I must just glance at the contents and give my 
answer. Take Captain Rivers with you the 
usual way. You can explain — you can commu- 
nicate what has to be explained and communicated 
as well as I can; indeed, better. Fll be with 
you in five minutes.'' 

The library was a very long room, and at one 
end of it, close to Mr. Rivers's desk, was a private 
door, used only by himself. He was in the habit 
of going in and out by this door when he was in 
a hurry, and the little space beside his writing- 
table to which it admitted him, was so completely 
barricaded by books and boxes that it almost 
constituted a separate apartment. The usual 
entrance door, near which Helen was now stand- 
ing, was quite at the other end of the room. So 
it happened that Mr. Rivers, rushing away in 
hot haste to his own special domain, and eagerly 
intent upon what he expected to find there, did 
not give so much as a glance to the rest of the 
library, but pounced upon his packet and tore it 
open without a notion that anyone was in the 
room before him. Almost at the same moment 
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Mr. Sims and Adrian, entering by tlie other 
door, found themselves face to face with Helen. 

There was an outcry, inarticulate and con- 
fused, and then Helen was clinging about Adrian, 
whose face grew white with some passion, either 
of fear or terror, and who was for the instaut as 
incapable of moving or speaking as if he had 
been struck with paralysis. 

^^ What^s all this ?^^ shouted Mr. Rivers from 
his den. ^^Here, Sims, come and explain! 
' Attested certificate / ' True copy.' Sims, I say, 
come here V^ And Mr. Rivers swore the first 
oath which he was ever heard to swear in his life, 
and which shaU remain unrecorded. Mr. Sims, 
shrugging his shoulders, and elevating his eye- 
brows, as he glanced at Adrian and Helen, 
hastened to obey his impatient client's summons. 

^^I knew,^^ said he, as he approached the 
inclosure, '^ thatj you had prepared a little surprise 
for your nephew. Pray, sir, was this part 
of it V . 

And Mr. Rivers, coming out of his entangle- 
ments to make way for Mr. Sims, stepped into 
the fuU light of the chandelier, lifted up his 
eyes, saw the mute couple at the other end of 
the room, and immediately swore his second 
oath. 

^^ Oh, Mr. Rivers ! Oh, uncle V^ cried Helen, 
holding Adrian fast, and sobbing out her en- 
treaties in a broken voice, '^ forgive us, pity us. 
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don^t be hard upon us ! I could not stay away 
from my husband any longer. It was breaking 
my heart; I was dying. Oh, don^t be angry 
with him, don^t disinherit him, don't make me 
the ruin of him ! Why should you hate me, and 
wish to make me miserable ? I am his wife, and 
I will be so good, and I will make him so happy, 
if you^ll only forgive him ^^ 

" Stop I" said Mr. Rivers, harshly; ^^ I begin 
to see what this means. You are not his wife.'* 

" Adrian ! Adrian ! will you let him say it to 
me V cjried Helen. 

There was some little spark of manliness, 
after all, in Adrian Rivers^s breast, and it was 
awakened now. He could not force asunder the 
clasp of those clinging arms; he could not, by 
his own act, and under his own eyes, bring unde- 
served outrage upon the woman who had given 
herself to him. He was not bad enough for 
that. If it had been possible to get her out of 
the room, and to tell the lie in her absence, he 
would have done it ; but there ! and thus ! it was 
too much even for him. So when Mr. Rivers 
turned to him, with a face of scornful inquiry, he 
made his answer with assort of spirit, and repented 
it as soon as he had made it. 

" Yes ; it^s no use hiding it any longer ; she 
IS my wife.^' 

And Helen always said, when she referred to 
this moment in after days, ^' He was too noble to 
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disown me even in tlie presence of liis tyrannical 
uncle." 

Back upon Mr. Rivers' s mind came tlie recol- 
lection of all the shifts, subterfuges, and evasions, 
to which his nephew had had recourse in order to 
produce an impression opposite to that which he 
now admitted to be the fact. He recollected the 
manner in which he had been allowed to speak 
and to think of Helen, and in which Adrian him- 
self had s.poken of her when compelled to do so ; 
he ignored altogether the share which his own 
perverse obstinacy had had in bringing about 
such a state of things, and he gave vent to his 
first feelings in three broken, but expressive 
sentences. 

^' If it is so ! But I don't believe it is ! What 
an utter scoundrel !" 

" You have ruined me past recovery," said 
Adrian, in a savage whisper to Helen ; ^^ get away 
from me !" 

'^ Oh, darling, don't speak to me so !" 
answered she, only clinging the closer ; " I know 
you don't mean it, but it sounds horrible. How- 
ever, I've got you again, and I care for nothing !" 

Here Mr. Sims advanced from the writing- 
table with his hands full of papers. ^^ It appears, 
Mr. Rivers," said he, ^^that everything here is 
perfectly formal and in order. These are pro- 
perly attested copies of all the documents neces- 
sary to prove a marriage between Adrian Rivers 
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and Helen Lake, wliicli took place on the 6tli of 
September, at the village of Korbstein, in " 

^^ Is that legal in England ?" interrupted Mr. 
Rivers. 

" Certainly. If the marriage be one not for- 
bidden by English law, it is valid in England, 
provided that it has been solemnized according to 
the law of the country in which it has taken 
place. There might be a difficulty owing to the 
* lady^s being a minor, but that would be urged 
by her relations, and could scarcely be brought 
forward on his side. Besides, it seems to be pro- 
vided for, by a written acknowledgment on his 
part, that they were already married in Scotland. 
It seems perfectly clear .^^ 

'' Then, madam,^^ said Mr. Rivers, turning at 
once to Helen, ^^you are a deeply wronged 
woman, and I beg your pardon. As for you, sir, 
I won't tell you in your wife's presence what I 
think of you.'' 

Helen lifted her beautiful head with an air of 
triumph. Her hour was come, and she felt it. 
Adrian stood motionless, confronting but not 
looking at his uncle, with a dark, humiliated, 
undone expression on his face, before which one 
would have wished to cast down one's eyes. He 
did not look the sort of man that a woman should 
be proud of claiming. Mr. Rivers eyed him with 
indignation and contempt ; Mr. Sims appeared to 
be mutely offering a kind of general mediation; and 
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npon tliis tableau Isabel entered in her usual 
rapid, resolute way, but paused on the threshold 
in complete astonishment. 

^^ Why, Merlin V' she exclaimed, ^' what on 
earth has happened ? you look like the last scene 

of a tragedy ! and who '' She stopped, and 

glanced at Helen. A few words from Mr. Rivera 
and the lawyer sufficed to explaia the position so 
fer as explanation was possible. The details of the 
Past were of course known only to Adrian and to 
Helen. Of these details it seems only necessary to 
record that Helen, having discovered the deceit 
practised upon her in the matter of the Scotch 
marriage, had so hung about Adrian, with tears, 
entreaties, and reproaches, that he, in the first 
fervour of his passion, had been unable to resist 
her. In fact, she actually left him, and was only 
induced to return by his concessions. He con- 
sented to a second marriage, under circumstances 
which, as he thought, precluded the possibility of 
its being proved against him until such time as 
he might choose to bring forward the proof him- 
self ; and he swore Helen to a secrecy which we 
know that she zealously maintained. Helen, 
however, while submitting to him absolutely in 
the unspeakable dread of losing him if she ^d 
not submit, had shrunk from lying under any 
imputation which she could avoid, in Eva^s judgr 
ment, or, subsequently, in Sydney^s. She was 
characteristically bUnd to any consequences of 
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her sayings and doings whicli were not imme- 
diately apparent^ and she acted on impulse^ and to 
the moment. She considered it quite enough to 
be absolutely silent on all topics which could lead 
to a discovery of those particulars of time, and 
place, and fiw;t, by which her husband might be 
embarrassed, and concerning which his commands 
had been stringent ; but not for the world would 
she have suffered Eva to look upon her as unmar- 
ried. When she found that the history of what 
passed in Scotland, to which she had no scruple 
in referring, only made Eva miserable and indig- 
nant, and that Eva could not be brought to look 
upon it as the history of a real marriage — she 
could not endure the humiliation. In an angry 
moment, she admitted that another ceremony had 
taken place. As soon as she had made the 
admission she was in terror at its probable con- 
sequences, and she told falsehood upon falsehood 
as fast as they occurred to her, in order to lead 
her Mends off the track which might have con- 
ducted them to the truth. But, of course, the 
subject was terrible to her ; she always deprecated 
and shunned it ; she scarcely knew what she had 
said; she was tremblingly afraid of what she 
might be betrayed into saying. It was not won- 
derful that she puzzled and distressed Sydney, 
and that the untruths in which &om time to 
time he detected her, convinced him at last that 
she was ashamed to tell the tmtii. How long all 
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these tergiversations and temporizings might 
have lasted if Helen and Adrian had been left to 
themselves it is impossible to say. The stroke 
which cut the knot came from a quarter in which 
they feared no danger. Adrian had not suspected 
the keen and vigUant observation to which Larton 
had subjected him during their private deahngs 
together. He had used the man, little guessing 
that the man, as a mere matter of precaution, was 
counting his words and weighing his admissions, 
and putting together his whole history, piece by 
piece, and that it might be ready for his own use 
if required. None of this secret knowledge would 
have come into play if Adrian had stood by 
Larton ; but as soon as Larton made up his 
mind that he was ill-used and deserted, he knew 
perfectly well where to look for his means of 
revenge. He knew long ago where Adrian kept 
his marriage certificate, and where the ceremony 
had taken place, and he had only to steal one 
document, and to obtain regular copies of the 
rest, in order to complete his proof; but, never- 
theless, had Adrian been faithful to him, he would 
have felt no scruple about keeping Helen out of 
the way ; he would even have forwarded the mar- 
riage with Miss Deane, foreseeing considerable 
profit to himself out of such a transaction. From 
this last extreme of villany Adrian shrank. Mr. 
Eivers's severe illness had been most opportune 
for Helen, because it had caused Adrian to sup- 
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pose that the concealment of his marriage with 
her need only be temporary, and had doubtless 
aided much in turning the balance, and inducing 
him to yield to her supplications. Mr. Rivers^s 
complete restoration to health was frightfully 
inopportune; and there was never a man on earth 
who knew less what he should do next than 
Adrian did, when Larton took his afifairs in hand 
and settled them for him. 

Isabel soon gathered up the facts, and showed 
very Httle indignation, when the evidence that 
her supposed lover had never cared a straw for 
her was presented in such an unmistakable form 
to her notice. She was full of surprise, pity, 
and forgiveness, and seemed to wish and expect 
to be able to make everybody happy in a moment, 
then and there. She first set herself to coax 
Mr. Eivers into gentleness, and she succeeded 
wonderfully well in the attempt. 

Dear Merlin,^^ said she, hanging upon him, 
you know this need make no real difiference. 
We have the same story to tell, and you are 
going to be as kind and generous as you pro- 
mised. You^ll do it for me, I know you will ; 
you couldnH refuse me anything to-night, could 
you, now ? You^U let me tell them what you have 
planned ; you won^t let anybody be]made unhappy 
to-night — now, will you? Ah, you^re saying 
yes with your eyes, but I must have it from your 
lips too. I am so afraid — so very much afraid — 
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of vexing you, that, thougli I know quite ivell 
what you mean me to do, I shanH venture to do it 
till you give me your own real leave/^ 

Mr. Bivers was utterly melted into mere 
delight by these blandishments. '' Do whatever 
you like, Isabel,^^ said he, in a weak voice. 

'^ Well, then, Adrian,'' she continued, turning 
to her cousin, but twining her arms through Mr. 
Eivers's, ^^we have news for you. Yours is not 
the only wedding which will take the worid by- 
surprise to-night. Mr. Sims, do teU him, 
please.'' 

But the truth flashed upon Adrian. ^^ Married 
already !" cried he, with a gesture of amazement. 

^^Yes," said Mr. Sims, answering Isabel's 
appeal ; ^^ Mr. and Mrs. Rivers were married 
privately, having a desire to avoid the eclat which 
a union interesting to so many persons would be 
sure to create. It is Mr. Eivers's intention to 
announce the happy event to his assembled guests 
to-night j but, before he does so, I am commis- 
sioned ^" He paused, and turned to Mr. 

Eivers. ^^ I presume that I may go on, may I 
not ?" 

^' Go on, go on !" urged Isabel. 

Mr. Sims smiled, waited a moment, and not 
being forbidden, or in any way snubbed by his 
dangerous chent, resumed his statement. 

"I am commissioned, then, to inform you. 
Captain Eivers, that your uncle secures to you 
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and jour heirs an income of one thousand pounds 
annually^ during his life-time^ and that a second 
annual thousand will devolve to you upon his 
death, which, I trust, is far distant. These 
annuities are charged upon the rental of the 
Fenbury estates, and will take precedence of all 
other payments.^' 

Adrian had hitherto cut a very poor figure. 
He was detected, and he looked it. Not even 
the demonstrative devotion of Helen could en- 
noble him. Her very beauty and tenderness 
seemed to proclaim his villany, double-tongued. 
He stood there, pale and shrinking, one of the 
most pitiful spectacles which earth can produce 
— a man brought to bay, with no refuge from the 
consequences of his own acts. But he had an 
immense fund of assurance, and he was begin- 
ning to recover his presence of mind even before 
this new turn of affairs gave him an advantage 
which he was not slow to perceive. Whatever 
Mr. Rivers and Isabel might pretend, they were 
a Uttle ashamed of their marriage, and Adrian 
knew it. The very bravado with which they now 
sought to carry it off, preceded, as this had been, 
by a secrecy which betrayed their real feeling on 
the subject, was but an additional proof that they 
did not very well know how to behave themselves 
in their new position. When Adrian, disen- 
tangling himself from Helen far the moment^ 
moved gracefully farwaiMl to offer Mb congratiila* 
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tions with a lurking smile on Ms lip whicli lie 
was at no pains entirely to conceal, lie looked 
very much more at his ease than they did, and 
he had somewhat the air of granting them an 
undeserved forgiveness. 

^^ I must thank you, I suppose, sir,'* he began, 
after he had finished his compliments 

^^No,'* interrupted Mr. Rivers, ^^ thank 
Isabel.'^ 

He turned to her with a slight, half-re- 
proachful shake of the head, which spoke 
volumes. • 

'' Dear Adrian,^ ^ said she, taking his hand, 
^^we have always been good friends, but we 
never could have been anything more. I have 
felt that, all along, though I did not till now 
know how good a reason you had for being so 
insensible to my attractions. Now, don^t let us 
make any fine speeches, but let us be good 
friends still; and don't let anything unpleasant 
be remembered.'^ She went forward to Helen, 
took her gently by the shoulders, and led her up 
to Mr. Eivers. " Ah, look at her V^ cried she, 
^^is she not excuse enough for anything? Do 
make her welcome.'' 

Mr. Rivers took Helen's hand with grave 
courtesy, and Helen burst into tears. It was, 
perhaps, the best manner in which the conclave 
could be broken up, for, let them smooth the 
past, and soften the present as they would, it 
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was perfectly impossible for that family party to 
feel in the slightest degree comfortable. It was 
settled that Helen was tired and agitated, and 
that it was out of the question for her to appear 
in pubhc ; and it was only natural that Adrian 
should reinain with her. What amount of moriji- 
fication, disappointment, and wrath he produced 
for her refreshment when the others had de- 
parted, shall not be inquired. Let us hope that 
the pleasure of seeing so beautiful a creature so 
desperately in love with him was sufficiently 
strong to beguile him out of any detailed expres- 
sion of such feelings. After his manner he was 
fond of her, and she was now a novelty, and it 
was his only policy to make the best of his 
position. Mr. and Mrs. Rivers were glad to 
escape the necessity of taking him as a witness 
of and attendant upon their triumph, when they 
presented themselves at the supper-table; and 
he, doubtless, was glad also. 

" James,^^ said Mr. Rivers, as he and Isabel 
crossed the hall, on their way to the supper- 
room, ^^I think you said there was a special 
messenger from Jermyn Street ^' 

" I believe, sir, there was some little mis- 
take,^^ replied the man, in much trepidation, but 
anxious to screen Larton. ^^ I rather think, sir, 
the young lady brought the packet.^^ 

"That was a scandalous deception,'' said 
Mr. Rivers, stopping short. 
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You have forgiven worse ofifences/* mnr- 
intired Isabel, soothingly. 

'' I don't think so/' was his somewhat abrupt 
answer. " I could not have believed that there 
was actually no messenger, after all.'' 



CHAPTER XI. 



AT HELYA. 




!E next morning ! How often the 
records of our memory start afresh 
with these words 1 The great crisis, 
whether it were joy or sorrow, appaU 
and confiises ns; we do not remember it even 
when we think about it; if once we open the 
door, we are in the midst of it again, and we feel 
that we have not the power to separate its ele- 
ments or to judge of their proportions. K it 
but touches us, we go down before it again and 
again. Perhaps in extreme old age— doubtless 
in the next world — we may be able to contem- 
plate our wounds without feeling them ; but here 
there is no alternative save to bind them up, or 
to shrink and suflfer when they are laid bare. But 
we remember the state in which the stroke left 
us, we have no doubt at all about the slow 
wakening, the cold light, the unwelcome breath 
of the next morning. And it is the same with 
the joy of those to whom a great joy has been 
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given once in life. How strong is their grasp 
upon that ^' sober certainty*^ wliicli came after- 
wards, and convinced them that they were not 
dreaming ! And it is the same after a mere 
storm, which shakes, and changes, and dismantles, 
without destroying, and. leaves people to pick 
themselves up, and try to find out how much 
they are hurt, and creep back to the old place, 
and see what has happened to it, and to those 
who belong to it. 

There were a good many people picking 
themselves up, and wondering how they were to 
get on in future, on the morning after Isabels 
birthday tempest. Not Helen — she had no mis- 
givings—she was submerged in a flood of rapture, 
and had not yet risen to the surface to take 
breath. But Isabel herself did not assume her 
throne with perfect ease and self-complacency, 
after her clandestine coronation. She was quite 
aware that she was trying an experiment, and 
however fearless might be the face with which 
she fronted the world, she had a few little doubts 
and anxieties at heart. It is, however, an ex- 
periment which fast young ladies have tried 
before her, and almost always with considerable 
success. She had weighed well beforehand, she 
had counted the cost, and she believed herself to 
be mistress of the position. Very decidedly was 
she resolved to be a good wife; very confidently 
did she hope to be a happy one. She was genu- 
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inely proud of her husband^s abilities and posi- 
tion; she was heartily weary of her flirtations, 
her adventures, and her independence ; she 
wanted a master, but it must be a master whom 
she should be able to manage, at a pinch ; and 
she also wanted to be comfortable without sen- 
timentality in her own home, and to com- 
mand a great amount of sentimental admiration 
out of it, without running the risk of being made 
uncomfortable. Lastly, she wanted to be rid of 
Mrs. Wilton and her son, by whom, free as they 
lefb her, she was hampered and harassed in a 
thousand unavoidable ways. On the whole, she 
believed that she had done wisely. 
. Mr. Rivers was much nearer to what is called 
being really in love than his wife was. He could 
just then have accommodated himself to any 
amount of sentiment without inconvenience ; and 
his chief doubt was a doubt whether he should 
succeed in making her happy, not in the least 
whether he should be happy himself. He had, 
however, no very definite notions about giving 
up his own way; it was an art which he had 
never practised, and he was rather vague and 
hazy in his theories about it. Perhaps his lead- 
ing idea might be described as an anxie^ to 
make his way pleasant to his wife without giving 
it up Hmself, and to give, her as large a latitude 
of movement as was compatible with their real 
union — for a real union it was to him ; and the 
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sentimental admirers outside did not by any 
means attach themselves to his conceptions of his 
ftiture home^ and were likely to meet with brief 
dismissal if they should attempt an entrance. 
He had also a certain rough chivalry of his own, 
which was quite ready for action. Isabel was, 
and was to be held, as the lady of his thoughts 
henceforward. And a good many very con- 
siderable sacrifices for her sake, and a great 
store of frank confidence and true companion- 
ship, entered into his notions of having his own 
way now. I think he had the best of it, on the 
whole. 

Adrian^ s thoughts do not make a pretty 
picture, and may be left to be guessed by their 
results. It is enough to say that his passion for 
Helen, which was really the strongest that he 
had ever felt in his life, did in great measure 
revive when she came to him after so long a 
separation, and came as lovely and as adoring as 
ever. His wrath against her was also much 
appeased by the discovery that she was ignorant 
of the contents of the packet which she had 
placed on Mr. Eivers^s desk. He could not have 
forgiven her at all if she had deliberately circum- 
vented him ; but the utter prostration of her 
soul before him was just the sort of incense 
which he liked ; and as soon as he was satisfied 
that she was not deceiving him, he began to 
snuff it up with considerable gusto. And the 
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£Etct of Mr. Bivers^s marriage^ deeply as it en- 
raged and disappointed him^ was a good fact for 
Helen^ inasmuch as it showed that she had in 
reaUty done no mischief by her inopportune re- 
appearance. His future plan of life was his great 
subject of anxiety; and after discussing it pri- 
vately with Helen — that is to say, after stating 
his views, oud receiving her adhesion to them, 
which was the only form of discussion that he 
considered permissible between husband and 
wife—he was ready to encounter Mr. Eivers^s 
view on the subject, and to make the best 
of it. 

^^ A thousand a-year is a small income in 
England ; but it is affluence in Italy,^^ said Mr. 
Eivers. 

'^No doubt," answered Adrian, curtly, "or 
in Vienna. I have Mends there and at Naples, 
and I think I shall try both. Can you house us 
a couple of days, Isabel, before we start V 

'^ Oh, Adrian l'^ was her reproachful answer. 
" WiU you leave us so soon V 

" Sooner, if I could.^' (He was in such a 
temper, secretly, that he could not help snarling, 
though, being very anxious not to quarrel, he 
checked himself at the sight of his uncle's heavy 
frown.) " I am anxious to feel myself really at 
home ; if I am to begin life anew, the sooner I 
do it the better.^' 

'' You are right enough there,'' said Mr. 
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Rivers. ''Well, I can give you introductions in 
both places, and shall be happy to do so. I will 
write the letters to-day.^' 

'' You will enjoy travelling and seeing the 
world, won^t you ? " said Isabel, kindly, to Helen. 

'' Oh, we are sure to be happy, baby and 1 1'' 
answered Helen ; '' only I am so sorry about 
Eva. I know she^ll miss us so ; but it can^t be 
helped/^ 

Isabel was very much astonished. She had 
never heard of '' baby,^^ and she did not know 
who Eva was. Helen volunteered an explanation 
on the latter point. 

'' My sister,^^ said she. '' She is scarcely 
seventeen, and we must find a home for her. 
Adrian wants her to go back to the people with 
whom we lived before — ^before I was married. 
They are cousins, and a sort of guardians, and I 
suppose they would take charge of Eva ; but they 
are not nice people, and I'm sure she wouldn't 
like it. I think she might have a home for the 
present with the lady with whom she was at 
school. I believe there was no harm in her, and 
I think it might be managed, and would be a 
capital plan. However, we shall see. We are 
going to write about it to-day." 

There was nobody in the room who thought 
the matter of any consequence at all except 
Helen. Isabel was listening pohtely. Mr. 
Rivers wished them to settle their own afiairs in 
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their own way^ and considered that Helen's sister 
was likely to be a very independent young lady, 
quite able to take care of herself. Robert was 
lost in boundless admiration of Helen, which he 
expressed so unguardedly that Adrian was within 
an inch of commanding him not to stare at her ; 
and Adrian himself only knew that he was quite 
determined not to have two women upon his 
hands, to be always colloguing and sympathizing 
with each other and against him, if he should not 
prove in the end to be quite a model husband* 
He had special objections to the second woman 
in the present case, as he knew her impetuous 
temper and her strong opinion about himself, 
from Larton^s report, and in a measure from 
Helenas own letters. Helen thought that it was 
a little hard for Eva, but no more than was to be 
expected. Sisters must be parted when one of 
them marries ; it would be very sad to say good- 
bye, and she wished she could feel easier as to 
what Eva would do ; but there was no help for 
it. Adrian knew best, and any husband in his 
case would have decided as he had decided. So 
the blow was deliberately got ready, and coolly 
dehvered, full upon Eva^s heart. 

Down at little lonely Melva she was waiting 
in a fever of anxiety. She had hoped for a letter 
the day after Helen went ; but that was impos- 
sible, and a dreary day she spent. It did not 
occur to her to think t H her own fate was in 
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question. No nameless sliudder^ no sadden fall 
of heart and spirit told her that she was being 
given up. If she could have heard that conver- 
sation, in which her future was [[discussed, she 
would not have believed in it. She would have 
thought that there was a mistake, and that they 
must mean somebody else. K Helen had told 
her, face to face, that they were to be parted, 
she would have supposed it to be an unwise jest. 
Nothing but the form in which it was to come to 
her would have made it credible ; but it had not 
come yet, and no thought, or care, or doubt about 
herself had crossed her mind. But she was 
nearly mad with her anxiety and impatience 
about Helen. She went with her through all the 
stages of that cold desolate gloomy journey, 
retracing as she remembered them. She went 
out into the passage twenty times to look at the 
clock, and say to herself, ^' Now she is so far f 
She passed through a thousand phases of feeling 
about Helenas companion, and about the prospect 
with which she started — distrust, dread, hope, 
horror, joy ; she felt all in turn again and again. 
She tried to while the hours away by playing 
with baby 3 and when he was settled for his mid- 
day sleep, she foimd that she could bear the 
house no longer, and hurried out for a cheerless 
walk, having no object in view except simple 
destruction of time. As she walked and thought, 
having no diversion and no counsel, separate ele- 
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ments in her trouble began to grow, and grew 
unchecked till they came to gigantic size. First 
among these was a nervous terror about the man 
with whom Helen had gone. She recalled all that 
she knew of him, and considered how Uttle it was 
and how unsatisfactoiy. She remembered that 
Sydney — a quick sigh came with the remembrance, 
and a sudden picture which she veiled and put away 
as soon as it presented itself — ^had always dis- 
trusted him. What had happened since, that 
they were to beUeve in him and give themselves 
up to him so unreservedly? Was the mere 
mention of Adrian^s name a spell to conjure 
with ? That gold pencil-case might have been 
stolen. (Eva^s guess was not far from the truth 
in this particular.) She stood still in a perfect 
agony of dismay. Why had she suffered Helen 
to go with him ? Why had Helen been so mad 
as to deliver herself up to him ? What could 
they teU about his character and his purposes ? 
It had all been settled in such a hurry. There 
had been no time for consideration ; no space for 
a pause. But she saw now, when it was too 
late, exactly what they ought to have done. 
They ought to have sent him on before, and to 
have followed together, with baby, as soon as he 
sent a conveyance for them. At least then they 
should have been side by side to confront what- 
ever was coming upon them. She could not 
bear to think of Helen, alone and helpless; 
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possibly in some danger, or some bitterness of 
disappointment ; abnost certainly in some great 
agitation for wMcb she "would want sympathy, 
and support, and companionship. It seemed to 
Eva that she was quite faithless to be staying 
bdhind by herself, and waiting to hear what had 
happened. It was her place and her business to 
be with Helen in all straits. It was terrible to 
think that Helen was, perhaps, shedding her first 
tears, and going through her first struggles, after 
some new stroke, all by herself; '^and longing 
for me,^^ thought Eva, '^ and wanting me every 
moment; crying with no one to comfort her; 
perhaps iU and sufiering, and I not there ! How 
could I let her go V 

Just at that moment Adrian was saying to 
Helen, ^^ It is quite right and proper that Eva 
should live with these Hendersons ; and, in fact, 
there^s no other place for her, as, of course, she 
can^t be with us.^^ 

And Helen was answering, '' No, of course 
not, dearest; but I should like to plan a more 
comfortable home for her if I can; and, dp you 
know, I think she would be very happy with Mrs. 
Justin.^^ 

Eva went on with her unconscious reverie. 
She had walked now to the end of the harbour, 
and she came out upon the cliflF-side, where a 
dim restless wilful sea was beating impatiently 
against the far horizon, and muttering assurances 
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to the heavy sky that nothing should keep it 
quiet, or give it comfort. 

Eva began to think about Adrian. Per- 
haps it was true, and he was really come back 
to claim his wife. Oh ! for the first glimpse of 
Helenas rapture? It was hard to miss that. 
And would they be happy together ? Was there 
any basis for Helen's glorious notions of him ? 
or were her own angry suspicions nearer to the 
fact ? She made earnest resolutions. She would 
try really to believe the best of him ; she would 
welcome him as a ^rother ; she would not hsten 
to her hard thoughts about him. Many a gentle 
ambition and true aspiration had wakened to 
life in Eva's breast during the last few months — 
such seeds are ever quickened by the dawn of a 
true and noble afiection, and they do not die, 
because the dawn is clouded. This seemed to be 
•the time for testing them and acting upon them. 
She knew that her temper was hot and impatient, 
and she would labour to control it. She would 
not be an element of discord in their new home ; 
she would try heartily to do her duty. Perhaps 
she might be of great use. Helen was so 
sensitive — a word or a look from Adrian might 
make her miserable, and Eva had always heard 
that men do not like their wives to be miserable 
about words and looks — that they resent such 
misery, and look upon it as an injury to them- 
selves. '' Then,'' thought Eva, '' I shall be at 
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hand^ and she can poor out all her trouble to me, 
and he need never know it. Oh ! I wish I were 
older and wiser ! If I should be angry, too, and 
make the trouble worse ! I wonder if it will be 
the best way always to defend him to her, even 
if I think in my heart that she has a right to be 
vexed ?" (Ah, child, you were less than seventeen 
when you harboured such an inexperienced 
thought for a moment !) 

Eva^s meditations ran on to a great length in 
this direction, and she painted to herself a 
number of Httle scenes in "v^at she called ^^ the 
new home,'^ and imagined the conversations, and 
arranged the positions, so that she was for a time 
cheated out of her anxiety and despondency, 
and was fairly building castles in the air. This, 
too, was characteristic of the age which had not 
yet counted quite seventeen years. But she 
caught herself up in the midst of her visions- 
with a sudden fear, not simply that they were 
unreal, but that the coming fact would scatter them, 
to the winds, and with a sudden recollection of her 
dread that all was not right, that they had been 
deceived, and that something terrible would 
happen to Helen. This idea, returning to her 
with renewed strength, took possession of her, 
and tormented her horribly. She could not get 
free from it. It seemed to her as reasonable and 
probable, as it was tremendous. She began to 
see paragraphs in the newspapers giving accounts 
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of the manner in wliich a yonng lady had been 
entrapped, and always winding np with a comment 
upon the utter folly and blindness of the sister who 
had Buflfered her to go away unprotected under such 
suspicious circumstances, '^ Helen was, of course, 
carried away and bewildered by her feelings/^ she 
thought ; ^' but I ought to have known better/^ 
And the fear grew, and she had no power against 
it ; and it became like a spectre before her eyes. 
Thoughts which she would not have dared to 
uttei' — for whicK she would have devised some 
circumlocutory phrase if she had been obliged to 
put them into words— came undisguised and 
naked into her mind, darted into her mind in a 
moment, and scared and oppressed and afflicted 
it. She thought of murder — she thought of 
everything that was dreadful. She lost command 
over herself, and became the victim of nervous 
horror. The solitude of that cKflF-side was 
intolerable. When a great sea-bird swept past 
her, uttering its wild weary cry, she had to make 
an eflfort in order to prevent herself from answer- 
ing it with a scream. She hurried away as if she 
were pursued — she was literally hunted from the 
place by her fears — she felt that there would be 
rescue in the mere sight of a human face — that 
she should escape from the misfortunes that were 
coming quick upon her if only she could get 
home before they caught her. Such a home for a 
lonely, frightened girl to run to in hope of comfort ! 
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As she was scndding along, with anguish in 
her face, she encountered a man coming rapidly 
along the narrow path in an opposite direction, 
who drew up to let her pass. But she stopped 
short and could not suppress a slight outcry. 
She was sure that it was a messenger sent after 
her with bad news. And then she looked at 
him, and saw that he was not quite a stranger ; 
he was the perpetual curate. There was so much 
disturbance and distress in her whole manner, 
such a tremulous impatience in her movement 
and her hesitation that he really could not help 
speaking to her. 

'^ I beg your pardon — ^I am afraid I startled 
you. Can I do anything for you V^ 

^^Here is help,'^ thought poor Eva. '^This 
is a good man and a clergyman, and I had 
better ask him/^ In fact, such was her agitation 
that, being brought face to face in this manner 
with a person who might possibly help her, she 
could not refrain from asking him a question, let 
it be right or wrong, wise or foolish. 

" I am a little uneasy about my sister,^^ said 
she, hurriedly and faintly. ^^ She went away 
yesterday, and I thought I should have heard 
something about her to-day. I suppose I should 
have been sure to hear if anything had gone 
wrong ?^' 

The fears began to dwindle, even while she 
was speaking. It was a great consolation to 
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think, when she was just going to put them into 
words, that they might seem ridiculous to the 
hearer. He turned and walked by her side. 

'' Quite sure/^ said he, encouragingly. '' Bad 
news always travels fast. Was she going far t" 

'^ First to London, and then on to another 
place ; but she knew I was anxious, and I don^t 
quite know about the person who went with her. 
He said that he was a messenger from — from — 
my brother-in-law ; but I don^t feel quite sure ; 
and I should hke so much to find out, if I could, 
whether they got safely to the station.^ ^ 

'' What train did they travel by V 

*^ By the early train. They left Melva before 
seven yesterday moming.^^ 

" Oh,^^ said he, '^ I understand. They must 
have joined the railroad at Grannaton. What 
conveyance did they go in ?^' 

'^In a dog-cart,^^ she answered, '^ which 
came the night before from Barford North.^' 

" Then I think I shall be able to find out all 
about it for you. There is only one trap of that 
description to be hired at Barford North, and I 
will learn whether it has come back, and how the 
travellers fared. You may be quite sure it^s 
all right. Do you mind telhng me the name 
of the — gentleman — the messenger — ^who '' 

'^ It was a Mr. Sedgwick,^^ said she, " and he 
seems to know the people at the post-oflSce, where 
we are lodging, very well.'' 

VOL. III. 16 
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^^ And I know them very well^ too, and they 
are most respectable people/^ 

'^ That^s a comfort,^^ cried Eva, with a sigh. 
'' I believe I Jiave been very foolish ; but I was 
getting frightened, and fancying aU sorts of 
things/^ 

"Are you here qnite by yourself ?^^ That 
perpetual curate wanted nothing better than to 
be allowed to be of service ! 

'^ Yes, quite — except that I have my sister^ s 
baby with me. Oh, I don^t mind it at all — only 

I want to feel sure that everything is right. I 
am so much obliged to you. And I think — I 
rather think — if I could — ^I should Uke to have a 
carriage from Barford to-moirow, if I knew how 
to send for it. I know quite well where my 
sister is gone, and I think it would be wisest for 
me to follow her, so as to be within reach. At 
any rate, if a letter should not come to-morrow^' 
— and she clasped and unclasped her hands 
nervously as she made the suggestion — " I could 
not stay on here.^^ 

" I can easily order a carriage to come out,^' 
said he ; " but if you will allow me to say so, 
I think it is a great pity that you have no 
one with you. May I ask if you have any 
friends who are acquainted with your present 
arrangements ? Believe me, I don^t ask out of 
impertinence." 

^^I dare say not," answered Eva, absently. 
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She had no power of attention to give to a ques- 
tion of that sort just then. 

The curate was a little at fault. He was very 
amiable, and very much smitten, and he was not 
deficient in sense, but he was not so wise a man 
as Sydney Lennard, and whenever he did not 
exactly know what to say, he began to preach. 
So he preached a short vague and inapplicable 
sermon on the present occasion, feeling, somehow 
or other, all the while, that it was thrown away 
upon his congregation. And then he took his 
leave, promising to return on the morrow with 
news of the travellers. 

Strange to say Bva^s spirits began to rise 
after she was left alone. She felt as if that brief 
conversation, that sight of a friendly face, had 
somehow broken the clouds that were so heavy 
upon her fature, and let in a fall of natural sun- 
shine. She was bom with a faculty for looking 
at the light rather than the darkness, and she 
began to use it. She set herself to think of 
coming happiness for Helen, and of her own sure 
portion in it. The mere knowledge that she 
should hear something certain to-morrow was a 
kind of safeguard, and she held fast by it, and 
looked over the prospect at her feet and was 
cheered. When the shadows began to rise she 
turned upon them and drove them away. She 
could at least keep them off till the morning was 
come and gone, and then she should know 
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whether they had a rigtt there or not. With 
this argument she put them from her ; there was 
such strength in being able to say to herself, 
" To-morrow I shall hnowy therefore doubts and 
fears begone till then/^ She could keep doubts 
and fears at bay in this manner, but she had a 
harder task with regrets. They refused to be 
silenced. They were at work in her heart with 
slow invisible touches, making the picture which 
was to last for ever. Time was passing on — the 
time which she had so often been told was to 
efface a past trouble and enable her to outhve a 
vain wish — and what was it doing for her ? It 
was adding hues and Hues to that inevitable 
picture, from which she tried to hide herself, in 
order that she might not see it. The work was 
not effacement, but growth and gradual comple- 
tion. After each unconscious interval she could 
not choose but look again, and start and weep at 
what she saw. And why it was thus, and why 
she could not escape from it, and what it would 
come to in the end, she did not know. There 
were no new facts, and yet she was so changing 
in her estimate of the old facts that they became 
new to her. Surely there was no self-reproach ! 
Surely she had done right ! K the happiness 
within her reach had been as great as she now 
began reluctantly to beheve it, she was right to 
cast it from her, since she could only have laid 
hold upon it at the cost of grief to Helen. There 
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could be no doubt on that point. Why, then, 
was she haunted by these uneasy visions of the 
great power committed to her for a moment, 
these unreasonable pangs concerning the manner 
in which she had used it ? Why was the accent 
of Sydney^s farewell so often in her ears ? Why 
could she not succeed in forgetting the short 
time during which she had been happy? Her 
eflForts to forget ! What keen wounds they 
planted in her memory ! How she shrank from 
the thought of those irrevocable hours! How 
all the strength and the tenderness in which she 
had rested, to which she had clung, by which she 
had expected to live, came back to her, and told 
her of her loss, whether she would listen or not I 
And how terrible to her was the thought that a 
man^s life had been in her hands, and that she had 
put it under her feet ! She might well take flight 
from these confusing and miserable thoughts, 
and fasten upon the idea of Helen, and of Helen 
only, to whom she had sacrificed all, and by 
whom all was to be repaid. But in the contest, 
and even in the victory, sleep had no place, and 
it was after a restless painful night that she 
rose and went to her lonely breakfast and waited 
for news. 




CHAPTER XII. 

HELEN'S LETTEB. 

lFORE dawn Eva rose, not because 
she had slept her fill, but because to 
longer was impossible. She 
lighted a caudle, and languidly be- 
gan the dreary process of dressing herself. There 
are few occupations less cheerful than that of 
dressing by candle-light on a winter's morning, 
when you are out of spirits ; it needs energy and 
anticipation to make it tolerable. You lose each 
thing that you want, and you have not the heart 
to look for it. Tour little forlorn candle seetna 
to be there only for the purpose of reminding yon 
how pleasant a thing a fire would be if you could 
get at one. The outward darkness presses against 
the window-panes, and you shiver to think that it 
may force its way in. Tou peep out, and shrink, 
and feel as if you had no right to be awake and 
busy under the stars at that hour, as if you were 
going involuntarily to find out some forbidden 
secret which will haunt you for ever. And when 
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the wan day comes and chills the room with its 
ungenial light, you desire so earnestly to escape 
from it that it is a wonder if you do not creep 
back to bed again, merely for the sake of hiding 
yourself. 

Eva came down to her lonely breakfast so un- 
refreshed and so dejected, that she had scarcely 
strength to be anxious. But this state passed 
away. The small stimulus of a cup of coflFee 
was enough to banish it, and baby^s voci- 
ferous summons, as he awakened after a satis- 
factory night^s rest and immediately called for 
help, restored her to herself at once. His arrange* 
ments for the day occupied her at first, and it 
was very well that she had something to do in 
the interval before she had a right to begin long- 
ing for the post to arrive. She looked at the 
clock, and fixed a time for herself. Before such 
an hour she would not permit herself to enter 
upon a state of expectation. And with this stem 
sentence she put down the incessant rise of ex- 
pectation which harassed her. The hour struck, 
and seemed to her like the passing of such a 
crisis that the knock of the postman himself 
could hardly have thrilled her more deeply. She 
had much ado not to sit down and give every- 
thing up. The feeling of suspense stirred within 
her as if a screw were slowly turning upon her 
heart. She charged herself to be patient, and she 
stood still with her eyes fixed on one spot in the 
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carpet for what seemed to her a very long time 
indeed, and then she went out into the passage 
and looked at the clock. Exactly two minutes 
had passed since it struck. No dream could 
have magnified the apparent dimensions of time 
with a more absurd exaggeration than that of her 
anxious waking thoughts. 

But it came at last — she had it in her hand, 
the Uttle precious magical paper in which her 
fate was folded up-Helen's dear handwriting, 
which she kissed before she broke the seal, as 
she tried by one hungry glance at the hasty 
characters to determine whether they were traced 
in the hurry and carelessness of joy, or with the 
trembling of grief and bitter disappointment. 
Oh ! how she had longed for this letter ; how she 
rejoiced when it was brought to her ; with what 
an eager, bounding heart, she opened and read 
it ! Here it is : — 

" Fenbury Park, March \Ot)i, 18 — . 
'^My darling Eva, — Do you believe in my 
date when you see it ? Yes, here I am, in Mr. 
Eivers^s own house, hospitably and kindly re- 
ceived, acknowledged as Adrian^s wife, with that 
dearest of all Adrians sitting opposite to me at 
this moment, looking more beautiful than any 
man ever looked before, knowing that he is 
my very own, and rejoicing in it as much as 
I do. 
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[Here Eva sobbed aloud for joy, and then read 
on, half-blinded by her happy tears.] 

^'1 can hardly believe it myself. Oh, how 
little sorrow signifies when once the joy comes. 
I don't believe that I was ever miserable — do 
you ? I don't believe that anybody in the world 
is miserable ; how should they be in a world which 
produces such men as Adrian ? Not that there are 
many such. I don't believe that there is another 
like him anywhere. And he is mine. And 
I have been only one year miserable for his sake. 
Ten wretched years would be a cheap price to 
pay for the blessedness which I now possess. 
Well, I must try to give you a little notion of it, 
and of the way in which it has all happened. The 
fact is, old Mr. Rivers, of Fenbury Park, has 
taken it into his head to marry, and therefore he 
is no longer so very particular about Adrian. If 
Adrian had been still the heir, he could not have 
dared to confess that he had married me. Some 
great lady with a large fortune would have been 
wanted as mistress of Fenbury Park instead of 
your poor Kttle Helen. Fancy how glad I am 
that Mr. Rivers fell in love in his old age. Of 
course it is rather hard upon my Adrian not to 
have the property, but he is a great deal too 
noble to care very much for that sort of disap- 
pointment. Oh, Eva, if you had seen him when 
he refused to disown me before them all, never 
thinking for a moment of the consequences to 
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himself. Nothing ever was so heroic. But I 
really must not let myself write about him, or I 
shall never stop, and there is so much to tell. 
Old Mr. Rivers has had some consideration for 
Adrian, though not so much as might have been 
expected. He has given us a thousand a-year 
now, and we are to have a thousand more by and 
by. Of course this is not a great deal for a man 
who has been brought up as Adrian has ; however 
it is enough to live upon, and ^ as we are going 
to settle on the continent, we shall be able to 
manage very comfortably. Adrian has not quite 
fixed where he will go first, but I think it will be 
either to Florence or Naples. We shall make up 
our minds when we are in Paris. Fancy how 
delicious, going with Adrian to all these places 
that one has dreamed of all one^s life. Of course 
you wiU come and see us as soon as we are settled 
— a long, long visit — ^how I wish the time were 
come ! We have been very anxious about you, 
darling, because we did not feel quite sure what 
would be the best arrangement for you. Adrian 
(so like a man !) cav^t understand your not being 
happy with the Hendersons, who would, of course, 
take you back when I am out of the way. He 
says it is your natural home, and I believe he 
fancies that all homes are pretty much ahke. 
However, I am quite sure that you would not be 
comfortable there ; and I really think the best 
plan would be for you to go back to Mrs. Justin. 
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for the present. She was always fond of you. 
And it would not be like going to school now. 
If any other plan should oflTer which you like 
better, it would be easy to make the change after 
you are at Mrs. Justin^s. So I have written to 
her. Unluckily our plans are so very much hur- 
ried that there is scarcely time to know whether 
anything is settled before we are oJBF. I don't 
clearly understand how it all is myself, but Adrian 
is making out the route and the times for you, 
and he is going to tell me exactly what to say. 
I have written to that nice woman at our London 
lodging to ask her whether she can take you in 
for a night on your way to Mrs. Justin. I am 
quite sure she wHl. And then if by any chance 
Mrs. Justin should not be able to receive you 
(which is the next thing to impossible, you know, 
only one likes to be prepared), you can stay at 
the lodgings, and she will take care of you while 
you are settling with the Hendersons. I shall be 
80 sorry if you have to go to them ; but — oh, here 
is Adrian with the plan for you, all made out, and 
he says there is not a moment to lose, so I must 
write it all down at once, and you must take the 
greatest possible pains to understand it. This is 
what he says. You must leave Melva in time for 
the early train (the train by which I travelled) 
the morning after you receive this letter. Send a 
messenger in to Barford North at once to secure 
a carriage. You must take a ticket for Dem/pster 
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(be sure you remember) . At Dempster you will 
have to wait half an hour, so the journey is quite 
easy, and then take the train for Meryton. » At 
Meryton we shall meet you, on our way to Dover. 
I don^t quite know how long a time we shall have 
together, but I know that the train for London 
by which you must travel on does not go from the 
same station as the Dover train. Adrian will 
manage it all for you. You will give baby over 
to us (mind you wrap him up well), and I hope 
there will be time for Adrian to see you safe to 
the other station. Then we shall be able to tell 
you what Mrs. Justin says. And I have written 
to the woman at the London .lodgings (it^s so 
absurd, IVe forgotten her name, and I had to 
direct to her as ^the woman of the house^) to 
tell her to be sure to meet you at the station when 
you arrive in the evening. So there can be no 
doubt that it will be all right. Adrian says I 
must jSnish — good-bye, darling. So pleasant to 
thiak that I shall see your face so soon, though 
only for a glimpse. Ever your own loving, happy 

" Helen.'' 

Such was the letter. Eva read it through 
breathlessly, but on the first reading she really 
did not understand it. She was unable to take 
in the meaning. She was bewildered with 
directions and suggestions, names of new places, 
and plans for a journey which she was to under- 
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take^ she did not see when or why, but she re- 
ceived no definite idea from it all. She had not 
yet settled down to the contemplation of her own 
share in all the changes. Helenas happiness was 
enough for her at first. She opened her heart 
wide to that, and let in the soft flood, to overflow 
all the waste places and heal all the wounds. 
Then she read it through again, and some dim 
sense of what was going to happen came to her. 
" Adrian can't understand your not being happy 
with the Hendersons ;" ^^ Adrian says it is your 
natural home ;" ^^ here is Adrian with the plan for 
you all made out.^^ A quick flush of proud in- 
dignation spread over Eva^s cheeks, and she 
threw back her head, and angrily resisted the 
idea that this new brother whom she so mis- 
trusted, whom she had so despised, was to have 
any voice in the arrangement of her life. 

^^ Adrian, indeed," thought she, ^^ what is 
Adrian to me that he should settle where I am to 
go and what am I to do ? What business has he 
to have any opinion at all about my being happy 
with the Hendersons. He has no means of 
knowing, and even if he had, I should not 
care what he thought." The very form of 
words into which she cast her opposition to 
Adrian brought before her that part of the mean- 
ing of what she had read which she had hitherto 
failed to receive, which she had been unable to 
receive, because it was so strange^ so utterly alien 
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to the language and habits of her heart, as to be 
unintelligible at first. What were these things 
which Adrian said that she was to do, and which 
Helen seemed to take for granted, as though 
they were already done ? What did this letter 
mean? It could not mean that Helen intended 
to give her up and to be happy without her ! 
That was tiie only impossible thing in the world. 
All other crimes might be committed, any other 
heartlessness might be credible, but not this. 
She had given up all for Helen, without so much 
as suffering herself to think that she was making 
a sacrifice. It had been a matter of course ; there 
was nothing else to be done. Had they not 
always been together, with all joys and sorrows 
in common, leaning upon and looking to each 
other every day ? She knew that Helen could 
not have done without her then — alas ! how was 
she to do without Helen now ? The void made 
her giddy ; again and again she led her thoughts 
up to it, but they shrank aside and would not 
look at it, and she, too, shrank visibly and cowered 
together as if she had been struck, and covered 
her face and cried aloud — a faint, bitter, desolate 
cry without tears. 

There lay the letter; she could not touch it, 
she could not bear to look at it after what it had 
done to her. It had crushed all the love in her 
heart, and made life nothing else but fear, aad 
pain, and trembling. Henceforth she was to go 
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about without hope and without fSaith. Helen 
had given her up. The cruel deed was done so 
simply, so quickly, so quietly, so much as a matter 
of course, the terrible wrong was inflicted so much 
after the manner of a caress, that the agony with 
which she endured it was full of humiliation, as 
though she had expected much more than was 
her due, and it would be well not to let any one 
guess that she was disappointed. She was given 
up for Adrian. It was natural to give up a sister 
for a lover — it could not be helped. Was it 
natural, Helen ? Could it never be helped ? There 
was some one given up for you once — some one 
far away, out of reach, never to return, who would 
desire no better boon on earth than leave to heal 
the wounds which you have made, leave to cover 
the heart which you are breaking with his own, 
so that no breath might blow upon it which had 
not first passed through his. But all that is over 
now. Eva is quite alone. Helpless and forlorn, 
and uncared for — a lost lamb dying in the snow. 
Had she read all ? Surely there must be some 
words which would explain and contradict the 
rest; she had somehow missed the real meaning 
— ^it was a Hbel upon Helen. She would not 
believe it. She took up the letter again. No 
eagerness now, no anticipation, not a shred of 
hope to bind her heart with ! She took it up 
slowly, with quivering, reluctant hands, and with 
a temptation to shut her eyes fast that they might 
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not see. There was a postscript whicli she had 
overlooked. Was the key here? Could this 
sentence change it all ? She did not really hope, 
but she tried to make herself hope, and forced 
herself to read the after-thoughts of Helenas 
heart very carefully and attentively as if they 
were worth studying. Here they are — 

'^Tou know, and I don^t mind saying it to 
you, though of course I would not say it to any 
one else, how beautiful Adrian used to think me. 
I cannot make out whether he thinks me altered. 
I do so want to know, and I should like to find 
out the real truth about it. If you have to go 
alone with him from one station to the other at 
Meryton, you might ask him. I know you won't 
think me silly for being anxious about it, though 
of course you can^t quite understand what one 
feels when one is very much in love. And I 
think nobody ever was so much in love as I am. 
So, be sure you remember to find this out for me, 
and you can write about it in your first letter." 

That was the postscript. Perhaps it was more 
convincing than the rest of the letter. Its un- 
conscious evidence of the state of the writer's 
mind was irresistible. Eva sat stUl for a long 
time after she had read it, being quite unable to 
think to any purpose. If she could have formed 
a definite wish, it would have been that she might 
become unable to feel. Her fancy played strange 
tricks with her, and she could not escape from. 
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them. It did not bring before ber all that she 
had done for Helen, nor any part of the return 
which Helen was now making to her. It went a 
great way back through the past years and 
brought her a picture and set it before her and 
compelled her to look at it, to turn away from all 
that was pressing upon her now, and look again 
and again at this scene out of the innocent story 
of her childhood. She saw herself, quite a little 
child, so young that she needed the help of 
Helenas hand to enable her to get safely to the 
bottom of a steep bank in the garden at home. 
She' had but a dim recollection of that garden 
generally, but the vision of this one bank, at 
once an obstacle and an achievement, came out 
vividly, just as the one incident, of which if was 
the scene, stood strongly forward by itself from 
the misty background of remembrance. Down 
the steep she went, steadying her steps by Helenas 
elder hand, and there at the bottom she found a 
treasure, a wonderful sight of beauty, to which 
Helen was leading her. There on the smooth 
turf stood— she saw them plainly— two pots of 
flowers which had been given to Helen for her 
own garden, and of which Helen was going to 
give one to Eva. They were lilac primroses, but 
no such primroses as they seemed were ever seen 
out of the fairy land of childhood. There was a 
glory about them, a radiance of bloom, a richness 
of growth which no flowers were ever to show 
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afterwards. She remembered her rapture of 
astonishment when she saw them, she remem- 
bered how she clapped her hands and cried out 
for joy. But that memory was as nothing to the 
moment which followed, when Helen, startled 
into sudden generosity by the excess of the de- 
light which she witnessed, actually gave her her 
choice between the two roots of primroses. How 
she remembered the words as if they were even 
then sounding in her ears, and the state of mind 
which they produced as if it was present to her. 
^^ One of them is for you, dear,^^ had Helen said 
to the Httle wondering worshipper before her, 
^^ for your very own, and you may choose it first 
and m give it to you.^^ Was not that ecstasy ; 
was* not that a moment never to be forgotten ? 
But why should she remember it just now, why 
should it come back to her so pertinaciously, and 
link and intertwine itself with all these new 
thoughts and forlorn changes, so that she could 
not separate the childish Helen who had bestowed 
so much, from the Helen who was now taking 
away all ? Was it only the great joy of that 
moment which caused it to return to her, or was 
it that this was the only moment in the whole of 
their two lives in which Helen had made and 
Eva had accepted a sacrifice? This latter 
thought did not occur to Eva; she only knew 
that Helen had not so much as a flower to give 
her now; she only knew that she could not 
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escape from the haunting vision of that garden 
scene with the two flowers, and the two children 
standing face to face, full of new love that had 
never been tried and found wanting. 

A sudden sound startled her out of these 
reveries ; it was nothing but a laugh from baby, 
yet it made her blood run cold. He had raised 
himself up by the board at the side of his cot, 
and was looking over the edge at Aunt Eva, and 
uttering his triumph with unspeakable joy and 
gladness. She went to him. She knelt down 
and clasped him in her arms and covered him 
with kisses and tears — a torrent of tears and sobs 
that broke forth in a moment. Here was a grief 
that she might indulge; these floodgates she 
might open and no harm could come of it. 
There was comfort in thinking that this heart 
might forget and forsake her without being 
faithless. For she had nothing better than for- 
saking and forgetting to look to everywhere ; this 
little creature, which had hkrdly been able till now 
to distinguish her from his mother, was to be 
taken away, and loved, and tended, and made 
happy elsewhere, and by others. He knew her 
step now j in three months he would not know 
her face. No more for her of that sweet daily 
work of protection and caresses which had 
hitherto been necessary to his very existence. 
It was very bitter, but it was a sorrow to be 
dwelt upon ; there was in it no crael depth of 
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wrong and robbery from which the face must be 
tmTied away ; it was a grief for words and tears, 
not for silence and shame. ^^ Good-bye/^ she said, 
and good-bye again a hundred times; ^*^you^re 
going away, and you don't know it, and you'll 
forget me, darling, and you'll never see me, and 
you'll never think of me, never once, never at 
all : perhaps you'll be just a little puzzled at first, 
and when the door opens you'll wonder whether 
I'm coming in, and you'll look about with those 
large blue eyes of yours, and they won't know 
what you're looking for. But you'll be looking 
for me, you'll be thinking of me though you 
won't even know it yourself, just for a little while, 
just for a few days, you little, loving, faithful 
baby ! Oh ! will any one think of me for a 
moment, and if you begin to cry without reason, 
will any one guess that you're missing me ? 
Good-bye, good-bye, good-bye, it's all over, 
there's nothing more to care for, and nobody to 
care for me, and I'm going to be alone, away 
from you, far off, forgotten, alone, alone always !" 
So she mourned and lamented, crying and 
pouring out the trouble of her soul over the 
child j and so she was found by her new friend 
the curate, who came as he had promised, bring- 
ing good news of the travellers, and announcing 
the carriage fi'om Barford. It was well that he 
came. Something was needed to rouse her out 
of this helpless passion of sorrow, and some one 
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also was needed to act for her, otherwise she 
might have suffered the time to pass by, not 
knowing what she must do, nor remembering 
where she was to go. The presence of the 
stranger controlled her. She rose to her feet, 
swallowed her tears, told him in a broken voice 
that she was very much obliged, and very sorry 
to have given so much trouble, and was alto- 
gether so tremulous and bewildered in her 
pohteness that he could not but feel that there 
was actual necessity for interference and help on 
his part. He asked if her plans were settled, if 
he could be of any use. She tried to tell him, 
in a vague, general way, what she was going to 
do, but she could not remember the names of the 
places. 

'^Was she to start at once?'^ he inquired. 
^^It was too late to reach London that day; 
where did she propose to sleep 1" 

" I don't know,'' said she, helplessly. 

'^ May I be allowed to make out your route 
for you ? I know this line so well. I am sure 
I could help you. Are you going direct to 
London ?" 

Eva gathered herself up with a great effort. 
She took up with a shudder the letter which lay 
on the table, folded back the first page, and 
turned it so as to show only the part which con- 
cerned her journey. '' This is what I am to do,'' 
said she, averting her eyes from the paper, and 
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framing her lips to the words as steadily as she 
could. She could not contrive to articulate an- 
other syllable, and she now stood silent before 
him. 

He looked at the letter. It was all easy to 
him. He was accustomed to arrange little 
matters of this sort for humble friends among 
his parishioners, who came naturally to consult 
him when any unusual enterprise was on hand. 
He sat down to the table, and in a few moments 
he had settled the whole matter. He wrote 
down for her the hours and stations of her 
journey, and the name of the place and the inn 
at which it would* be well to stop for the night. 
^^Tou will manage it much more comfortably 
in this way,^^ said he, in explanation, '^as the 
carriage is here, and you have made yourself 
ready to start. It is much less fatiguing than 
it would be to cover the whole distance in a 
single day.^^ 

Eva took the list which he had written, and 
thanked him in a cold, mechanical way, while he 
contemplated her with good-natured pity and 
wonder, and shy admiration. 

^^ If there is anything more that I can do for 
you, pray don't scruple to say so.'* 

^^ Thank you,'^ she answered. '^I don^t 
know — ^I can't think of anything else. I sup- 
pose it will be all quite easy now.'^ 

He repeated his directions and suggestions. 
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and read his little guide for the road aloud to her 
very carefully. She looked so utterly astray that 
he did not know what to do about her, and felt a 
strange fear that she would not get safely to her 
joumey^s end. He tried to impress upon her 
mind the names of the stations at which she was 
to stop and to change, but he felt convinced that 
she did not understand him. At last he made 
up his mind to go with her to Barford North 
and give her into the special charge of the guard, 
himself. It was a sacrifice of time on the part 
of a hardworking man, and it seemed a strange, 
almost a questionable proceeding; but he really 
felt that he could not do anything else. He 
could not put her into the carriage and send her 
off by herself, with that lost look in her eyes. 
So he told her that he had business at Barford, 
and asked permission to accompany her — a per- 
mission which she granted with perfect indiffer- 
ence, hardly knowing what it was that he asked. 
And he took upon himself to see that the trunks 
were properly corded and directed, her little 
store of luncheon packed up, her cloaks and 
wrappers ready. And then they set off upon 
their tete-d-tete journey, with only baby for a 
chaperon. It seemed to be Eva's destiny to be 
perpetually taken care of by strange young men. 
She took it quite as a matter of course on the 
present occasion, but her companion was in a 
flutter of modest excitement the whole time, and 
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he blushed like a girl when he commended her 
to the safe keeping of the guard, and explained 
confidentially to that functionary where she was 
going, what she had to do, and how unfit she 
was to manage her aflairs for herself without 
assistance. Eva roused herself to express her 
gratitude, a little confusedly, as she bade him 
good-bye, and he could not refrain from asking 
her to write and let him know that she arrived 
in London without mishap. Then he closed the 
door upon her, and went his solitary way back 
to Melva, wondering much then and ever after- 
wards at the events of his day, and thinking it a 
little hard that anything so like a romance should 
weave itself around him, and he should yet have 
so small a share in it. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



AT AMME A£BAK'8. 

1HERE was comfort for Eva in the 
actoal partingj wHich had seemed to 
her, when ahe looked forward to it, 
like the yery abomination of desola- 
tioD. Helen's self-absorption — or rather Adrian- 
absorption — ^began to give way a little, soon after 
she dispatched her letter, and by the time that 
she reached U^eryton station she was in a state 
of collapse. The unreality of the tone of indif- 
ference by which she had at first imposed upon 
herself had speedily become apparent to her. 
The thonght of Eva had presented itself again 
and f^ain, and always with increasing paininl- 
nesB, and the first eight of Eva's face swept away 
all pretences, and broke down all restraints. 
Helen came into the waiting-room in a flood of 
tears ; she clung about Eva with sobs and inar- 
ticulate cries and outbreaks of useless affection j 
ahe reproached herself, and bewailed herself, and 
pitied herself in an t^ony of remOTsefol tender- 
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nesfi ; twice in the course of the twenty minutes 
idhdch the sisters passed together^ she diatinciij^ 
gave Adrran np^ and announced that she could 
not go with him, and that she was determined to 
remain with Eva instead. Eva had to soothe, 
and console, and reassure her, and to remind her 
that her first duty was to her husband. 

Adrian took good care to keep out of the way. 
He was quite resolved not to have Eva upon his 
hands ; and Helen, under the enforcement of his 
presence, had acceded to the resolution without 
a murmur, and had accepted the view which he 
set before her, that it was a matter of course, 
however unpleasant it might be to all parties. 
When he saw the first symptoms of a more 
natural and reasonable state of heart beginning 
to appear, he ignored them, but he at once de- 
termined upon the wisest line of action for him- 
self. He would ^^ let the two women get over 
their fuss together.^^ He knew well enough how 
it would end, and it was only for the end that 
he cared. So he turned Helen into the waiting- 
room, teUing her that he would come for her 
again in twenty minutes, and in twenty minutes 
he came to find her in Eva^s arms, senseless and 
speechless in the paroxysm of her emotion. He 
had judiciously planned his return, so that there 
was no time to spare. Baby, doubtfiilly admit- 
ting the attentions of his new nurse, was already 
in the carriage; and now Eva, desperate with 
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the necessity of the moment, herself helped (how 
her hands trembled!) to undo the passionate 
clasp about her neck, which had to be severed 
abnost by violence. Adrian, suppressing his 
impatience with an eflfbrt for which he gave him- 
self great credit, carried his sobbing wife away, 
and recalled her to her allegiance by his first 
reproach, while Eva ran back to the lonely sofa 
in the waiting-room as if she feared that an 
instanVs pause might overcome her reason alto- 
gether, and betray her into some mad effort 
either to pursue or to detain the creature upon 
whom she had poured forth such a waste of love. 
But the anguish of this scene was balm to her 
wounds. She dwelt upon it, and recurred to it, 
and drew from it all the hope and consolation 
which she was capable of receiving. There was 
no such utter wreck after all ; there was just a 
little plank to hold by. This severance, this 
abandonment were not Helenas work, and Helen 
suffered under them, and could not help herself. 
That letter — no doubt Adrian dictated part of it ; 
and as for the rest, for the unmistakable Helen- 
ishness of the rest, why, it was just the way in 
which she was trying to deceive herself, and 
dreaming that she could cheat Eva into taking 
the cruel sentence in such a manner as not to die 
under it. How she had wept ! What an em- 
brace that was ! Why, a word of supplication, 
a look of reproach, and Eva might have kept her. 
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for she would not have had power to go. Had 
she not said that she would stay and give up all 
for Eva? and had not Eva been, so to speak, 
constrained to take part against herself, lest the 
burthen which she had to bear should prove too 
much for Helen to look at ? Even the woman in 
the waiting-room had seen what Helen suffered, 
and, taking'for granted that Eva was going back 
to some happy home, had charged her not to 
give we;y, but to be brave for her sister's sake. 
^^ Keep up her heart, poor dear,^' the woman had 
said, ^^it's almost too much for her; keep up 
her heart, or she'll not have strength to go/' 
And Eva had kept up her heart ; yes, by keeping 
down her own — ^by crushing her own, if neces- 
sary j and those floods of easy tears had melted 
away for the moment the sense of wrong and the 
burning pain of desertion, and Eva could bear to 
think of it all now. She could weep, and she 
could remember, and she could think about meet- 
ing again. It was no longer what it had seemed 
to be — ^the blackness of darkness for ever. 

Nevertheless, there are these two things to 
be said about it. First, that from that day for- 
ward Eva was never able to think of Helen as 
she had thought of her before. She did not 
know this yet. She was in the first anguish of 
her wound, trembling and confused through her 
whole being, dimly seeing and doubtfully under- 
standing how it had all happened, not able yet 
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to collect herself sufficiently to look forward to 
recovery at all, much, less to measure what the 
imperfections of the recovery would be, and how 
far the life which was not absolutely destroyed 
had undergone irreparable loss . She was just able 
to bear what she had to bear, and no more. But 
there was irreparable loss, though she did not 
yet see where or how. No future reunion could 
give back to her the Helen who was now taken 
away. Her eyes, so dark with present tears, 
would see clearly hereafter. Then and there the 
thing was done, the change was made, the idol 
was broken. As surely as if it were now noon, 
would the day dawn. It was far off, but nothing 
could keep it from coming. The strong, true, 
deep, tender heart had looked for a moment into 
the heart that was feeble, shallow, and faithless, 
and nothing could prevent the full revelation in 
the fulness of time. It is most true that there 
is no pang on earth so great as that with which 
love finds out that it has thrown itself away — no 
fact which is so long, so obstinately, so unceas- 
ingly resisted as such a discovery. The resistance 
is a sore trial to the patience of those who watch 
the sufferer, and they are apt to give the case up 
as lost, and to utter loud, unjustifiable complaints, 
which are all the louder in proportion as the 
utterers know and feel the preciousness of the 
love which refuses to admit that it has been 
squandered. But only patience is wanted. The 
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root of the tree lias been pierced, and it will die 
in time. Be not in such a hurry to break down 
the branches; leave them to wear their little 
fooUsh crown of verdure as long as they can. 

And the second thing to be said is that, if it 
had been possible for Eva to become like Helen 
for one half hour, she would not have been made 
to endure this grievous wrong. Not even Adrian 
could have carried it through, if Eva had cried 
out for herself. When love is at once proud, 
delicate, and unselfish, it is constantly the cause 
of its own pain. It is far more pohtic to abound 
in demands ; and in some cases it is right. Surely 
it would have been better for Adrian and Helen 
to have been compelled, by the vociferous lamen- 
tations of their victim, to abstain from inflicting 
the stroke ! Whether such abstinence so ob- 
tained would have had much value is another 
question ; and whether it would have been 
better, in the end, for their victim, remains to 
be proved. 

We pass a day. There is no profit in probing 
Eva^s heart further; let it hide what it has to 
endure for a little while. She finished her soli- 
tary journey, and found her way to tne old 
lodgings in London, where the warm welcome 
made her shrink as she thought how little she 
cared for it. She was so weary that she went to 
bed at once. There was nothing to be anxious 
about, and she could not help sleeping. If she 
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could only have helped waking ! The blank was 
unreal at first. She did not know what to do 
with her life when she had not to mould it ac- 
cording to the needs of another. • Before the tears 
were dry upon her cheeks^ the tears which had 
followed the shock of morning consciousness, she 
found herself involuntarily thinking that she 
would do this or forbear that because of Helen ; 
and there was no desolation like the desolation of 
knowing that she could do exactly as she pleased 
all day long. 

She had made up her mind what she would 
do. She would certainly not return to the Hen- 
dersons, and she did not want to live with Mrs. 
Justin. She had thought of Anne Arran. It 
will be remembered that Anne's life of work. and 
care for others had made a deep impression on 
Eva's young imagination, and Eva was not one 
whose impressions were easily efiaced. Eeten- 
tiveness was one of her strongest characteristics. 
The vision of that course of ceaseless and sue- 
cessfiil beneficence, such as she fancied it, had 
been often before her eyes, and it presented itself 
now, suggesting a curious alternative to her mind. 
The reasoning was perhaps a little confused, but 
it took something like the shape of a resolution 
that, since she was not to be happy, she would 
try to be very good. The aspiration offers itself 
in some such a form to many young hearts in 
great trouble, and is entertained by idiem to their 
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profit, and when their happiness comes (may it 
not linger for any of them !) they are all the 
better for having entertained it. Eva remem- 
bered Anne's ready heartflow of kindness and 
advice,' and felt no fear about making her appli- 
cation. The petition which she was preparing — 
'^ give me something to do, and show me how to 
do if — was quite after Anne's own heart, and 
was sure to be cordially received. 

She had lost the card with Anne's address, 
but she remembered the place, and she thought 
that she remembered the number. She gave her 
directions accordingly, and was driven through 
what seemed to her to be an interminable maze of 
streets, and set down at last by that particular 
comer . of the '^ Green" which we know, where 
the lilac tree was just beginning to show some 
faint uncomfortable indications of future leaf- 
buds along its dusty branches. Eva ascended 
the steps of the house which she believed to be 
Anne Arran's, and was brought to a stop by a 
rather handsome, but decidedly rakish-looking 
man in a shabby morning coat, with a pipe in his 
mouth and his hands in his pockets, who was 
lounging before the door, and who unmistakably 
barred her passage. 

^' Are you sure you are coming here ?" asked 
he in a pleasant voice, but with a slight laugh 
which sounded too familiar for the circumstances. 

^^ Quite sure,'' replied Eva, hastily, adding an 
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immediate soliloquy in her thoughts, ^^I dare 
say I oughtn^t to have spoken to him I" 

^^ Then I don^t believe you are \" was his 
answer. He surveyed her curiously, and took 
his hands out of his pockets and his pipe out of 
his mouth. " Quite too handsome to be a lady 
under the circumstances, but devilish like one," 
was his mental comment. He added aloud : 
'^ Look here. I suppose you come for lessons, 
but Pve left off giving them in a general way. 
If you^U walk in, Pll see if I can do anything for 
you. What do you want to be ?" 

Eva was now frightened, and she showed it by 
a blush, and a slight retreating movement as he 
advanced towards her. 

" Does not Mrs. Arran live here V asked she, 
faintly. 

'^ Mrs. Arran ! Of course ! What an im- 
measurable idiot I was, not to see it at once ! Next 
door — allow me — I am most happy to offer any 
little civility, I fear Mrs. Arran is not at home, 
but she is expected shortly. Pray permit me !" 

He flourished down the one flight of steps, 
and up the other, with his hat off, knocked a tre- 
mendous quadruple knock, and rang an appropriate 
peal, and then stood making a permanent bow, 
like a prime minister on the stage, by way of 
ushering Eva well into the house. 

Eva said, '^ Thank you !" very quietly, and 

would have passed him if he had left her room. 
Toi. in. 18 
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She need not have been in the least a&aid of 
him. He was a good-natured man, with plenty 
of penetration, and he only wanted to be nsefnl 
to her in rather an elaborate and conspicaous 
way. He saw at a glance that she was in trouble, 
and he would not have taken a liberty with her 
for the world. But he knew that Anne was out, 
and that her servant was probably out too, and if 
at home, was certainly surly ; and he was deter- 
mined to see Eva safe before he forsook her. 
Two repetitions of the uproarious summons were 
needed before Anne^s servant condescended to 
open the door ; and she opened it at last, mani- 
festly under compulsion, with a protest in every 
fibre of her frame. Eva had not noticed the 
sharp ringing of a bell within the house, which 
had preceded the maid^s appearance; but her 
companion had, and he was greatly puzzled by it* 

^'Mrs. Arran's out,^^ said the servant, grimly, 
without waiting to be asked. 

'^ But there^s somebody at home, nevertheless,^' 
said Eva^s guide ; ^' for I happen to know that 
that drawing-room bell doesn't ring itself by way 
of a trick when it's in a lively humour. Who 
have you got, Madeliua — tell us now ?" 

'* You always will have your joke, Mr. Wolfe,'' 
said the woman, relaxing into d half-smile. The 
siuger was a great favourite with her. He had 
not unfrequently given her shillings for small 
easy services at seasons when he was quite 
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unable to pay tho sovereigns whicli he owed 
himself. And he had invited her np-stairs more 
than once when she was gossipping with his 
landlady^ and sung her a song, in the joy of his 
heart, which many an amateur would have sat up 
all night to hear. 

'* Well, but who have you got in the drawing- 
room V^ persisted he, determined to elicit the fact 
for Eva's sake, and a little ashamed of exhibiting 
in her presence the peculiar style of playfulness 
which had such power over Betsy. 

'^ She didn't give her name. She come to see 
Mrs. Arran, and feced me down, and would take 
no denial, and there she is waiting. She may 
wait till next week if she has a mind, but she has 
no call to go ringing for me as if the premises 
was her own; and it's pretty nigh enough to 
make me give Mrs. Arran warning. Mrs. Arran's 
out. Miss. Who shall I say called ?" 

'^ Is she likely to come home soon ? I could 
wait somewhere, and call again," said Eva, 
despondently. She had not her usual energy, and 
the little check seemed like a great misfortune ; 
and she could not bear to contemplate the idea of 
going back to her solitary lodging without having 
seen and consulted Anne, and formed some 
notion as to what was to become of her. If 
Sydney could have known how often his face rose 
up before her as the symbol of protection, and 
hope, and comfort, and everything that she most 
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wanted, and least possessed, it would have 
changed Hs view of life in a moment. 

Mr. Wolfe stood by her Hke a true knight. 
'^ You want Mrs. Arran particularly,'^ said he. 
'^ Pray do not think me obtrusive, but I would 
really venture to advise you to wait for her here. 
I say, Betsy, is the lady in the drawing-room 
quite respectable V 

^' She's sixty,'' said Betsy, briefly. '^Her silk'a 
been turned, and her boots is frightfully thick ; 
but she's uncommon neat, and I don't think 
there's any harm in her." 

'^I was obliged to ask the question," said 
Mr. Wolfe, apologetically, to Eva. '^ Mrs. Axran 
is so tremendously charitable, that you are never 
safe with her. She is sometimes pursued and 
imposed upon by very unworthy persons. Only ^ ' 
last week, I had the good fortune to be instru- 
mental in unveiling an impostor, who had the 
heartlessness to assail her musical sympathies by 
pretending to be a reduced baritone. I saw 
through him at once — tried him with the names 
of half-a-dozen new soprano songs ; felloT^ said 
he knew 'em all, and had sung them to rapturous 
audiences in his palmy days at Drury Lane. The 
thing was cleared up in a moment. But I beg 
your pardon for detaining you. Now, Betsy, 
show this young lady into the drawing-room- 
she's going to wait for Mrs. Arran." 

Betsy compUed with no great good-will^, and 
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Eva passed in, thanking her champion with rather 
shy cordiality. He lingered in the passage, and 
said a last word to the maid — 

'^ I say, get her a cup of tea, will you ? 
Nobody makes such tea as you do, and she looks 
so awfully down in the mouth. Brew her a cup 
of your best, there^s a dear creature, and 1^11 
sing, ' Come into the garden, Maud,^ not only /or, 
but to, you, the next time you pay me a visit." 

And with this adjuration he departed. 

Eva entered the room — ^Anne^s untidy den, 
which looked the very picture of discomfort and 
irregularity. Ejiowing that ' some one was there 
before her, she bent her head with mechanical 
courtesy, but did not glance in the direction of 
the stranger, as she took her seat. The stranger, 
however, approached her at once, and began a 
conversation. It was an elderly lady, comely and 
pleasant to look upon, with remarkably keen 
bright eyes, a cheering smile, and a compact 
figure, erect and substantial without being heavy. 
In her manner there was a sort of brisk polite- 
ness, very reassuring and stimulating to feebler 
spirits than her own. 

'^ I am extremely sorry that you were kept so 
long waiting," said she, with a little indignant 
laugh. '^ The bell rings close to the kitchen-door ; 
I noticed it as I came in, and I could not have 
believed that any servant on earth could have sat 
there listening to it, and letting it alone as this 
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woman did. If I had not Inckily been Iiere^ I 
don^t know when you would have been let in/', 

^^ Thank you/^ said Eva, languidly ; ^'it wae 
very kind of you/' 

The lady looked hard at her. 

'^ Do you know Mrs. Arran V asked she. 

'^ Yes, I know her very well.'' 

''Do you know, then, when she is likely to be 
at home ? I am a stranger to her^ and have only 
come about a Httle business. The servant said — 
but I don't think that servant is likely to be 
borrect about anything — ^that she dined at two, 
and it is nearly three o'clock now." 

Eva roused herself to pay a^ Httle attention. 

'' Mrs. Arran has a district in some bad part 
of London," said she, '' where she goes for three 
days in every week, but this is one of her home 
days. I think she goes to some hospital in the 
morning, and comes back here to dinner. But if 
anything happens — >anything sad I mean — ^in 
which she thinks she can be of use, she does not 
at all mind staying away and losing her dinner.^* 

''I know she does a great deal of good," 
answered the lady, rather sharply, as if the know- 
ledge aflfronted her a little; ''but at the same 
time, if she were a bishop, she ought to keep her 
own house in order first; and being only a 
gentlewoman, I think she is doubly bound. Look 
here !" 

She pointed to a forgotten duster lying on the 
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seat of an arm-cliair^ beside a pair of lialf-damed 
Btockings, with a big needle sticking out of them. 
The duster might have been forgotten for years, 
for any evidence of its use which the room 
afforded. Anne had not recently been writing, 
and on the piles of papers which covered her 
table there was a black deposit thick enough to 
receive footprints. 

Eva looked, and her strong sense of the 
beauty of order awoke, and her habit of exercising 
that sense asserted itself, and she expressed the 
feeling in a moment. 

'^ Oh, how I should like to ' tidy' the room V 
cried she. 

It was an odd aspiration to come out of the 
depth of such a state of a£9iction as Eva^s. But 
her instinct was remarkably strong on such 
points, and during her yearns wandering with 
Helen she had been accustomed to follow it 
vigorously. One discomfortable-looking lodging 
after another had been made to seem like home 
by the labours of her fairy fingers ; so that she 
had acquired the habit of taking in the capabilities 
of a room at a glance, and of feeling quite uneasy 
till she had developed them. In her present 
dejection she might have sat for hours in Anne 
Arran^s parlour, without once thinking about its 
disorderly condition ; but she could not have her 
attention called to it without an instantaneooB 
impulse to set it right. Her little outbreak 
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seemed to aflford singular satisfaction to her 
companion, who turned and contemplated her 
with a surprised and approving smile. 

You would, would you?^' observed she. 
That's a very nice thought. And really I don't 
see why we shouldn't. It's not possible that she 
can know her way through all this havoc, so as 
to find us out if we move things out of their places. 
I don't believe there's a thing in the room that 
has a place. Dear me ! Dear me ! To think of 
an elderly lady making such a dismal swamp of 
her own drawing-room, and not minding it. 
However, I suppose we mustn't take liberties* 
We can't even dust these papers" (looking wist- 
fully at the table) ^' unless we had something to 
carry away the dust in, and I'm not going to ask 
that woman in the kitchen to help us — Miss 
Nightingale would tell you to clean the room 
with a damp duster — much she knows about it ! 
Any housemaid would tell her that the dust 
settles doubly on a damp place." 

^^ Yes," said Eva, " but that's rather good in 
a sick-room, because the dust shows itself directly 
and so you can get rid of it in larger quantities. 
The housemaids always seem to think that a 
damp shelf makes the dust, instead of only catch- 
ing it." 

'^ I declare I believe that I thought so myself 
till this moment," cried the stranger ; '^ you're a 
clever little girl. You must have been used to 
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illness to know so mucli about making a sick- 
room comfortable. I daresay you^re a capital 
nm'se/^ 

Eva's ey^s filled, and to cover Her emotion 
she took up the half-finished stocking and went 
on with the dam, in a style very superior to that 
in which it had been commenced. 

The stranger looked as if she could have 
clapped her hands with admiration. '^WeU done !" 
cried she, in delight ; ^^ it's a great pity that you 
don't live with Mrs. Arran, my dear ; this would 
be a very difierent looking place if you had to 
come down to breakfast in it every morning." 

'^ Perhaps I may live with her," said Eva, in 
a despondent voice, as if the idea gave her no 
pleasure. " I want to find something to do, and 
I hope she will show me the way. I wish she 
would take me." 

^' Take you !" repeated the lady, in a tone of 
compassionate surprise. '^You are a young 
thing to be looking out for a home. Don't you 
belong to anybody ? Why— excuse me — ^how 
old are you ?" 

'^ Not seventeen yet," answered Eva, looking 
up. '^ Oh — :! quite forgot ! It's my birthday !" 
Her voice broke, and she stooped low over her 
work to hide the tears which came faster and 
faster, and to which she was obliged to give her- 
self up at last. It was a small thing to break 
down her fortitude, but her birthdays had 
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hitherto been festivak, and the remembrance 
was too much for her. On her boeom she felt at 
that moment the pressure of a Kttle locket with 
Helenas hair in it, which had been sent to her in 
a letter on her last birthday — the first on which 
they had ever been separated. Very soon after- 
wards the summons had arrived which she obeyed 
so rashly, and which brought them together 
again. Sobs came with the recollection; and 
when she found a pair of kind arms put round 
her, she laid her face down on the stranger^s 
shoulder, and wept without restraint. 

'^Don^t mind cryiug, my dear,^^ said the 
genial voice, which had lost all its sharpness, and 
was just quivering a Httle with sympathy, ^' give 
way; it will do you good afterwards. It's no 
use fighting too hard while you're so young. 
That's right — ^now you're better? Poor little 
thing ! Now, I don't want you to tell me what^s 
the matter, unless you quite hke — ^probably it 
would be too great a trial for you to talk about 
it just now. But tell me what you're going to 
do, and why you want Mrs. Arran to help you. 
No doubt she's a very good woman, but still she's 
not exactly the sort of person to advise such a 
young creature as you are. I should like very- 
much to know what you mean to do — that is, 
what you are thinking about doing just now. 
Do you want a situation ?" 

There was something in the tone of this voice 
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wliicli irresistibly invited confidence. While Eva 
was hiding her face, she could have fancied that 
it was not a stranger who exhorted her; the 
sound was the sound of a familiar assurance of 
protection. She lifted her head, and wiped her 
eyes, and answered, trying to command .herself-^ 

^^ Oh, I believe I shall have enough money — 
I don't want a situation in that way. But I want 
something to do, and I want somebody to care 
for. Do you think I could be a nurse in an hos- 
pital ? I can sit up at night very well without 
being tired. Do you think they would not have 
me till I am older V 

'^ I am sure they ought not,^^ was the imme- 
diate answer. ^^I wish I had a right to take 
care of you myself. Pm afraid Mrs. Arran will 
go and do something unreasonable with you. 
She^s just the sort of woman to think that you 
might be made the matron of an asylum at five 
years old, if you had a strong will for it. Oh 
yes, a very good woman, no doubt, and very 
active and useful in her way — I^m not saying a 
word against her — ^but not a fit guide. You know 
fihe did not succeed in the least in her own domes- 
tic Hfe. I knew something of her husband— I'm 
not defending him — they were very badly 
notched ; he was a poor, self-indulgent sort of 
creature. But he was a gentleman, and he liked 
to have things nice about him, and you may just 
look at this room and fancy what kind of a life 
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he led. And when a woman takes to dining at * 
luncheon, and having heaps of plain work in her 
lap at dinner-time, opposite to her husband — 
cutting out a coarse pinafore perhaps, and not 
able to stop when he wants her to give him a 
cutlet — ^it^s no wonder that a man loses his temper. 
That's the sort of thing she used to do. Why, 
you've not done crying yet, you poor little thing, 
and you've almost beginning to laugh.^^ 

She put her hand under Eva^s chin, and lifted 
the pretty, tear-stained face with a motherly 
caress, as if she would have liked to kiss it. 
Eva wondered why the tone of this woman's 
voice was so unspeakably cheering to her. ^^ I 
wish I might ask you what your name is,'' said 
she, timidly. 

'^ Here's Mrs. Arran!" cried the stranger, 
without answering the half-question. ^^Now 
don't you commit yourself to anything she pro- 
poses, in a hurry. Let me have a word to say to 
it, will you ? It's a good deal for a stranger to 
ask, I know ; but somehow I feel as if I had 
almost a kind of right to take care of you." 

The street-door had been opened by a person 
who neither knocked nor rang, and there was a 
quick step in the passage, and a sudden entrance 
into the parlour. Eva turned her head, expecting 
to see Mrs. Arran. But it was not Mrs. Arran 
who came in. It was Sydney Lennard. He 
stood still' a moment to recover his breath, and 
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well lie might. He had come to discuss a matter 
of district business with Mrs. Arran. He had 
come, as it was his habit now to come to his 
work, with a strong will and a languid heart; 
utterly dispirited, but not on that account the 
less resolved to do what he had to do as well as 
he could ; hoping that some day the deep hard 
aching which never ceased, whether he was at 
rest or in action, would be appeased. His step 
was weary and his eye dim. He looked like a 
beaten man who would not give up. So he came, 
sadly, but with a kind of enforced speed and 
fussiness, as if he would not let himself linger or 
hesitate, but would go forward, although not 
caring whither he went. So he came and opened 
the door, and walked in to find, instead of Anne 
Arran, Eva, in tears, with Mrs. Lennard consoling 
her ! The next instant it was not Mrs. Lennard 
who consoled her. For once, the first astonished 
impulse had its way ; there was one moment of 
perfect joy in the world on that day. When Eva 
is an old woman she will blush to remember how 
she ran to him. She had been so desolate, and so 
helpless, that she was glad to lean upon the kind 
breast of a total stranger ; and lo ! in a moment, 
light, strength, hope, love, safety rose in the 
room before her. She had no choice, she had no 
time, she did not even know what she was doing. 
But she did it. It was well that she was so taken 
by surprise, for perhaps nothing short of that 
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instantaneous transformation and abandonment 
could have convinced Sydney tliat lie was beloved. 
He had been carrying a sore burthen ever since 
the day and the words of their parting. He 
might have hoped^ perhaps, to lay it down by 
slow degrees, but he could not have dreamed of 
exchanging it for a crown. Now he knew for 
certain that he had been beloved aU the while, 
whether she knew it or not, and he felt what a 
waste of grief and struggles after self-conquest 
the last weeks of his life had been. No matter 
now; he had her, and he held her fast. She 
might hide her face for shame, she might shrink, 
escape, run away again if she Kked — he was sure 
of her now. 

Mrs. Lennard felt that she had no business to 
hear that outcry of delight, nor to see that quick 
tableau, gone almost as soon as it was formed. 
But the sound and the sight did her a great deal 
of good. They were more forcible than many 
hours of argument and persuasion. As she 
wiped her eyes she felt that she could never say 
another word as long as she Hved to keep those 
two asunder. " So, so, so V^ said she. ^^ Now I 
know who you are. !^ut I thought you didn't 
care for him V' 

That inconsistent mother who had tried so hard 
to part them, had never ceased secretly to resent 
the fact that they were parted, because it had 
been Eva^s deed not Sydney's, and she felt that 
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Sydney was wronged by it. The love which 
flashed into Eva's face when she saw him, was 
almost more powerful in winning Mrs. Lennard's 
heart than the impulses of tidiness, and the deft- 
finishing of those half-damed stockings had been 
a few minutes befbrOi But they had gone a great 
way. Mrs. Lennard had been judging for herself, 
and she did it better than Mr. Rivers. She used 
often to say afterwards, that she had never seen 
such a pitiful sight in her life, as the way in which 
that little thing cried when she remembered that 
it was her birthday. And fi-om that time forward 
she looked upon Eva as a property of her own, 
requiring care and management, no doubt, but 
care and management of so tender a kind that 
they were more j^hke unmitigated spoiling than 
anything that Mrs. Lennard had ever done in her 
life before. Indeed she has been known to apolo- 
gize to Sydney for her over-indulgence, telling 
in a slightly self-defensive tone, that he must not 
mind her stretching a point or two for little Eva, 
'^because, you know, the child has had a hard 
time of it, and it's only fair that she should be 
extra happy now, and it wont do her any harm.'' 
This to Sydney ! Find me a hyperbole in lan- 
guage which can express the amount of care, 
reverence, tenderness, honour, worship, which 
Sydney believed to be no more than Eva's due ! 
Imagine a sacrifice that he would not have made 
for her, or a pang that he would not have worn on 
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his heart like a jewel, if it could have purchased 
her a moment's pleasure ! The past sorrow was 
a kind of satisfaction to him, because it justi- 
fied all the extravagances of his homage. There 
was so much to make up ! Neither he nor any- 
one else could ever do enough for her now. The 
length'of time over which this necessity for atone- 
ment extended was very great. Indeed, I believe 
that Sydney has not paid his debts yet ; I doubt 
whether he considers that he has paid the smallest 
dividend. 

Anne Arran came home at last, and found Eva 
sitting in a kind of trembling triumph between 
the mother and son. A word of explanation was 
sufficient, and Anne always took a little credit to 
herself, because the scene had occurred in her 
parlour. " I brought them together,^' she used 
to say, ^'and you see how happy they are/' 
Mrs. Lennard was not sorry that she had a matter 
of business to discuss with Anne. It was a ques- 
tion about an old servant in broken health, who 
wanted admission to some institution about which 
Anne was interested, and which she probably 
supposed to owe its existence, or at least its pros- 
perity, to her exertions. The ladies had their 
talk, and didn't once turn their heads to look at 
the two who were changing hearts at the other 
side of the room, and who really did not even 
know whether they were looked at or not. And, 
finally, Eva was carried ofi* by her vassals, like a 
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treasure that needed the tenderest handling — 
Anne escorting them to the door. 

As she turned back to re-enter her house, she 
was accosted by her musical friend, who still 
hovered upon the steps. 

^^ I stormed your castle to get admittance for 
that little beauty,^^ said he, touching his hat 
with the air of peculiar respect which he always 
assumed in addressing Anne (such a dismal hat 
it was too — so small, flattened, and shabby, with 
a hard edge sticking to his very eyebrows). 
^^ She seemed in great trouble, but I think every- 
body who goes into your house troubled, comes 
out comforted/' 

^^ Ah, Mr. Wolfe V' answered Anne, with a 
little appealing shake of the head, '^ you couldn^t 
match what has just happened in my parlour, in 
any of your operas ! '' 
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|RS. LENNAED was a good deal sur- 
prised when it was revealed to ter that 
Sydney and Eva had not met since the 
parting which she knew of, till they 
met in her presence in Anne Arran^s parlour. 
There was that in their manner to each other 
which convinced her that there had been a pri- 
vate reconciliation, of which she had not heard. 

^^But, my dear,^^ she said to Sydney, in a 
voice so wondering that it amounted to an expos- 
tulation, ^^ there seemed to be no explanation at 
all, and I thought she had refused you. How did 
you come to an understanding V^ 

^^ There was the fullest possible explanation^^' 
repKed he, gravely. ^^ You must ask Eva.'' 

And she asked Eva, and Eva blushed like a 
rose, and looked pitifully at her, and bent sud- 
denly down and kissed her hands, murmuring, as 
she did so — 

" Please, don't remember it against me." 
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And Mrs. Lennard got no fuller explanation 
than this. 

Eva seemed to be a little afraid that Sydney 
might remember it against her too, and she was 
as shy with him as the overflow of her young 
happiness would suffer her to be for some time to 
come. If he knew the reason, he behaved very 
well about it. Never, by word, look, or sign, 
with the exception of that first equivocal hint to 
his mother, did he allow it to appear that he sus- 
pected Eva of having come anything like half 
way to meet him. And I believe that his own 
impulse had been so strong and overmastering, 
that he really did not know which had been first. 
All that he knew amounted to the fact that he 
was not left for one moment in doubt about Eva^s 
reception of him ; and, as he believed, up to the 
time of his coming face to face with her, that she 
would have nothing to say to him, there must 
have been some strong evidence to produce so 
great a change in his convictions. Perhaps it 
may be allowed that he had borne a good deal, 
with praiseworthy courage and patience, and that 
he deserved a httle reward. 

It was a great reward. Day after day he 
came back from his work to a home so full of 
brightness and happiness, that the only drawback 
was a sense of insecurity, which at first haunted 
him like a terror. It was so new and so perfect 
that he thought that it could not last. Every 
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day seemed to him like so much expenditure of 
the sum of joy — ^like a step towards the inevitable 
day of bankruptcy. But gradually he began to 
discover that he was accumulating faster than he 
spent. Little clouds showed themselves only to 
disperse and disappear, deep vistas of unexpected 
interminable lightbegan to open. Thiswasnopass- 
ing breeze of balm ; it was the climate that he was 
to Kve in henceforward. The growing famiUarity 
was as though he were acquainting himself with 
a new language ; not till he had mastered it, and 
made himself at home in it, could he count a tithe 
of the treasures which he might open at his will. 
He began to take another air, and to walk the 
world as though he knew himself to be crowned 
and sceptred. 

Eva accommodated herself to the habits of the 
Lennard household in a curious manner, which 
involved a very slight amount of self-conquest or 
forbearance. In the first place, she found that 
she was petted, and caressed, and made much of; 
and this discovery filled her with warm gratitude 
from morning till night, which is an excellent 
basis on which to set up an edifice of concord. 
^^ What can I do for you all V was the constant 
question of her heart. In the second place, she 
was very much afraid of her own temper — afraid, 
not so much in the sense of being on her guard 
beforehand in any emergency, as of being ready 
to believe afterwards that she had not been suffi- 
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ciently on her guard; so that she sometimes 
begged pardon when everybody knew that she 
had committed no ofiTence, and this had a pecu- 
liarly softening eiBfect upon Mrs. Lennard. The 
relation between these two was the most delicious 
sight imaginable to Sydney. Eva was not meek, 
hke Emily and Jessy ; she was full of opinions, 
wishes, tastes, and impulses, and much given to 
the unconditional expression of any or all of them, 
as occasion prompted. Out they came with a 
rush, even in answer to Mrs. Lennard, who had 
never been so often contradicted in her life, and 
who seemed to hke the novelty immensely ; for 
the contradiction was not opposition, and, as she 
often said, ^^ Though the child has such a strong 
will of her own, she is ready to give it up in a 
moment.^^ Mrs. Lennard was excessively amused 
at her impetuosity, deeply interested in ^^ setting 
her right ^' from time to time, and much disposed 
to give way to her whenever it was possible to do 
so without a compromise of principle. And Eva 
doated upon her. She was fond of Emily and 
Jessy, but in her intercourse with them she was 
always sensible of a reminiscence, a regret, and a 
contrast. They were not Helen, and they were 
so much more amiable than Helen that it was a 
constant pain to her. But the novelty of her 
relation with Mrs. Lennard had a constant charm. 
She gloried in feeling a necessity for reverence, 
and a claim on duty. It was delightful to her to 
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be able to look up to the head of the house. She 
revelled in such a field for self-abnegation. And 
this was Sydney^ s mother. What she hardly- 
dared show to him for himself she could freely 
show to him through her, and she knew well that 
he understood what she was doing. It was some 
Uttle expression of that immense homage into 
which her soul was entering. 

And step by step she entered into it further. 
Note by note, her whole nature answered to his 
hand. Histories of childhood, revelations of half- 
formed thought which grew as it was revealed, 
aspirations, dreams, hopes, fears, and faults — ^all 
were for, him. The day came when she let him 
read Helenas letters, when she looked to him 
with tearful eyes to justify Helen to her on some 
point of manifest failure or shortcoming. Then 
he felt that there was nothing further to be 
gained ; that he had all ; that the last key had 
been given ; that there was no chamber on the 
threshold of which he need pause. And he did 
not pause ; but you should have seen how ten- 
derly he took possession — how much safer from 
all possible hurt she was in his hands than she 
could ever have been in her own. 

The engagement — the happy time of waiting 
to be happier — was to last six months. Mrs. 
Lennard voluntarily struck ofiT half her stipulated 
year, and Sydney felt the Hberality of the con- 
cession more gratefully than Eva, who believed 
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that she could not be happier than she was, and 
would have been quite submissive if she had been 
told that she was to be engaged for life, and 
never married at all, under the circumstances. 
Those six months were not without their diffi- 
culties j but, as I have said, the difficulties only 
arose and showed themselves, and then melted 
away. One of them consisted in the fact that 
Eva^s habits and ways were unquestionably a 
shade more refined than those of her new family. 
This is often an insuperable bar to closeness of 
union, but it did not prove so in the present case. 
The difference was not too wide to be bridged 
over, and they met in the middle. Eva had no 
affectations; the Lennards had no vulgarities — 
they were only what is called ^^ a httle homely,'^ 
a charming word, which ought not to be sup- 
posed to convey a shadow of disparagement. 
They were infinitely more refined at heart than 
the most fashionable ^^ fast ^^ woman that ever 
reigned in a ball-room. Among the various 
modes which have been devised for classifying 
men and women, in such a manner as to arrive 
at a fair estimate concerning them, I wonder that 
it has never been proposed to test them by the 
number and nature of their scruples. It is a 
test which the Lennards would have borne re- 
markably well, with the one exception of Bertie, 
One morning Sydney was detained by a glance 
from his mother, which he perfectly well under- 
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stood, when the others rose to leave the break- 
fast-table. He remained for the accustomed 
tite-d-'tite, gathering up his attention with an 
eJBFort ; for he wanted leisure to think about the 
exquisite grace with which Eva had turned her 
head as she quitted the room. 

" Here's a curious letter from a friend of 
yours, Syd/' said his mother. ^^What do you 
say to it V 

He took the letter from her hand, and read as 
follows : — 

" Fenbury Pabk, June 7th. 

'^Deab Mrs. Lennard, — Mr. Eivers and I 
have a little plan at heart, for which we want 
your sanction ; and though I have not the plea- 
sure of knowing you personally, he assures me 
that I may venture to write to you about it, and 
your son Mr. Robert Lennard, who is a great ally 
of mine, encourages me with the hope that you 
will grant our petition.'^ 

^^ Humph I" said Sydney, looking up. ^^ What 
on earth has Bertie been suggesting ? He seems 
tp be holding his ground very well, which is a 
great relief to me ; for I had always feared that 
there might be some difficulty now that there is 
a lady in the house.'' 

^^ You mean because he and Mrs. Rivers used 
to flirt," replied Mrs. Lennard, a little sharply. 
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^^My dear Sydney, we don't Kve in a Frencli 
novel, thank heaven V' 

Sydney laughed. 

^^ No/' said he ; ^^ but even in England there 
are such things as trials and temptations.'' 

^^ Of course," replied Mrs. Lennard ; " things 
to be borne and conquered. However, that's 
nothing to do with the matter. I don't know 
what Mrs. Rivers may be, but I know Bertie, and 
I know how thoroughly he is to be depended 
upon. So little does he think about Mrs. Rivers, 
that just now- (this is in confidence, you know) 
he is beginning to fall in love with somebody 
else." 

^^ That's a great help in conquering the temp- 
tation," observed Sydney, demurely. 

^^ Well, do go on with the letter," said Mrs. 
Lennard ; ^' you'll never get to the end of it." 

And Sydney went on — 

^^ Mrs. Adrian Rivers means to come over to 
England to be present at her sister's marriage, 
and the natural arrangement would be for it to 
take place from her house, if she had one. But 
she will be with us, and our great wish is to per- 
suade you to let us have the wedding here. We 
can take in your whole party with the utmost 
pleasure, for as long a time before and afterwards 
as you are inclined to indulge us with your com- 
pany ; and I add a special petition that you will 
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leave your daughter Jessy with me for a really 
long visit. Don^t say no, please ; think it over 
as favourably as you can. I shall wait impa- 
tiently for your answer. With Mr. Bivers^B kind 
regards, I remain, 

^^ Sincerely yours, 

^^ Isabel Bivebs/^ 

'^ Exceedingly civil, you see,'^ observed Mrs. 
Lennard, as he concluded ; ^^ and unless you see 
any reason to object, I think it is an excellent 
place. Of course, it is an advantage to Jessy to 
stay in such a house as that. And it rather helps 
us out of a difficulty ; for you know it^s not the 
thing for Eva to be married from this house, and 
we couldn^t expect the Hendersons to propose 
it '' 

^^ The Hendersons V^ cried Sydney. ^^ She 
wouldn^t go there. But is it really not ' the 
thing,^ mother ? I thought it such a capital 
arrangement. Anne Arran told me the other day 
that it was not usual, and offered to undertake 
the affair herself. I should like it rmich better 
than going to Penbury Park.^^ 

'^ Mrs. Arran \" exclaimed his mother, in the 
Hveliest indignation. ^^ I really wonder she coold 
venture to propose such a thing ; and I am sure 
I should not have given her credit for having so 
much common sense as to think of it ; and I must 
say I consider it quite an unwarrantable inter- 
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ference. I sometimes think you are quite out of 
your senses about Mrs. Arran, Sydney/' 

" Well/' persisted Sydney, ^^ it would have 
been much pleasanter. We need not have been, 
particular about our dress, and she could not have 
given us a wedding-breakfast if she had tried ; 
and you have not the sUghtest idea, mother, how 
I hate the thought of that breakfast. If you 
would only let us go away from the church 

door '' 

But I won't,'' said Mrs. Lennard, decidedly; 
we'll have nothing new-fangled and unreason- 
able.. There shall be cake, and cards, and 
favours; and you shall sit still and have ydur 
health drunk, like a straightforward sensible 
man, who is not ashamed of what he's doing. I 
have no notion of your modem theories, that 
there's something high-minded and creditable 
and superior to the rest of the world in sneaking 
into the marriage state, as if you wanted to do it 
without being found out. There are several occa- 
sions in life on which it is natural and proper 
and right to make a fuss, and a wedding is 
one of them. I believe that the people who are 
so proud of themselves for not making a fdss 
only want to save their pockets. Praising a girl 
for taking it as a matter of course indeed, and 
for behaving up to the last moment as if nothing 
was going to happen to her ! It's not a matter 
of course. She has never been through anything 
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of the sort before, and it^s to be hoped that she 
never wiU again ; and she ought to be in a very 
unusual state of mind, and I hope that my girls 
will be in a very unusual state of mind for weeks 
beforehand, whenever their turn comes. When 
two people make an agreement together to take 
each other for better for worse, and to be all 
the world to each other for the rest of their lives, 
they ought to frame it, and glaze it, and take 
care of it, and make much of it ; not to scrawl it 
down on a scrap of waste paper, and run the risk 
of having it thrown into the litter-basket by 
mistake .^^ 

This was Mrs. Lennard^s oration on the sub- 
ject of the wedding, and it was followed by un- 
reserved submission on the part of her son. He 
undertook to satisfy Eva; and Mrs. Lennard 
wrote a very civil answer to the Fenbury 
Park letter, and agreed to the arrangement 
therein proposed. Eva was easily satisfied ; she 
was, in fact, so deeply busied with the words and 
import of that agreement of which Mrs. Lennard 
had spoken, that she did not care about the 
framing and glazing. I believe that it would 
have required but little persuasion to induce her 
to be married ^^ from the Hendersons.^^ She was 
absorbed in her own thoughts, and less able to be 
pugnacious than she had ever before been in her 
life. Indeed she was penitent towards the Hen- 
dersons ; and when first she came in contact with 
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them in Mrs. Lennard^s touse, she took them and 
everybody else by surprise by telling them that 
she was very sorry that she had ever behaved ill 
to them. When happiness softens the heart, it 
is more eflfectual even than sorrow. 

^^I was very much pleased with you, my 
dear,'' had Mrs. Lennard said, with a kiss, after 
that interview with the Hendersons. ^^ I am 
very glad that you showed such a proper sense 
of any little faults that you may have committed, 
when you were almost a child, you know, and 
that you made up for them so nicely. They 
could not possibly expect anything more, and 
they ought to be very much pleased too, and I 
have no doubt that they were.'' 

^^ Oh ! I was not half so good as I am now 
when I lived with them," was Eva's energetic 
answer. ^^ I don't remember all the wrong things 
I did and said, but I am sure there were plenty. 
If I had lived with you, mamma, I think I should 
never have been ill-tempered at all." 

So that was a perfectly satisfactory con- 
clusion. 

Sydney wondered a little how Mr. Rivers's 
acquiescence in the wedding festivities had been 
brought about, and thought that the fact of his 
acquiescence was an eloquent sign of the balance 
of conjugal power in that new menage. He was 
not quite accurate in his conclusions. Mr. 
Rivers was, like Eva, in a state of abnormal sub- 
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missiveness ; and what is more^ his state resulted 
fix)m a like cause — ^namely, absorption of thought. 
He had just then discovered how to produce 
piebald mice, and the discovery was a great 
triumph, and it completely engrossed him. It 
induced Hm to agree to everything. Indeed, in 
the course of his experiments he had inadver- 
tently obtained one mouse of such an unearthly 
and tremendous kind, that he thought that 
he could discern in it symptoms that some 
day he should be able to obtain a bat. He 
did not venture to mention this hope to any 
one ; it was too precious to be lightly discussed. 
But he exhibited his mouse to all who were 
willing to see it, as a curious and unusual variety 
of the species; and he stood by, vigilant and 
expectant, while it^ peculiarities were commented 
upon. Occasionally he drew attention to what 
I think he called a process about the fore-arm, 
and I am nearly sure that he once mentioned a 
rudimental membrane ; but these were the only 
leading observations with which he indulged 
himself. He simply watched, listened, and 
waited. But you should have seen the exulta- 
tion in his eyes when some unconscious spectator 
made a remark about the mouse which Jie knew 
to be applicable to a bat. He was reserved on 
the subject ; he did not allow his guests to dis^ 
cover the evidence which they were supplying 
unawares. 
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*^ Hja P' lie would say, ^^ you notice that, do 
you ? You've a quick eye — ^you'ye a quick eye ! 
Just oblige me by standing a little more to the 
left. K he will only keep still you will see the 
light fall well on his flank, and then, perhaps, 
you may notice something more. Thank you — 

so. Now, I think ^^ But at this critical 

juncture Mr. Rivers generally became excited, 
and spoke so loud that he made the mouse jump, 
thereby spoiUng his exhibition for that morning. 
When he became ftdly aware of this foible in 
himself, he was on his guard, and used to whisper 
and walk on tiptoe as he approached his treasurers 
cage, in a manner very trying to the risible 
muscles of unscientific visitors. By observing 
these precautions he succeeded in obtaining a 
great variety of comments under favourable as- 
pects, which, being duly recorded with all possible 
brevity in his diary, were likely to puzzle a future 
biographer, who would hardly know what to make 
of such entries as the following : — ^^ May 19th, 
Lord Dartsbury noticed his toes/^ or, ^^June 

21st, H ^y would say nothing about his profile, 

and, when pressed hard, only smiled, and changed 
the subject. There is no doubt what he thought. 
He is too honourable not to give me precedence 
if he has a success himself. I saw how he eyed 
the ribs.rr It will be easily understood that Mr. 
Bivers had no attention to spare for such a trifle 
as a common-place human wedding. 
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Isabel took good care that herlinsband should 
be troubled with no preliminary arrangements. 
They were in her hne, and she enjoyed them more 
perhaps than she had enjoyed anything since her 
marriage. She did the honours of her mansion 
with spirit and grace, graduating the cordiality 
of her receptions as the successive guests ar- 
rived, with the nicest discrimination. She meant 
to make a pet of Helen, and was encouraged in 
her intentions by the appearance of that young 
lady, a little out of spirits, and without her 
husband. '^ Adrian had business,^' she said ; ^^ he 
was detained ; he could not help it. Would Mrs. 
Eivers be so very kind as to make his excuse ? 
She was so afraid lest his uncle should be angry." 
Isabel undertook the commission warmly, but 
there was no occasion for fear. Mr. Rivers was 
perfectly indifferent to Adrian^s defalcation, and 
from first to last he never succeeded in knowing 
for certain whether Helen or Eva was to be the 
bride elect. Indeed, after all was over, and the 
carriage had departed from the door with its 
freight of perfect happiness, Mr. Eivers, encoun- 
tering Helen on the stairs, looked at her with a 
blank and disconcerted amazement which clearly 
proved that he thought she had been left behind 
by mistake. 

Mr. Eivers came out of his state of abstraction 
for the breakfast. He liked presiding at his own 
table, and he was by no means reluctant to exer- 
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cise hospitality when all the trouble attendant 
upon its exercise was taken off his hands. He 
made rather an elaborate speech, in his best 
manner, winding up with a remarkably loud 
metaphor, in proposing the health of the bride 
and bridegroom ; and Sydney, knowing that his 
mother^s eyes were upon him, replied with an 
excellent grace. But the wedding was like other 
weddings, and the joy was, we suppose, like other 
joys, only perhaps a little more pure and tender 
than most of them — certainly too pure and too 
tender to be described. There were only two 
exceptional incidents of the morning worthy of a 
passing notice. 

The first of these two incidents was the ap- 
pearance of Anne Arran. Mrs. Lennard had been 
called upon to furnish a list of names for invita- 
tion, and she had included Anne Arran^s among 
them, as a special compliment to Sydney, but 
without referring the matter to him for decision. 
Had she so referred it, he might, with his secret 
knowledge of the past, have doubted whether it 
would be kind to send the invitation. Anne, 
when she received it, had a little doubt about the 
wisdom of accepting it. ^^I have.no right,^^ she 
thought, ^^ to run the risk of disturbing the peace 
which he has at last found in marriage, or of 
inflicting a pang upon his wife /^ but she silenced 
her scruples and went. If he had not wished td 

see her again, he would not have suffered her to 
Yoi. III. 20 
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be asked, and the thought of that wish fell soft 
upon her heart, and she could not harden herself 
against it. She went, therefore, and having made 
a few concessions in the matter of costume to 
Eva, who exerted herself nobly on the occasion, 
she appeared to great advantage. Her grand 
line of face, her unquestionable stateliness of 
figure, not being disguised by grotesque draperies, 
had all the impressiveness which nature intended 
them to have, and when she walked into the 
room, with a slight flush on her cheeks, and the 
fire of remembrance in her eyes, no one could 
help thinking '^ what a woman that must have 
been V Mr. Eivers was unaffectedly glad to see 
her ; but there was a little triumph in his welcome 
which her more sentimental soul did not in the 
slightest degree appreciate. He felt generously 
towards her, and he thought that he showed it. 
" Faded fancy of my youth,^' he was saying in 
his heart, '^ see how much better I have done for 
myself iu my old age ! You regret me ; well, 
that is but natural. You have shut yourself out ; 
I am sorry for you. I have a kindness for you ; 
I want to befriend you.^' So he pressed her 
hand hard because he had no regrets, and she 
did not return the pressure because she feared 
to agitate him beyond his control. Neverthe- 
less, as the hours passed on, the accent of her 
voice, and the glance of her eye, did stir enough 
of memory within him to make him somewhat 
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gentler than usual. The past has a strong hand ; 
he did not quite escape from it. He was more de- 
ferential than was his custom in addressing wo- 
men, and more attentive to the answers which he 
received. He was anxious to show her all that 
was worthy to be seen about his house, and to 
hear her opinion upon all. Anne felt as though 
she was walking in a dream, and she began to 
fear that it was a little dangerous. There was no 
proportion between her past and his, but she did 
not understand that. What was with him the 
merest touch of reminiscence, rather pleasant than 
otherwise from the slight unaccustomed thrill 
wHch it produced, was with her an iron clasp 
that wrung her and made her shiver; but she 
held herself altogether above it, and thought 
only of the risk for him. 

And so it came to pass that, after the break- 
fast and th^ departure, a little group gathered in 
the picture-gallery, where Mr. Eivers was exhi- 
biting his treasures, and Anne found herself 
suddenly face to face with that portrait in which 
it will be remembered that Sydney had detected 
a resemblance to herself. She knew every par- 
ticle of its history, and it was the history of a 
chapter in her life which started up before her 
like a presence. 

'^ Ah V^ said she, unguardedly, ^^ you have it 

still r 

Mr. Eivers moved across the room to see what 
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slie was looking at, and she reproached herself 
for having occasioned the movement. 

'^ Oh, Merlin, dear I" cried the unconscious 
Isabel, in a tone of genuine dismay and sym- 
pathy, " you will be so vexed, and I am so sorry. 
Do you know, your new mouse must have died 
in the night. I have just lifted the cover of the 

cage to show it to Mr. , who takes an 

interest in such things, and there it Hes on its 
back, quite dead.^^ 

'^ I don't think it's possible V^ exclaimed Mr. 
Rivers, hastily. " Good Heavens V^ and he hur- 
ried from the room. 

Anne always said afterwards that he had 
turned off his emotion very skilfully. 

This was the second noticeable incident of the 
wedding-day; and with this we conclude, leaving 
Mr. Eivers in an attitude of despair before the 
corpse of his favourite, and Anne coiitemplating 
the picture of her youth through a sHght dimness 
of rising tears. ^^ 



THE END. 
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